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NOTE BY THE TRANSLATOR. 



Although unforeseen causes have long delayed the publica- 
tion of this work, I make no apology for presenting, at this 
time, an English translation of a valuable treatise on E^asbgaria 
by a distinguished o£Scer of the Russian General Staff. It is 
true, indeed, that Eashgaria has disappeared from the list (now 
rapidly decreasing) of the independent States of Central Asia 
and that another turn of the wheel of fortune has once more 
placed the Chinese in possession of that country. But it may 
be that ere long the further progress of that other Power, in 
whose movements both England and India have so great an 
interest^ will divert to Eashgaria^ some of the attention now 
given to Euldja and the Turkman odses. The recent important 
step taken by the Russian Government, that of appointing a 
Consul-General at Eashgar, is full of meaning, and as such will, no 
doubt, attract the notice of other than those interested in the 
trade of Central Asia. 



> It h«a been already shown that any oooupation by BubbU of the State of 
Yarkand-Kaahgar would be most injorions to the long-eBtabUahed zighta and 
interesti of Bngland in the north-western part of the Himalayas. Boob, an 
occnpatlon would also affleot the north-eastern bonndaxy of Afghanistan, as 
already deeoribed. The Bnssians mnst be well aware of the jnst jealonsywith 
which England wonld regard the interposition of a Earqpean power in Yarkand* 
Kashgar ; bnt it is desirable that the weight of the English objeotums should 
be impressed upon the Bnssian Government.— Jmiui in 1880, iy Sir Biehard 
TmpUf Bart; fto., &o. 
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In the year 1876, there ceased to exist one of the most ancient 
of the independent Khanates of Central Asia^ the Khanate of 
Kokan.^ A Russian army, weak in numbers, but strong in spirit 
and in discipline, and led by experienced officers, defeated the 
huge masses of Kokandians, and occupied, one after the other, 
the most important towns of the country; whilst, in February 
1876, the young General Skobeleff, who had so rapidly acquired 
such a wide celebrity, entered Kokan, the capital of the Khanate, 
at the head of his detachment. 

During the several months of feverish activity which followed, 
Kokan was turned into a Russian province and renamed Fergana 
The military national administration, which had stood a ten 
years' experience in the Turkestan tract, was introduced into 
the newly-conquered province. 

Thanks to the successful choice of official personages, the 
settied population was quickly pacified ; so that from April 1876, 
throughout the valley of Fergana, in which is collected the 
greater portion of this population, one could go everywhere 
alone, without a guard and without arms. 

It was somewhat more difficult to subdue the nomad people 
of the Elhanate, who wander over the majestic mountains of the 
Tian Shan range bordering on the Fergana valley. 

Having been for a long time almost independent of the 
administration of the last weak Khans, the Kara-Kirghiz and a 
portion of the Kipchaks were at first but littie disposed to 
recognize Russian rule. 

Some Russian detachments that were sent to the mountains 
having defeated parties of Kirghiz, who tried by force of arms 
to bar our way to their fastnesses, compelled even the nomad 
population to declare submission and to acknowledge its fealty 
to Russia Nevertheless, in time these movements disclosed 

* The Bnasian iray of spelling proper names kas been adhered to in this 
tzan8latio&.— ^ofw. 
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the £act, that not only oould Kirghiz individaals but whole tribes 
easily avoid the pursuit of the Russians by passing over the 
Tian Shan range into Eashgaria, to the possessions of Yakoob 
Bek, where they met with a good reception. 

The necessity^ therefore, of establishing a border line between 
our newly- conquered possessions and Kashgaria was at once 
seen. The former boundary of the Elhanate of Eokan had been 
ten years before upset by Yakoob Bek. Availing himself of the 
weakness of Ehoodoyar Khan, the Ehan of Eokan, he had 
extended to the north the sovereignty established by him in the 
fight, and by degrees had seized the greater portion of the 
mountain tract that separates the province of Fergana from 
Eashgaria.^ 

In May 1876, the Qovemor-General of Turkestan, Oeneral 
Aide-de-Camp Yon Eaufmann 1st, appointed an Embassy to 
Eashgaria^ with the object of opening negotiations with Yakoob 
Bek, relating to the re-arrangement of the border line between 
his possessions and the province of Fergana. 

I was nominated chief of this Embassy, to which were also 
appointed my brother N. Eooropatkin, captain of Artillery, and 
Second Captains N. Startseff and A Soonargooloff. To the 
Embassy was attached an escort of fifteen Cossacks. 

In consequence of our little knowledge of the mountain tract, 
along which it was proposed to carry the new frontier, certain 
points favourable for our border line in this region were defined, 
and instructions accordingly were given to the Embassy. 

In addition to this, the Embassy was directed to collect various 
particulars relating to Kashgaria, especially to her trade, and 
all information concerning the warlike strength and resources of 
Yakoob Bek. 

The knowledge of Kashgaria that we possessed at the time 
was not merely incomplete, but it, to a considerable degree, 
eicaggerated the real powers of the ruler of the country and the 
importance of the State which he had founded. We saw in 
Eashgaria a powerful Mussulman State, to which, as to a centre 



^ Or, in oUmt wardi, the Fergana vall^ fiom the b«un of the Tarim,— 
Author. 
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wotild be drawn the sympathy of the population, not only of 
the weak Hnflsulman States which had preserved their independ- 
ence, but also that of the population of the provinces which we 
had conquered. The importance of Eashgaria in our eyes was, 
moreover, increased in consequence of the attempts of the 
TCnglinh to draw this country to their side so as to incorporate 
it, (1) in a neutral zone of countries, which was to separate 
Russia from India, and (2) to acquire in Eashgaria a fresh 
market for the sale of their manu£Etctured goods. 

The immense personal successes of Yakoob Bek, who had 
risen from the profession of a 'batcha,"^ and his boundless 
power over a vast country, had surrounded his person with a 
halo not wholly undeserved. Suffice it to say that in him many 
saw, owing to the number of his successes and the grandeur of 
his designs, a second Tamerlane. The resources of this ruler 
were likewise greatly exaggerated. The authentic information 
regarding the purchase by Yakoob Bek of a large consignment 
of quick-shooting rifles in Constantinople, as was supposed 
through the agency of Englishmen, gave a solid basis to these 
exaggerations. 

It was imperative, therefore, to go and ascertain on the spot 
how far the real resources and power of Yakoob Bek could be 
dangerous to us. 

Our Embassy to E^ashgaria would not be the first. The basin 
of the Tarim, locked in on all sides by gigantic mountains, had 
served for more than twenty years as an alluring object to Euro- 
pean travellers in their explorations. Since the year 1868, Yakoob 
Bek had, too, received several embassies both from Russia and 
from India, and he had himself equipped embassies in return. 

Let us here give a summary of the Europeans who have visited 
Eashgaria in the course of the last twenty years : 

In 1857, Adolphus Schlagintweit reached the town of Eashgar, 
where he was murdered by order of the then ruler, Hadji Yali- 
Ehan-Tura. 

In 1859, Lieui YaUkhanoff made his way from the town of 
Yaimoye to the town of Eashgar in the guise of a trader. 

* A pretty boj, who danoes befoie the public in female 9:pp9xeL'^Autk4n', 
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In 1835, Mr. Johnson, who was engaged in topographical 
works on the confines of Kashmir, made his way to the town of 
Ehotan, where he was kindly received by the temporary ruler 
of the place, Habbiboolla Hadji. 

In 1868, Mr. Shaw appeared at Eashgar, with a consignment 
of goods from India, and he, too, was welcomed by Yakoob Bek. 

In the same year, Mr. Hayward visited Ejishgar, and was 
later on murdered at Yasin. 

In this year, too, our Embassy under Captain Beintal arrived 
in the same town, but it was not received in a thoroughly 
friendly maimer. 

In 1870, the first Embassy under Forsyth came to the country. 
Its members were Messrs. Henderson and Shaw. This Embassy 
went as far as Yarkend. 

In 1872, the Embassy of Baron Kaulbars, captain on the 
Qeneral Staff, was received at Kashgar. The members of this 
mission were Captain Shamgorst and Lieutenants Startseff and 
Kolokoltseff and Mons. Chanwisheff 

In 1873-74, Forsyth's second Embassy was received at Eashgar, 
and its members, in the character of sportsmen, got as far as Fort 
Maral-Bashi.^ 

In 1875, the second Embassy of Captain (now Colonel) Reintal 
was received at Ejishgar. 

Let us now add the years in which Yakoob Bek sent corres- 
ponding missions to various countrie& 

In 1868, Mirza Shadi went to Russia. 

In 1869, the same personage was sent to the Viceroy of India. 

In 1872, Said Yakoob Ehan was accredited to the Viceroy of 
India and to the Turkish Sultan. 

In 1875, the mission of Toorab Hadji arrived in St. Peters- 
burgh. 

The southern and south-western portions of Eashgaria were 
explored by our Embassies and by those sent from India, and the 
following towns were visited by them : Yarkend, Eashgaro and 
Ehotan. There yet remained a considerable tract of country, to 
the east of the town of Eashgar, and as far as Eoonya-Toorfan 



* Half wax between the towns of Eashgar and AkaxL^Authar, 
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and Lob-NoT, which had not been searched oat. It was this 
portion of the country then that our Embassy hoped to visit 
after passing from the town of Osh, in the province of Fei^na, 
to the town of Kashgar, and on beyond to Aksu, Eoocha, Bai, 
Eoorlia, Fort Eara-Shar and lake Bagratch-Eool. 

Ahnoet contemi>oraneous with our Embassy, the celebrated 
traveller, Pijevalski, colonel on the General Staff, reached Lob- 
Nor from Euldja going by way of Eoorlia. 

The work, which is now offered to the public in the shape of 
this book, gives the result of our travels to Eashgaria, and it 
affords also, in several chapters, a complete history of our 
mission based on the report which I presented to the Qovemor- 
General of Turkestan on our return to the town of Tashkent. 

In this book is given, in great detail, information regarding 
our researches in those places alone which we personally 
visited. The difficulty of collecting data, in the face of the 
universal suspicion on the part of the natives, was aggravated 
still more by the official position which I occupied during my 
stay in Eashgaria. These unfavourable conditions could not 
but detract from the completeness of some sections of my work 
in that excursions off the line of the route followed by our 
Embassy were almost impossible. 

Neither did our Embasey start propitiously. After leaving 
Tashkent, in the month of May, we passed through Ehodjent, 

Eokan and Margelan to the town of Osh, whence, on the ^gi^ 

July, we set out for Fort Gulcha. The day following when 
we were halfway between Osh and Gulcha, the Embassy had 
to withstand an unexpected attack from behind an ambus- 
cade, delivered by a gang of Eara-fiarghiz. We were not 
massacred, thanks only to a happy accident, which enabled my 
brother to slay the leader of the gang, a known Eiighiz, by 
name Ishem Bek. In the struggle, I was wounded in the right 
arm, and had to return to Osh to undergo an operation. I 

7tli 

was only able to start again on the j^ October. 

In addition to the persons before appointed, there were added 
to our party Mens. Eren, a doctor, and Mons. Wilkins, a natur- 
alist. The escort^ too, was made up to twenty-five Cossacks 
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and moanted riflemen. Together with the native translators who 
were to collect information, the ' Djigits/^ the personal servants 
of members of the Embassy, and the male-drivers, &a, the total 
number of persons in and attached to our mission amounted to 
sixty- four. There were also 104 saddle and pack-horses. In 
order to acquaint the reader with the form and character of the 
negotiations which I was to carry on with Yakoob Bek, and also 
with the tone which I, as Russian Envoy, was to adopt with the 
ruler of Ejishgaria, I will give an extract from the despatch 
which accompanied the report of the Embassy as furnished by 
me to the Governor-General of Turkestan. 

Proceeding by easy marches from the town of Osh, vid the 
Terek-Davan pass, the Embassy arrived at the town of Eashgar, 

^^ ^^ ^^UiNot^" 1®^^- 373 versts (248§rds miles) were tra- 
versed in eighteen marches. 

Our Embassy remained at Eashgar until the ^nAPeomb w ^ 
expectation of the permission of the ' Badaulet "* for us to proceed 
onwards. 

During the first three days of our stay in Eashgar, our move- 
ments were greatly hampered by order of Yakoob Bek's son, 
Bek-Eoolwi Bek. But, on my threatening to return without 
entering into any sort of negotiations, we attained perfect free- 
dom, of which we availed ourselves by going several times to 
the bazaar in the town, and by studying the infantry, artillery 
and the troops equipped and drilled in the Chinese style. 

P'^ ^^^ 7^^^^^' ^^ permission, which had been asked for, 
came, and on the day but one following, we started on our 
onward route with the intention of going to Fort Togsoon, where 
Yakoob Bek was staying at the time. The onward route of the 
Embassy was as follows : — 

On the ^^ December, after passing Fort Maral-Bashi, we 
came to the town of Aksu, having done 436 versts (390f rds 



' The ' Jigit,' or ' Djinghite;' or ' Djigit,* is * name deriyed from thmt giTon 
to thA hone-aoldien of tlie mzmy of Eaahgmr. Bee Boiilger*8 ILaeligar, page 

148.— Ihifw. 
* As Yakoob Bek is oaUed in Kaskgaria.— iln^Ai^r. 
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miles) in nineteen marches. At Aksa we remained a week, in 
order to become acquainted with the town and its bazaar, and to 
determine various doubtful points. 

On the ^^ December we left Aksu and, proceeding m<i Bai 
and Koocha, arrived at Eoorlia on the g^j^ Januaiy 1877, having 

performed 487 versts (324)rds miles) in nineteen^ marches. The 
entire distance from Osh to Eoorlia, which we had ridden, was 
1,296 versts (864 mUes). 

The day following we were presented to the * Badaulet,' when 
I, in the name of the Governor-GFeneral of Turkestao, offered 
him greeting and delivored my letters and gifts. 

During the ' dastar-kh&n ' (or usual entertainment)' I address- 
ed the ' Badaulet ' in a speech which was almost word for word 
as follows : — 

'' At your desire, Badaulet' of High Dignity,^ we are the first 
Bussians who have accomplished such a long journey in your 
dominions. 

" The rulers at aU the points which we have passed, and the 
persons attached to us have, by your orders, made all the neces- 
sary arrangements so as to render our route as little fatiguing as 
possible, and in this they have completely succeeded. 

" On our part we have, during our journey, used every endea- 
vour to acquaint ourselves with the localities which we have 
passed through, to discover the roads leading fronn the towns, at 
which we have stopped, into Russian territory, to gain a know- 
ledge of these towns, and the requirements of their inhabitants 
with a view to bringing to bear from everything that we have 
seen and learnt, all that could possibly aid in the extension of 
our reciprocal trade relations, and through them of friendly 
intercourse. 

** Whilst performing so long a journey, we have met places 
both fruitful and barren : we have seen towns both large and 
small ; populations both rich and poor. We have noticed too the 
extreme cheapness of all the principal articles of food and of 



^ 8io in original, 20 (7). 

* At whioh the guest is plied with Yarions dishes.— ^<iii#. 
' See Author's note at foot of page 8.— Iraiw. 

* Title given to Asiatio Khans.— iVaiw. 

2 
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domestic use. From this circumstanoe, we have formed the conclu- 
sion that every subject of the 'Badaulet' of High Dignity, if only 
he be not lazy, can live without want We could not but turn 
our attention likewise to the exact fulfilment by the subjects of 
tlie ' Badaulet ' of all the ordinances and orders imposed upon them. 
This was done with the same exactitude in villages, the most 
removed from the town of Eoorlia, as though the 'Badaulet* 
himself were there present. 

" In conclusion, after making this long journey through his 
dominions, we are still more assured that the 'Badaulet' of High 
Dignity has not only created for himself a vast sovereignty, but 
that he possesses the power of wisely ruling if 

This speech Second Captain Soonargooloff translated by 
periods, whereupon Yakoob Bek said in reply that we were bis 
dear guests ; that he had nothing to hide from us ; that he had 
only one wish, and that was to preserve the friendship of the 
Qovemor-Qeueral of Turkestan ; that he was a humble indi- 
vidual, and must rely upon the Russians. 

I then, in the name of (General Aide-de-Camp Yon Elaufmann, 
thanked Yakoob Bek for the good reception which he had given 
to our famous traveller Mens. Pijevalski, and I officially 
requested that he would, in the future, afford him all possible 
assistance. Finally, on rising to take leave, I expressed the hope 
that this occasion of the arrival of a Russian Embassy would 
strengthen ohr friendship with the people of Eashgaria — a 
friendship which had not been interrupted for so many years. 

During the interview, Yakoob Bek deported himself simply 
and kindly, without that exaggerated importance (with which, 
for example, his son, Bek Eooli Bek, received us in Eashgar). 
He himself arranged the dishes spread out before us on the 
' dastar-kh&n,' offered them to us, and hastened the servants 
by remarking that we were displeased. 

Some days afterwards, Zaman-Ehan-Effendi came to u& He 
was entrusted by Yakoob Bek with the conduct of preliminaiy 
negotiations. Our surprise was very great when it appeared 
that Zaman SLhan could speak Russian beautifully, and that he 
was well educated. (We conversed with him about England, 
with which country he appeared to have no sympathies, and 
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about European affairs. He evinced very correct notions, and 
displayed an acquaintance with the situation of affairs in Tunis, 
Algeria and Egypt).^ He conveyed to us some details about his 
past^ from which we gathered that he was an exile from the 
Caucasus ; that he had received his education in Russia ; and that 
for some political reason or another he had been obliged to fly 
to Constantinople. Thence, three years later, Zaman Khan had 
come to Kashgar, and from that time he had been with Yakoob 
Bek in the capacity of trusted Councillor. Zaman Ehan has 
strong sympathies towards the Russians, and has, in fact, shewn 
the bent of his feelings by deeds. It was only by his 
influence that Colonel Prjevalski was allowed to go to Lob-Nor. 
Prior to the arrival of Zaman Ehan in Eoorlia our traveller 
remained in that town under a sort of honourable arrest. Zaman 
Ehan himself offered to accompany Pijevalski to Lob-Nor, and 
afterwards, in his letters to me, our friend expressed his hearty 
thanks to Zaman Ehan for his true friendship and co-operation 
in all the difficult circumstances under which the expedition was 
placed. Notwithstanding, however, my great faith in Zaman Ehan, 
I did not consider it possible to open negotiations witli him 
relative to the establishment of a border line, and so I demanded 
a personal interview with the ' Badaulet.' After several visits 
from Zaman Ehan, in which he, amongst other things, several 
times repeated that Yakoob Bek had disconnected himself from 
the English, as he well understood what sort of people they 
were ; that he had not paid attention to them when they sought to 
sow enmity between the Russians and himself; and that he now 
understood the advantage of depending on the Russians alone. 

At length, on the morning of the ^ pebnuucy ' ^^^^^''^^^ Ehan in- 
formed us that at 8 o'clock that evening the * Badaulet ' wished 
us to go to him in order to conduct our negotiations. Zaman 
Ehan added that an evening reception on the part of the ' Ba- 
daulet' was a great favour, as in the evening he was always in 
good spirits, and at that time only received his nearest and most 
valued friends. 



' Singular ooliioideiioe, for these are the very ooontries that haye attracted, 
•ad are now attraoting, eo mnoh intexeat in Buope.— iVaiw. 
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Setting oat at the appointed hour, aooompanied by Second 
Captain Soonaigooloff only, I was received as aflhbly as on 
the first occasion. After inviting ns to sit down, Yakoob Bek 
said that he was ready to hear what we had to communicate on 
the subject of the establishment of a border line. 

I then made the speech which I had prepared beforehand. 
This Second Captain Soonargooloff translated in short periods 
according to the measure of my elocution. 

The speech was almost verbaHm as follows : — 

^The chief object of my coming is to thoroughly strengthen 
the friendly relations between Russia and Elashgaria, which, 
thanks be to God, have not been interrupted for so many years. 
The second object consists in establishing the main point of a 
boundary line betwixt what was the Khanate of Eokan and 
what is now the Province of Fergana and the possessions of the 
' Badaulet ' of High Degree. 

" lions, the Governor-General of Turkestan, before despatch- 
ing me as his envoy to you, has indicated to me certain points 
through which it is necessary that this frontier line should pass. 

^ The assent of your Highness to the acceptance of this line, in 
accordance with the wishes of the (3ovemor-General of Turkestan, 
will serve as the strongest testimony on your part of your wish 
to strengthen as much as possible the friendly relations with 
powerful Russia. 

** The fate of sovereignties, as of individuals, is directed by the 
Divine will. The Divine will ordains that with wise govern- 
ment some rulers shall establish the power of their States, and 
shall also extend their boimdaries, whilst others, through their 
own defects, not only do not establish that power, but even lose 
that which has been acquired by their forefathers and predecessors 
in the course of many centuries. 

^ Thus it is only thirteen years since the Khanate of Kokan was 
the most powerful State in Central Asia. Its boundaries on the 
west reached to the town of Chemkent ; on the east to the Nar- 
win tract, where Fort Koortka was established ; on the south 
it embraced the whole of the mountain region as far as the exit 
on to the plains of Kashgaria. Koorgashin-Kani and Tash- 
Koorgan were considered its frontier advanced posts. 
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^Internal discord arose, and a series of mistakes were made 
by Ehoodoyar Khan, the last ruler of this Khanate, so that he 
had at first to put up with the loss of several towns, and then 
during last year the possessions formerly comprising the E^ha- 
nate of Eokan were incorporated in the Russian Empire. 

'^ The chief strength and richness of the former Khanate of 
Kokan consisted in its settled population, which is confined to 
the valley of Fergana and to the large towns and villages 
therein. 

''The inhabitants of the mountainous region of the Kokan 
Khanate, viz. Kipchaks, and particularly the Kara-Kirghiz, have 
always served as the source, not of strength, but of weakness. 

" As long as the Qovemment was strong, it maintained in the 
mountains a line of forts, with the aid of which it kept in check 
the mountain population. The weakening of the power of the 
Qovemment was felt first of all in the mountains; whereupon, 
whole tribes of Kara-Kirghiz and Kipchaks, not only refused to 
pay the small tribute charged upon their fiocks and herds, but^ 
after chosing leaders, descended into the plains, and finally over- 
turned the (Government which had begun to grow weak. 

** During the past thirteen years, the mountain tract, separating 
the Fergana valley from Djitwishar and belonging almost 
entirely to the Khanate of Kokan, began by degrees, in conse- 
quence of the weakness of the Government of this Khanate, 
to be incorporated by your Highness in the possessions of 
Kashgaria. 

^ Its incorporation was forced upon you, and had for its sole 
object the deliverance of the peace of your subjects from the 
inroads of the Kara-Kirghiz. 

** With this object you established in the mountains the posts 
of Ooksalwir, Mashroop, Ooloogchat, Nagra^Chaldwee, Tegin 
and Irkeshtam. After this 'your posts along the road to the 
town of Osh reached as far as the natural boundary of Noor 
and along the road to the town of Oo^ent to ^e natural 
boundary of Oi-Tal, in the valley of Alai-Koo. 

" It is indisputable that if the dissension in the Khanate of 
Kokan had not been put a stop to by the appearance of the 
Bussians, your Highness would have found it necessary to 
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continue to extend your dominions in the direction of the north 
as far as the exit from the mountains into the valley of Fergana 
opposite the towns of Osh and of Oozgent. 

*^ With the occupation by us of the Khanate of Eokan, Bus-* 
sian power has taken upon itself the obligation of introducing 
peace into the incorporated possessions and of defending the life 
and property of its new subjects. To this end, therefore, the 
Russians have advanced into the mountains just as far as it 
appeared at first to be necessary. We thus occupied Isfara, 
Ootch-Koorgan and Gk>olcha. 

^ But soon events showed that this line was not su£Scient. 
The insurrection of the Kara-Eoighiz called for a difficult and 
costly expedition into the mountains. This expedition need not 
have taken place if the Russian advanced posts had in the first 
instance been thrown out further to the south than was the case. 

" In August of last year, Mon& the Governor-General of 
Turkestan, being desirous of introducing peace into the province 
of Fergana, visited all the towns of that province and also rode 
out into the mountains beyond Fort Goolcha, in order to make 
himself better acquainted with the boundary line of this 
region. 

^ After a personal inspection of the mountainous country, and 
after a consideration of the report sent to him by the i*uler 
of the province of Fergana^ Mons. the Gbvernor-General of 
Turkestan considered it indispensable, for the future peace of the 
entire population of that province, to arrange with your High- 
ness the main points of the following boundary line between 
Kashgaria and the province in question. 

'^ From the Sooyek pass, which is the extreme point on tlie 
south-west of the boundary between the province of Semi- 
raitchensk and the possessions of the ' Badaulet,' this bordet 
line should pass to Fort Ooloogchat and further on to mount 
Maltabar. 

'' Forts Ck)loogchat, Nagra-Chaldwee, Tegin and Irkeshtam 
should be made over to us. 

^ The detailed settlement of this border line should be left 
to a special commission to be composed of persons appointed 
both by the Governor-General of Turkestan and by your Highness. 
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"On me has been imposed the presentation to your consideration 
of this determination on the part of Mons. the Qovemor-Qeneral 
of Turkestan, and so also has been left to me the arrange- 
ment, in the spirit of this determination, of a project for a treaty 
to be ratified both by your Highness and by Mons. the Qovemor- 
Qeneral of Turkestan." 

Between the several periods of this speech the 'Badaulet ' mado 
observations relating to his own weakness in comparison with the 
power of Russia and to his wish to preserve always a peace 
with her. He went on to add, that it was only by the aid of 
friendship on the part of Russia that he had reached the height 
to which he had attained. 

When I proceeded to speak of Ooloogchat and Maltabar as 
future boundary points, Yakoob Bek's agitation became veiy 
manifest, but he restrained himself until the termination of my 
speech, when he began to point out with fluency his own rights 
to the possession of tliese points. 

He sud that he had established Ooloogchat before Elhoodoyar 
Khan had become the Khan of Kokan ; that all the other posts 
were established under his own immediate superintendence ; that 
the Russians, during Abdoola-Bek's insurrection, had learnt how 
far he was able to protect the boundary which he had himself 
laid down, seeing that not a single Kirghiz had crossed this 
boundary, &a 

In answer I replied to him, that, in the year 1869, when we 
were establishing Fort Narwin, the 'Badaulet' had declared 
his rights in like manner to all the left bank of the Narwin 
river. We had extended the boundary considerably further to 
the south than he had wished, and this fact had, in consequence, 
brought about the friendly relations which had not been inter- 
Tupted up till now. 

After this and some unimportant observations the 'Badaulet' 
said: 

** I beg that you will intercede for me, and be my brother, in 
the presence of the Qovemor-Ghnend of Turkestan. If he 
desires to show me his friendship, let him leave to me the forts 
which I have built and which I have held for fourteen years." 
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I maintained that I could not iBcade one step from the points 
which I had indicated. 

Then the ' Badaulet' proposed that a letter should be written 
to the Qovemor-Qeneral of Turkestan to ask of him some abate- 
ment in his demands. I dissented from this proposition, saying 
that, after having journeyed 2,000 versts (l,S33^rd miles), I 
could not await an answer, and that I had been personally 
entrusted with the settlement of the business. 

After continued assurances that he would agree to less heavy 
conditions and after my refusal to make any sort of concessions, 
the ' Badaulet ' asked me to think over the matter for some 
days. And so we arose on my receiving a jMromise from him 
that he would send Zaman E^han to us next day for the purpose 
of continuing the conference. 

Zaman-Ehan-Effendi and Pansat-Moolla-Yakoob (who was 
attached to us during the whole sojourn of our Embassy) had 
taken no part in our conference ; only once had the'Badaulet' 
turned towards them and said with warmth, as he pointed to 
me, " He requires that I should give up to the Russians Nagra- 
Chaldwee and Ooloogchai" 

The following day Zaman Khan, on behalf of the * Badaulet,' 
made some further concessions, but I held to the surrender of 
Ooloogchat and further demanded a categorical answer. 

At last, on the ^ji"^ Zaman Khan brought me the 

following answer from the ' Badaulet : ' 

^ I accept the proposal of the Russian Envoy to carry the 
boundary through Sooyek, Ooloogchat and Ifaltabar, because I 
do not consider it possible to act in opposition to the will of 
Mons. the Qovemor-Qeneral of Turkestan. 

'' But I will send with you my own envoys for the purpose of 
requesting the powerful Yarwim-Padishah^ to make some abate- 
ment in his demands and to leave in my hand places in the con- 
struction of which I have laboured for fourteen years. If he will 
not consent to this my petition, then I must leave it entirely to 
Mons. the Qovemor-Qeneral of Turkestan to establish a boundary 



* Am General Aide-de-Camp Yon Eaufmann is called in Central Am,-^Autkfir» 
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line wherever he may consider neoesaary, iand I will accept his 
decision." 

Considering ihe instructions which I had received to be f ul- 
filled,^— t^.i to bring about the acceptance of some sort of an 
arrangement of the kind^ I announced my Embassy at an end| 

and appointed the i^ February for a farewell interview with 

the ' Badaulet/ and the ^gg^ idem for our departure. This was 
arranged. 

Daring the march through Kashgaria as far as the town of 
Eoorlia^ and in all our halts at the several towns en route, I and 
the members of the Embassy collected as complete particulars as 
possible in answer to the questions dictated in the instructions 
which had been delivered to me. The collection of these parti' 
oulars could not be concealed from the Eashgarian officials 
attached to our suite, and therefore we, from the first, decided not 
to hide our intentions of acquainting ourselves in the minutest 
particular with Kashgaria. At every step we interrogated the 
people of the country, and then openly jotted down in our note* 
books our own observations. On entering the various towns 
we summoned experienced merchants and agricultuiists for the 
purpose of cross^uestioning them. In like manner, along the 
road we openly inquired the names of the various points of the 
locality through which we passed. Without venturing to 
interfere with our collection of information, the Eashgarian 
officials who accompanied us nevertheless considered it their duty 
to convey to Yakoob Bek an extremely exaggerated account of 
our actions, and therefore, at the first interview with Yakoob Bek 
after oiur arrival at the town of Eoorlia, I openly told the 
' Badaulet * that we were endeavouring to take advantage of 
the journey which we were making throughout his dominions, 
to become acquainted both with them and with all the roads 
leading from Kashgaria into Russian territory. In like manner, 
during our stay of seven days in the town of Eoorlia, I 
expressed a wish to become acquainted with the town of Eashgar 
and with lake Bagratch-Eool, and in order that I might do 
this> I asked Yakoob Bek's consent to my sending to these 
places some members of my Embassy, captain of Artillery N. 

3 
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Eooropatkin and Modb. Wilkins. After some hesitatidu this con* 
sent was given. Daring this trip, my brother openly carried out 
an itinerary survey. Since we had already come through the 
Terek-Davan pass and possessed a description of tlie roads into 
Eashgaria from the Narwin direction by way of the Tooroogart 
and Terektwee passes and from India by the Earakorum and 
Eooen-Loon ranges, one route alone remained unknown to us, — 
viz., that from the town of Aksu (by way of Ootch^Toorfan) and 
the Badal pass to the town of E^rakoL^ At our final interview, 
I obtained the consent of the 'Badaulet' to the despatch nlong 
this rotid of a member of the Embassy, viz., Second Captain 
Soonargooloff, under the pretext of sending thereby to the 
Qovemor-General of Turkestan the earliest information regard- 
ing the Ilmbassy. 

In dentanding of Takoob Bek the cession to us of Ooloogchat 
and other posts, I was guided by two considerations : 

1st, — Prior to the time of our stay in the town of Eoorlia, we 
had succeeded in convindng ourselves that Yakoob Bek's position 
was a veiy diflScult one ; that he did not possess strong sym- 
pathies either on the part of the army or amongst the people. 
Hence the forces that he had collected for a fight with the 
Chinei^e were insufficient, provided the latter were to caiTy on 
the war in any sort of energetic manner, finally, that the mone- 
tary resources of Yakoob Bek were very bad. 

Therefore, in my conferences with the ' Badaulet ' I ■considered it 
possible to assume a tone somewhat difierent to that which the 
Russian Embassies to Eashgaria prior to mine had adopted. I, 
in addition to the open declaration that we were exploring his 
country, spoke to Yakoob Bek of the necessity of " subjecting 
himself to the will of Monathe Governor-General of Turkestan,'' 
and I requested him to surrender without any indemnification 
on our part several posts which, in the opinion of Yakoob Bek, 
had a very important military significance. 

2rwi.— The boundary along the river Eoksoo, which already 
existed according to previous agreements, sufficiently satisfied us. 



^ The road from the town of Aksa thron^^ the Moozart pus to Koldja i» not 
praotioable for mBXptiiug^-^Author. 
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and I, therefore, did not consider it necessary, having regard to 
the uncertainty of the issue of the struggle between the Chinese 
and Takoob Bek, to make any special haste in coming to a settle- 
ment of that boundary question. 
Our Embassy, which set out on its return journey on 

the j^ February, arrived safely in the town of Osh on the 

^^^"^ , having accomplished 1,300 versts (866)rds miles) in 

42 marches (or, including halts, 61 days). From the time of our 
setting out from Tashkent we had traversed in all 3,000 versts 
(2,000 miles). 

The following were the results 6btained by the labours imposed 
on the members of the Mission : 

An itinerary of the route firom the town of Aksu, through 
the towns of Ootch-Toorfan and Karakol, worked out by Second 
Captain Soonargooloff, and notes by Mons. Wilkins^ on Earashar 
and lake Bagratch-Eool.'' 

Moreover, Second Captain N. P. Startseff, known in Turkestan 
as one of the most experienced and skilful topographers, carried 
on from day to day, in spite of bad weather and fatigue, a route 
map [5 versts (3^rd miles) to the inch] of the entire country 
which we had traversed. 

These route maps afforded the principal material in the 
preparation of the map of the country which we now have. In- 
dependently too of Mons. Startseff's labours, Mons. N. N. 
Eooropatkin made a survey of the route lying between the 
town of Eoorlia, Fort Karashar and lake Bagratch-Kool, whilst 
Mons. A. N. Soonargooloff prepared one of the road lying 
between the town of Aksu and the town of Elarakol. 

Over and above all this every member of the Embassy and 
likewise many of the Cossacks and natives endeavoured with all 
their power to lighten the task imposed upon me by bringing 
me various information, some in the form of notes and some by 
word of mouth. 

Throughout the whole of our joumeyings all the Russians, as 
well as the natives of the party, formed one friendly family, 

■ Mono. Wilkins Ukewiae fnznUhad & ihort artiole, entitled '^The natnreof 
the Iwnn of the Tuim " to the Jonnuloalled ^Miure, Ko. 8 lor 1877.— .iv^ibr. 
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living with one common interest, and sharing the same joya. 
and the same sorrowa The time spent among this family will 
for me remain ever memorable. The friendly acoord of the 
members of the Embassy and their readiness to labour for a 
common object, were a support amid all the severe momentii in 
the time passed by the Embassy, and will always call forth in 
my mind the warmest reminiscences of each of our recent fellow- 
travellers. 



A, KOOROPATKIN. 
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CHAPTER I. 

0«ograpliieal ikeieli of KanhgarU — Character of the Kashgarian vaHey — lU moan* 
taina, rivers, soil, oasea and deserts — View of the natural wealth of Kashgaria — 
Comnmnications^Popolation of Kashgaria, oceupationa of ita inhabitants, their 
dress, f6od,'1angiiage7and religion. 

XTndkb |ihe name of Kashgaria is known the country which Geognphkai 
lies between 43^ and So"" North Latitude, and between 72'' and kashgwia. 
90"" East Longitude.^ 

As a whole, Elashgaria is in the form of a crater, the flat Charaecer of 
bottom of which towards the west rises to a level of 4,000 feet garian TaU^. 
above the sea, whilst, on the eastern side, its height does not 
exceed 2,500 feet, which is the height of lake Lob-Nor. Kash- 
garia has a sarfiM^ of 19,000 square miles. 

Mountain ranges of the first class enclose the valley of Kash- its moimtaui 
garia. On the north, there is the Tian Shan range ; on the west '""^^ 
are the Pamir peaks ; on the south, the Kooen-Loon chain, and 
to the east tower the Altwin-Tag mountains, so recently dis- 
covered by Colonel Prjevalski. All these mountains are covered 
with perpetual snow, and their peaks exceed a height of 20,000 
feet above the sea. They are approachable only by narrow 
tracks, whilst parts of them are altogether inaccessible during 
the winter season. The passes over them are very diflicult, and 
often lie at a height of 14,000 feet. 

Thousands of swift streams carry their waters towards the lu rivers. 
Kashgarian plains, and some of these, before issuing from the 
mountains, are grouped in several well-defined river systems. 
For instance, there are the Khotan-Darya, the Yarkend-Daryay 
the Kashgar-Darya, the Aksu-Darya, the Koocha-Darya, the 
Haidoo-Qola.' All these streams, afler joining together, form 



I Pnlkoff '8 reckoning. The ObaerTatory of Polkoff is 80* 19* 40*5' east of 
Oreenwioh.^TVajw. 

* Otherwiae oalled the Haldwin-KooTa. This river psases under Fort Ksni- 
•bar, and henoe formerly was wrongly called the Karashar^Daiya. - iittf A#r. 
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the volume of the river Tarim, which loses itself in the marshes 
Burroiinding lake Lob-Nor. 

The coarse of the principal rivers of Rashgaria exceeds 1000, 
and even 1,400 versts (666}rds and 933^rd miles respectively), 
but in volume and depth they are far behind the Central Asian 
rivers, — i.e., the Sir-Darya and the Amoo-Darya. In tbeir upper 
courses, the Kashgarian rivers are swift and stony, and flow 
through steep gorges ; whilst in their middle and lower streams, 
that is, after they have reached the plains, their currents are less 
rapid, and their banks are low and marshy, so that in some parts 
their waters go to form lakes and bogs overgrown with coarse 
reeds. 

In illustration of this description, let us here give some 
detailed particulars concerning the rivers Eashgar-Daiya, 'J'arim 
and lake Lob-Nor. The river Kashgar-Darya (Ewizwil-Soo) at 
600 verstsr (SSS^rd miles) from its source, and at 800 (SSSJrd 
miles) from lake Lob-Nor, i.e., at station Eoopruk (which is on 
the road from the town of Eashgar to the town of Aksu, at a 
distance of 300 versts (200 miles from the former), has a width 
of 11 'sajens,'^ a depth of 2 'sajens' (14 feet), and a velocity 
of 200 feet per miiiute. 

The river Tarim, according to Mons. Prjevalski's measurements, 
has, at the western extremity of lake Lob-Nor, near the village 
Abdalla, a width of 18 'sajens' (42 yards), a depth of 
2 ' sajens ' (14 feet), and a velocity of 140 feet per minute. Near 
lake Lob-Nor it narrows to 3 or 4 * sajens ' (21 and 28 feet 
respectively), and loses itself in the reed-growths about the lake 
where the Tarim receives the waters of the Oogen-Darya ' at a 
distance of more than 300 versts (200 miles) from lake Lob- 
Nor; it then becomes a very wide stream, with a width of 
60 ' sajens ' (140 yards), and a depth of 3 ' sajens ' (21 feet). 
That the Tarim is less wide at its mouth than at the point where 
it receives the waters of the Oogen-Darya, is explained by the 
fact that the course of the river towards its mouth lies through 
marshes and lakes. 



I 25|TdB juds.— IWmw. 

' so vexBti (581id miles) to the aonfih of tha town of Koorlia.— iintA^. 
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Lake Lob-Nor has, according to Prjevalski's account, a length 
of 100 yersts (662rds miles), and a width of 20 versts (ISird 
miles). This lake, or, to speak more correctly, this marsh, is 
thickly overgrown with reeds rising to a height of as much as 
21 feet. On its southern bank only is there a narrow strip of 
clear water, the width of which is from one to three versts (frds 
mile to 2 miles). The depth of the lake is ordinarily 6 feet^ 
but in certain places it is as much as from 12 to 13 feet. Its 
water is dear and fresh. 

The soil of the Eashgarian plains is brackish throughout the The son of 
entire country. Oases afford the only fruitful land. In the 
southern portions of the valley there are vast tracts of criim^ 
bling sands. lu the northern and central parts the sandy tracts 
are less frequent. They here take the form of narrow and low 
rows of hillocks. In the neighbourhood of the moimtains the 
soil is covered with pebbles. 

The climate of Eashgaria is in the highest degree dry, with The dinute of 

o o .f Kashgaria. 

severe heat in summer, and comparatively warm weather in 
winter. During the autumn of 1876, which we spent in Eash* 
garia, there was not one fall of rain. During the winter snow fell 
but three times, and even then it immediately melted. In the 
spring of 1877, the sky was frequently overcast, but rain fell 
only once during the whole season. The winds in the spring 
are very strong, and usually begin about 11 o'clock in the 
morning, and last till the evening. Fogs are very frequent in 
Eashgaria. They obscure for a whole day the entire horizon,, 
leaving but a clear circle in the aenith. 

Tiie arable portion of Eashgaria is confined to a narrow belt^ TheeaitiTation 
which is shut in by the highlands of the Tian Shan, the Pamir ""^ ^^«'^ 
and the Eooen-Loon mountains. 

The country, outside this region, consists of an almost uninha-* The oeses of 
bited desert. But the belt above spoken of is not wide, and ^••*'«"^ 
does not, throughout its extent, present a surface of fruitful land; 
such fruitful portions a«i are cultivated and dwelt upon are 
situated within oases. The largest of these, begiuning from the 
east, are Eoonya-Toorfan, Earashar, Eoorlia, Eoocha, Bai, 
Aksu, Maral-Bashi, Eashgar, Tangi-Hissar, Yarkend, Ehotan 
and Eeriya. Their . situation depends on the course of the 
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principal rivers of Kashgaria Each of these oases is a circle of 
green corn cut off from the remainder by a sandy waste in 
some cases over a hundred versts (66§rds miles) wide. Through 
all of the above enumerated oases there passes a road, which 
is the main road of the whole country. In the desert parts of 
the country small settlements exist along this road, and there 
have been built, throughout its course, several stations, in all of 
which there is a garrison of a few men. 
iSd vSlL**S Cultivation in the oases is kept up by means of irrigation. 
irrigwioiL Each of the principal rivers of Kashgaria, via,, the Khotan-Dar- 
ya, the Yarkend-Darya, the Kashgar-Daiya, the Aksu-Darya, 
&c., are diverted (before they issue from the mountains), by the 
aid of dams, into several main streams. These streams are in 
turn diverted into courses from which the water is let out on to 
the fields. A veiy complicated irrigation system is thus formed 
in all parts of the oases. Each small field must have its own 
watercourse, otherwise cultivation could not be carried on. 
The system of dykes makes it possible to evenly distribute the 
water in every direction. The water thus let out on any par- 
ticular field lies on it for several days. The boundaries of these 
oases are very clearly marked Wherever there is water there is 
life ; where the water ceases, there is a desert. On the other hand, 
it pays to let the water out on to the desert, as in this way 
barren and even brackish tracts are made available for cultivation. 
There is water in Kashgaria sufficient to irrigate a consider* 
ably larger tract of country than is now in use. It may be 
affirmed with accuracy that the sparseness of the population of 
Kashgaria is the principal cause for the relatively small portion 
of land now under cultivation, whilst the amount of land that is 
suited to irrigation and cultivation is not smaU, and might be 
taken up by a considerably larger number of inhabitants. 
SfNjd^^thi* ^^^ Embassy, after leaving the town of Osh (in the province 
^Mjl^Kiidi- ^^ Fergana), crossed the Tian Shan by the Terek-Davan pass 
gftria» and BO reached the town of Kashgar. Then passing through the 

towns of Aksu, Bai, Koocha and Eoorlia, it reached Fort Kara- 
shar, traversing by this route a great portion of that part of 
SLashgaria which is embraced within the cultivated tracts. Qoing 
by the main road, we came across the following oases and desert 
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regions. Between Eashgar and the village of Faizabad there is 
an oasis of 70 versts (46)rd8 miles). Between Faizabad and 
Fort Maral-Bashi there is a desert stretching over 150 versts 
(100 miles). The len(^ of the Maral-Bashi oasis is 20 versts 
(13|rd mites). Between this, and as far as the borders of the Aksa 
oasis, there intervene 166 versts (110 miles) of desert country; 
The length of the Aksu oasis hj the road is 86 versts (56)rds miles). 
From the latter, up to the oasis around the town of Bai, there 
is a desert of 65 versts (43|rd miles). The length by the road 
across the Bai oasis is 25 versts (16)rds miles). Between this to 
the Eoocha oasis lies a desert of 60 versts (40 miles). The length 
of the Koocha oasis by the road is 26 versts (16frds miles). 
Between this again and the oasis surrounding the hamlet of Boo- 
goor, there is a desert of 70 versts (46}rds miles). The extent 
of the Boogoor oasis is 15 versts (10 miles). Between it and 
the Eoorlia oasis intervenes a desert of 150 versts (100 miles)^ 
The length of the Eoorlia oasis by the road is 10 versts (6}rds 
miles), and, between it and the Earashar oasis, there is a desert 
of 45 versts (80 miles). 

Each of these extensive oases contains one comparatively 
large town, which forms the centre of a dbtrict, comprising a 
greater or less number of villages. According to the conditions 
of soil and of irrigation, the rural population is either distri- 
buted over large villages or scattered over small Sums. Between 
the several villages and fSstrms considerable tracts of waterless 
country are frequently met with. 

The barren portions of Eashgaria present several phases. Appeanmee or 
There are crumbling sands (to the south), there are again n>cky ^^^*^>^^* 
tracts or country covered with loose stones, and there are brack- 
ish soils. The last mentioned are the most common of alL Salt 
impregnates the clayey soil of the country, and renders it 
spongy and brittle. Sometimes the fields look white as with 
snow from the quantity of salt exuding to the surfietce. 

In the brackish parts of Eashgaria» amongst other scanty 
kinds of vegetation, tamarisk and a peculiar kind of poplar, 
called '* Toograk," grow. 

Immediately after issuing from the oasis of Eashgar, a brack- 
ish and level salt tract begins, along which are scattered conical 

4 
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hillocks of a salt-like soil. These hillocks are sometimes several 
feet high. On their summits grow tamarisks, the long and 
numerous roots of which bind together the interior of the hil- 
locks in every direction. 

Whole generations of this plant intermingle one with the 
other on the same hillock, thus adding to the mass of roots. In 
order to get fuel, the natives burrow under some of the hillocks, 
and extract from each several loads of roots. 

In going to the town of Aksu from Kashgar, after passing the 
village of Eoopruk, and before crossing the river Kwizwil-Soo, 
we met with the first separate " Toograk " trees. Beyond these, 
a&;ain, we came to a forest of the same kind. This forest forms 
a narrow belt by the river Ewizwil-Soo, and reaches to Tarim 
and lake Lob-Nor. According to the natives, " Toograk " forests 
also skirt the rivers Yarkend-Darya and Kbotan-Darya. 

In the " Toograk " forests we found no decayed soil, such as is 
an indispensable characteristic of other foresta According to the 
investigations of one of the members of the Embassy, Mons. A. 
Wilkins, the leathery leaves of this kind of tree dry on the 
twigs, and the wind then disperses and reduces them to dust 
Hence the leaves do not go to form the vegetable soil spoken of. 

In " Toograk " forests the soil is composed of a clay impreg- 
nated with salt, such as is characteristic of the greater portion 
of the surface of Kashgaria. In moving through a *' Toograk ** 
forest clouds of a brackish dust are raised, which is very injuri- 
ous to the eyes. 

Some of the properties of a ** Toograk " tree are noticed in 
the irregular form of its leaves, so that on one and the same 
tree several shapes will be found. 

On the branches of such trees, especially on such branches as 
have been broken, masses of a white powder will appear. From 
this a kind of glue is prepared. 

The rivers of Kashgaria have thick reed-growths on both 
banks. These reeds are thickest at the place where the parti- 
cular river enters a lake. 

The height of these reeds is sometimes as much as 21 feet 
Fannt ©I The poor but, from a scientific point of view, very interesting 

fauna of Kashgaria is still but little known. Those who wish to 
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become, in aome measure, acquainted with it, are recommended 
to refer to the work of N. M. Prjevalski, entitled " From Euldja 
across the Tian Shan to Lob-Nor ; " ^ also to an article by Mons. 
A. Wilkins, headed " The Nature of the Basin of the Tarim ; " ' 
and to an article by Mons. Yalikhanoff on *' the Condition of 
Altwishar, or the Six Eastern Towns of the Chinese Province of 
Nan-Loo/*» 

The natural riches, too, of Eashgaria have been also but little Natuni wMith 
explored. Mineral wealth that has ever drawn the Chinese ^ >«*"«• 
towards this country must be very considerable Gold is found 
in the neighbourhood of Eeria ; and there is copper in Aksu» 
Sairam and Eoocha. The latter place too yields iron, coal, 
sulphur, alum and sal ammoniac. In the neighbourhood of 
Eashgar, there is coal and lead. Ehotan yields naphtha ; Eal- 
pin * sulphur ; and the vicinity of Bai saltpetre. 

Of raw products, after grains of all kinds, the prindpal things 
that Eashgaria produces, are wool and silk. Besides that which 
goes to supply local requirements, masses of 'mata' (a coarse 
cotton web) are exported from Eitshgaria to Semiraitchensk 
and the province of Fergana, and even to Orenburgh, for sale to 
the Eirghiz. The production of this 'mata' is confined prin- 
cipally to the neighbourhood of Eashgar. Wool is produced 
chiefly in the Ehotan and Eoonya-Toorfan districts ; silk, too, is 
raised in the first of these. During the last year, raw silk 
formed a very important item in the export trade of Eashgaria. 
The local silk manufiictures are not exported with the exception 
of ' mashroop ' (a semi-silken web). ** Hashish " * from Tarkeod 
forms an important item in the exports to Eashmir and the 

' ** Fxom Kuldja mtoss the TUn Shan to Lob-Nor." An aooonnt of the expe- 
dition of GoL N. M. PrJeTBkld, in Central AaU, in 1876-77. Vide " InteUlgenoe 
of the Impezial Bnaiian Oeogxaphioal Sooietj for 1877,** V6L XIII, Bee. II, 
pagee 268 and following. Thia oompUation has appeared in the form of a eepa- 
rate hook. (An Bngliah translation of wiiioh has been published. W. E. 0.)~ 
Anther. 

* See the Jonmal oalled « Natnie," for 1877, No. m.-^Auther. 

* See Jonmal of the Imperial Bnssian Geographical Sooietj fm 1861, No. III. 
8eo. II, pages 1 to 76.— Anther. 

^ A row of settlements north of the road from Ootoh-Toorf an to the town 
of Eashgar.— iitftA^r. 

^ A drug similar in its effects to opiam.—JVM#. 
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Punjab. Moreover, amongst the exports, the carpets from Eho- 
tan, the slippers from Yarkend, the leathern and copper-wares 
from Aksu, the iron manujfiictares from Eoocha, are renowned. 
Tarkend is celebrated for its fruit, Aksu for its tobacco, and 
Eoonya-Toor&n for its wool and cotton. 

Of domestic animals, the following are bred in Kashgaria : 
homed cattle, horses, sheep, mules and donkeys. In respect of 
horses, on which all the articles of trade are carried, and espe- 
cially of sheep, there is amongst the settled population of the 
eountry a great deficiency. Sheep are procured from the Kir- 
ghiz of the mountain tracts, bordering on Kashgaria ; and horses 
from the inhabitants of Fergana. There are but very few cameb 
in the country. 

We have already said that the principal road of Slashgaria is 
the cart-road which connects the towns of Koonya-ToorfSui, 
Earashar, Eoorlia^ Eoocha, Bai, Aksu, Eashgar, Tarkend and 
Ehotan. This road is the chief trade and military route of the 
whole country. Not tar from the town of Eoonya-Toorfan, it is 
joined to the Chinese trade route (also a cart-road), which passes 
through the Celestial Empire, vid Choogoochak, to Qootchen; 
Hami, Lan-Djei-Foo, Hankoi, to Nankin. After this the road 
runs parallel with the mountains, and meets a number of bridle 
paths that intersect the Tian Shan, Pamir and Eooen-Loon. 
The principal of these, beginning from the north, are : — 

1. The road from the town of Eoorlia, along the Yuldoos 
and Eoonges valleys, to the town of Eooldja. This road, which 
was traversed during the year 1877 by Colonel Pijevalski, is 
630 verBts(853^rd miles) long. The highest passes on it are the 
Habtsagai-Gol, 9,360 feet, and the Narat, 9,800 feet, above the 
sea. The first of these leads from the Haidwin-Eooya (Haidoo- 
Gola) valley to the Yuldoos valley. This road is not practicable 
in winter time on account of the drifts of snow. 

2. The roads from the town of Bai and Aksu to the Moozart 
pass, and thence to the toWn of Eooldja. From the town of 
Bai to the Moozart pass is about 170 versts (113^rd miles),^ and 



* Aooofding to the infonnatloii which weooUeotad in answer to questions put 
the load from the town of Bai to the Moosart pass lies by the following TiUages : 
Dayanohik (400 houses), Oosten and Kari (eaoh from 60 to 100 honses). 
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to the town of Eooldja about 300 versts (200 miles). The road 
from Aksu to the Moozart pass joins on to the road from the 
town of Bai to the Moozart goard-hoose. From Aksu to thi» 
guard-house the distance is about 80 versts (53jli*d miles). To 
the Moozart pass it is 60 versts (40 miles) more. The entire 
distance from the town of Aksu to the Moozart pass is about 
140 versts (93|rd miles), and to the town of Eooldja^ about 440 
versts (298^rd miles). There is another and somewhat circuitous 
Toad» which, first of all, follows the main road to Bai as far as 
the Djoorga station, whence it turns off to the mountains, and 
at the Oostan-Booi settlement, emerges into the valley of the 
river Moozart, which is distant from the Moozart guard-house 
from 40 to 50 versts (from 26irds to 83ird miles).^ 

3. The road from Aksu to the town of Ootch-Toorfian and 
beyond lies by way of the Badal pass and Fort Eara-EoL 
This route was traversed in the year 1877 by a member of our 
Embassy, Captain Soonargooloft The distance by it from the 
town of Aksu to the Russian settlement of Slivkino, near Eara- 
Eol, is 309 versts (206 miles).' 

€ai«rk6hi(2001iovfles),KanlMikh(Kara-Bagh?) (600 hoiiaes). From Bai to the 
latfe6rii4rtMh*(86¥entior24iiiU68). From KwaUkh to the Mbortrt gmurdf 
house is about 80 TeiBtB (63ird miles), and thenoe to the Mooeart pass is about 
60 versts (40 miles). The whole distaDoe from the town of Bai to the Moocart 
pass is about 176 versts (116|rds miles). On the summit of this pass a small 
g^nard-house has been built» and lower down a fort» which contains 800 men.—' 

* The road from Ahsn to the Djoorga station, the Bmbasiy marehed over by 
the following stages :— From Aksu to the Ishlianchi settlement, 18 versts (12 
miles) ; from Ishliandhi to Kara-Tulgoon, 86 versts (84 miles) ; from Kara- 
Ynlgoon to Djoorga, 86 versts (24 miles) : total, 90 vents (60 miles). I do not 
know the distanoe from I^oorga to Ooetan*Booi along the valley of the river 
Hooiart, but I suppose that it is from 26 to 86 versts (16|rds to 28ird miles)^ 
This would make the whole length of the road from Aksu to theHoosart guard- 
house, 160 versts (100 ixdM),-^Autker. 

* The marches by this route are as fdUowB:— From Aksu to Barin, 82 versts 
(21ird miles) ; from Baxin to Achatag, 26 versts (17ird miles) ; from Achatag 
to Ootoh-Tcorlan, 24 vezits (16 miles) ; from Ootch-Toorfto to Bash-Yagma, 
27 versts (18 miles) ; from Bash-Yagma to Agatoh-Kool, 61 versts (84 miles); 
Hie road then ascends the Badal pass and reaches a height of 14,000 feet above 
the sea, and so paves to the Tepe guard-house, distant from Agatoh Eool 
24 vents (16 miles). From Tepe to Djau-I^oorek the distance is 60 versts (881rd 
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4. There are several roads from Fort Narwiu to the town of 
Kashgar. The moat practicable of these lie across the Terektwi 
and Tooi^oogart passes. The road from the town of Eashgar to 
Fort Narwin, by the first of these, is 260 versts (173^rd miles) ; 
and by the second, 270 versts (180 miles). As fur as Fort Nar- 
win, a cart-road has already been made. From this to Eashgar 
there are^^^at present, only bridle paths. Apparently the fittest 
of these for conversion into a cart-road was traversed by 
Colonels Eanlbars and Reintal in 1870 and 1875 respectively. 
This road runs from Fort Narwin, across the Tash-Babat pass 
to lake Chatwirkool, and thence across the Tooroogart pass to 
Fort Ohakmak, and so on by the village of Artoosh to the 
town of Sjishgar. According to descriptions given of it, this 
road could, with very inconsiderable alterations, be easily con- 
verted into a cart-road. 

6. There are several bridle paths leading from the towns of 
Osh and Oozgent (the province of Fergana) to the town of 
Eashgar. The first of these, along which passes the trade 
between Eashgaria and the Central Asian states, goes by way of 
the Terek-Davan pass. This route has been traversed by our 
Embassies on two occasions — ^in October 1877, and in March 
1878. It embraces^ from the town of Osh to the town of Eash- 
gar, an extent of 872 versts (248 miles), including the passes over 
the parallel branches of the AUu range. The heights of these are 
as follows: The Chigirchik, 7,000 feet; the Terek-Davan, 12,000 
feet; the Ike-Ikezyak, about 10,000 feet; and the Shoor-Boolak, 
above 8,000 feet. This road, before it could be turned into a cart- 
road, would require the expenditure of vast sums of money- 
money that could scarcely be recovered. From four to five 
months in the year, — i.6., from the middle of April to the middle 
of September, — this route is abandoned by traders in consequence 
of the flooding of the rivers and the rocky nature of the country. 



nfles) ; fcom Djaa-DJoorek the road Moendi the Kashlca Soo pass, and then 
dMoenda into the vall^j of the riyer Zooka, alongr whioh it goee as far as 
the Biuaian eetUement of SliTkiiio, lying distant from the town of y<i»yiroi, 
88 TeEBts (22 milee) ; from Djaa-^joorek to Slivkino, the distanoe is 76 Tersts 
(M mllaa).*il><iUr. 
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Doring tiiese monthB, carayaDB select the road across one of the 
following passes, which lead on to the plains of Alai.^ 

The roads from Fergana into Eashgaria, vid the Alai range, lie 
across the following paeses, beginning with those leading across 
the Narwin tract, — i,e., the part of the country nearest to Semi- 
raitchensk : (i ) the road across the Eoogart pass ; (ii) the road across 
the Chitta pass ; and (iii) the one across the Bogooz pass. These 
three passes are very steep. The movements over them begin 
in the middle of April, and go on to the beginning of October 
(old style), when snow drifts begin to interrupt the communica- 
tions, (iv) the road across the Belyaooli pass, which diverges 
from the main road across the Terek-Davan pass, near Yangi- 
Arwik, and again joins it at the valley of the river Kok-Soo. 
Along all these passes only Elirghiz and Kirghiz traders go. 
After these follow in the order given, (v) the pass across 
the Terek-Davan, of which we have already spoken, (vi) The 
Kolmak-Atoo pass, which is very high and steep, is followed 
only by Kirghiz; ( vii) the Shart pass; (viii) the Archatwi ; (iz) the 
Taldwik ; (x) the Toorook. The last four lead from the province 
of Fergana to the valley of the Greater Alai, whence they emerge 
by the Toongoobooroon pass, near the Lrkeshtam post, on to the 
caravan road across the Terek-Davan. Movements across these 
passes begin only from the middle of April and continue to the 
middle of September, or sometimes to the beginning of October 
(old style). During the other months there are no movements 
across these passes in consequence of the deep snow drifts from 



1 The dirtanoM along the route from the town of Oah to Kaahgar, vid the Terek- 
DttTMn peas, are aa f oUowa : from the town of Oah to the entranoe of the Taldwik 
paM IS Terata (12 milna) ; from the Taldwik paaa to Fort Oooloha 49 Tersta 
(32}rdB milea) ; from Fort Ch)oloh» to Kwixwil-Koorg«n 16| Terata (11 milea) ; 
from Kwiawil-Koorgan to Sarwi-Kooohook 86 Terata (24 milea) ; from Sarwi- 
Kooohook to the rlTer Kok-Soo 28 Terata (18|rda mflea); from the liTer 
Kok*Soo to the Kaahgarian poat of Irkeahtam 23 Terata (Ift^rd milea) ; from 
Irkaahtam to Igin 20 Terata (IS^rd milea) ; from Igin to Fort Ooloogohat 
18 Terata (12 milea) ; from Ooloogohat to Ooksalwir 40 Terata (26irda milea) ; 
from Ookaalwir to Koorgaahin-Kani 27 Terais (18 milea) ; from Koorgaahin- 
Kani to Ean-DJoogan 22 Terata (Ufrda milea) ; from Kan-Djoogan to Hin-Ynl 
80 Terata (20 milea) ; from Hin-Ynl to Fort Yangi Shar 44 Terata (29}rd milea) ; 
from Fort Yangi-Shar *to Ka«hgar 7 Terata (4}rda milea) — Author. 
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tbe direction of the vast Alai plateau^ and also owing to the want 
of fuel Along the northern slopes of the passes there is fiiel in 
the shape of ' archa ' (the pencil cedar) in abundance ; whereas, 
on the soathem slopes and in the valley of the Alai, the only 
fuel to be got is dung. The best of the four passes last men* 
tioned is the Taldwik, along which caravans of goods are sent 
when the communications across the Terek-Davan pass are 
interrupted. 

Trade betireen Eashgaria and Fergana is almost entirely 
carried on by means of horses. Sometimes the smaller caravana 
have camels and mulea The latter animal is, however, met 
with in every caravan, but it is ridden only by the muleteers 
who precede the caravans. With regard to the route across 
the Terek-Davan, an insufficiency of fuel is only met with on 
the southern slopes of the Tian Shan. In winter time caravans 
take with them dried com for fodder. In the encampments on 
the southern slopes the horses find enough grass to munch 
throughout the year. On the northern slopes, however, they 
only get such fodder as can be carried. Water of good quality 
is everywhere met with. In the warmer weather the various 
natural boundaries are made use of for encamping grounds and 
also in winter time by such nomad Kirghiz as remain in the 
mountain& Beyond the Terek-Davan pass, in the Eashgarian 
dominions, a row of small road-side forts and posts have been 
built by Yakoob Bek. Near these small quantities of forage can 
be procured. Food for the persons accompanying a caravan 
must> however, be carried for the whole journey, as along the 
road it is only possible to occasionally buy sheep. 

During the winter time communications are only practicable 
by way of the Terek-Davan pass. This pass is often deep in 
snow, and then movements are impeded for several day8> and 
sometimes for weeks together. Eara-Eirghiz of the Sartlar tribe, 
who roam about the pass, have the monopoly of conducting cara- 
vans across it, and for doing this they receive the principal part 
of their earnings. As a rule, when the pass is blocked with snow, 
caravans approaching from the town of Osh stop at Soofi-Eoor- 
gan, which is in the centre of the nomads of the Sartlar tribe, 
while those approaching from the direction of Easligar, halt at the 
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Irkeshtam post, and there make arrangements with the Kara- 
Kirghiz for the conduct of their caravan across the pass. 

The Sartlar-Kirghiz, when the snow is deep, bring out seyeral 
' yaks' (oxen of a Tibetan breed) to tread down a roadway and 
the caravans are then conducted over the track. * 

Passing to a review of the population of Kashj2;aria» let us say The popnia- 

some words regarding the peoples composmg the aborigines of g^ria. 
this country. 

From the infoitnation we possess, it may be supposed that 
originally Eastern Turkestan was inhabited by peoples of Aryan 
origin. 

From the Second Century B.C., races of Mongol descent began 
to pour into Eastern Turkestan. These people either drove out 
the aborigines of the country, or mingled with them, and so formed 
the peculiar race inhabiting Kashgaria. The incessant wars 
waged between the dwellers in Eastern Turkestan and the 
Chinese^ left behind them that Chinese type in the admixture 
that now predominates in the country. This is especially notice- 
able in those parts of Kashgaria bordering on China. In like 
manner are still found traces of those Arabs who invaded Eastern 
Turkestan in the Eighth Centuiy. 

At the present time the purer types of Aryan people are, 
according to the researches of our Asian explorers, only to be 
found in the inaccessible mountains that border Kashgaria on 
the west and south-west. The Mongol race has been well main- 
tained amongst the Kalmucks, a few of whom dwell in the 
neighbourhood of E[arashar and in the valley of the Haidwin- 
Kooya. 

The occupiers of the several oases compose the settled popu- 
lation of Kashgaria, and they have adopted for their tribal desig- 
nations the names of these oases. Thus we find in the country 
Kashgarians, Yarkendians, Khotanese, Aksutians, Koochayans, 
and Toor&ntians. They in reality all belong to the one ugly 
type into which at present enters, in a more marked manner—^ 
now the Turkish race (amongst the inhabitants of the west and 
south-west) — ^now the Mongol race (amongst the dwellers in the 
eastern portions of the country). 

The more modern inhabitants of Kashgaria are composed of 

5 
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Chinese, DooDgans and emigrants from Western Turkestan, and 
especially from the late Khanate of Eokan, These people are 
called Andijantians. Hindoos are met with too, but in con- 
siderably less numbers ; they appear chiefly in the character of 
traders. The Eara-Eirghiz compose the nomad population 
which occupies the mountain tract encircling Eashgaria 

The total number of the inhabitants of Eashgaria can only 
be determined in a very approximate manner. It may be sup- 
posed that in the whole country there are 1,200^000 souls, and 
that thwe are 65 persons to the square mile. 

The settled population of Eashgaria is chiefly agricultural, — 
reaping their crops of wheat, barley, maize, millet, rice and 
cotton. By reason of the system of irrigation in vogue, very 
good harvests are obtained. The nomad portion of the popula- 
tion also adds agriculture to its flock-rearing. The crops raised 
by it consist chiefly of barley. Thanks to the frequent falls of 
rain in the mountains, all these crops are obtained without the 
aid of irrigation. 

Mountain industries do not occupy a very considerable 
place. Small quantities of coal and of metab are obtained, but» 
generally speaking, such industries in Eashgaria are in their 
infancy, and this too in spite of the known mineral wealth of 
the country. 

Prior to the conquest of Eashgaria by Yakoob Bek, the 
Chinese used to engage themselves to a great extent in the work- 
ing of gold and in extracting naphtha in the province of Ehotan. 
Now it is said that the working of gold has fallen ofi*, but even 
at present it brings in to the ruler of Ehotan a large revenue. 

The various industries of Eashgaria are, comparatively speak- 
ing, very advanced, and still they can only be considered to be 
mediocre. The first place is taken by the produce of ' mata ' 
(see page 27), articles of apparel and slippers, carpets and silk. 
Then come the working of metals, the shaping of wood into 
articles for domestic use, the manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments and of arms, the working in leather. Speaking generally, 
with the exception of ' mata * and of other articles of drees, all 
these productions only suffice for the not too exorbitant needs of 
the local population. 
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Farther on we shall speak of the trade of Eashgaria i^feport^ 
greater detail Now we will only remark, that the articles of '^^"^^^"^^ 
export from Kashgaria are as follows: — Of raw goods — silk, 
cotton, opiom, alum, sal ammoniac and sulphur: of manu- 
fiftctared wares — * mata,' prints, ' mashroop ' (a semi-silken and 
very durable material), carpets, slippers and coloured linens. 
Of these ' mata ' is exported in very consideraUe quantities, 
and forms the principal item in the export trade of the country. 



They import into Eashgaria from Russia, chintzes, doth, tinsel, importi into 
iron and ironwares, pewter, tea, sugar, dyed articles of various 
kinds, matches, 8addles> leather straps, glue, fruits and tobacco. 

Russian manufactured wares predominate in the markets of 
all the towDs that we visited, whereas the English goods that 
get into Eashgaria from India (viA Ladak and Tarkend) cannot 
as yet compete with them. The specimens of English chintzes 
that we collected, although very pretty in design, are not lasting 
in quality, and are moreover fiided, and fiur more highly priced 
than the same sort of Russian articles. Indian muslins are 
&irly well distributed throughout Ejushgaria, and indeed every- 
where in Central Asia. Of late the importation into Eashgaria 
of tea from ludia has greatly increased. The chief articles of 
export from Eashgaria to India are opium and silver in the 
form of bars (or ' yambs'). 

Inasmuch as Eashiraria cannot be called a countrv richly Gmiditioa of 

^ ^ ^ ^ the people of 

endowed by nature, her inhabitants are not to be held as opulent KMbgark. 
people. But then their requirements are but very few. Their 
dwelling places are poor, being built of sun-burnt bricks, and Their dweU- 
without windows. They have earthen floors, and are generally ''^ 
of the same type of architecture as obtains throughout Central 
Asia. But then, on the other hand, it must be observed, that 
there are, for example, in our own Central Asian possessions, very 
many comparatively rich houses in the towns — houses, the inner 
walls of which are made of alabaster, and the ceilings adorned 
with carvings and rich modelling, whilst the exteriors are but 
of burnt brick. In Eashgaria the abodes of the rulers of the 
country present the appearance of simplicity almost approach-^ 
ing to poverty. The walls are not merely left unplastered, but 
are without white-waslL Towns thus look poor and dirty. The 
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absenoe, too, of imposiog buildings like mosques, strikes the eye 
at first sight. Several buildings that have still remained from 
the times of the Arab rule, are almost the only memorials 
deserving of the attention in an architectural sense. The interior 
arrangements of most of the houses fully correspond with their 
exteriors. The household furniture is of the most primitive 
order. A few benches, low wooden tables, some wooden and 
earthen utensils, the whole presenting an air of poverty, and 
often of filth. 
^^^^ ^* It should be added, that if architectural science in Eashgaria 
KMhgtfia. remains at such a low ebb, so too are all the other sciences found 
to be in the same primitive condition. They are more likely to 
disappear than to improve. Literature in Eashgaria does not 
exist with the exception of some works of Bokharian and of 
Arab writers. After going through the greater portion of the 
country we nowhere saw a single bookshop. 
^Tie of ^^ ^® ^'^^ ^^ ^® people of Eashgaria is similar to that worn 
KAsbgaria. }jfy i^he people of all the Central Asian Ehanatea They have the 
same long shirt made of ' mata,' trowsers of sheepskin, the 
' choga,' morocco leather slippers, and on their heads the customary 
turban. The comparative poverty of the inhabitants of Eash- 
garia is revealed to a certain extent by the sort of calico mate- 
rial which they wear. As a rule, on fite days, one will meet in 
tlie bazar of Central Asian towns, many people attired in semi- 
silken, silken, and even brocaded materials ; whilst there are few 
really poor persons who do not wear chintzes. In Eashgaria^ 
however, the number of people dad in chintzes ornamented with 
embroidery are very rare, whilst those dressed in silk are in the 
minority. In winter time, they add to the number of their 
garments by placing one over the other. Their chintz coverings 
are then wadded or covered with sheepskin or other furs. 
Their food. xhe daily food of the mass of the people consists of a dish of 

* tooppa»' a thick kind of vermicelli, cut up with a greater or 
less quantity of meat^ or with an admixture of grease, and 
*■ shoorpa ' or mutton broth with vegetables, to which meat is 
added according to the means of the good man of the house. 

On festive occasions the most favourite dish of all Central 
Asian peoples is prepared, — viz., the ' plov ' or ' pilau,' a mixture 
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of rice, mutton aad spices.^ From Ghineae owiaine, the people 
of Eashgaria have learnt to make ' el-kazan/ a kind of soup 
prepared in a peculiar vessel sliaped like a ' samovar * (or Bas- 
iian tea am), and divided into several compartments. Into the 
composition of this very complicated dish various sorts of meat 
enter, also vermicelli, pepper, cloves and laurel leaves. But this 
kind of food is only within the reach of rich people. From the 
Chinese the people of Kashgaria have also borrowed various 
kinds of jellies. Their drink at meals is generally water, and Their drink, 
occasionally milk. In Kashgaria, during the autumn and winter, 
fruits are a greatuddition to the food of the population. Amongst 
these, the first place is taken by various sorts of melons and of 
water-melons, grapes, pears and apples. Of sweetmeats the con- 
fectionery imported from Bussia occupies a very perceptible 
place. 

The language of Kashgaria is almost everywhere Turkish, 
and throughout the entire country all speak one and the same 
dialect. 

This dialect is, in some respects, different to that in use in the iiie i«ngiiAg« 
other Central Asian Khanates. The difference partly arises in 
consequence of an admixture of Chinese words, and partly 
because different names are given to the various articles. There 
is yet another distinction. The Kashgarians pronounce words 
with scarcely opened lips and with closed teeth, and hence do 
not divide either one sound or one syllable from another. 
Amongst the Kashgarians, too, there are many words that obtain 
likewise amongst our own Tatars, words which are not used 
generally in Turkestan. An inhabitant of Tashkent would not 
understand these words, whilst an Orenburgh Tatar would do 
so, although with difficulty, in consequence of the manner of 
pronouncing them, and the substitution of certain letters for 
others. The Chinese words used by Kashgarians in conversation 
become mutilated in the procesa 

The names of the weights and measures that are used in the 
country are borrowed from the Chinese, as are also the divisions 

' ' PiUn,' ' shoorpa ' and ' toopim * are the prinoipal diaheB of the inhabit- 
ants of our own Oentral Asian possessions. In Tashkent * tooppa * goes hj 
tiie name of ' oogra.* — Author* 
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of time. As a general role, the difference in the dialects of 
Eashgaria and those of Turkestan is not so great as to prerent 
a Turkestanese from acquiring within the space of some weeks 
that which distinguishes his own patois from the Eashgarian 
dialect 

ui^^%ie of "^^ ^^^ o^ ^^ population of Eashgaria professes the ICaho- 

^^S"^ metan religion. 

minbtnttonof Since the introduction of Yakoob Bek's power into the 

th« ooimbT. country, no other religion has been tolerated. Those Chinese 
who were allowed to live, were turned into Mahometans, for 
they had but the choice between death and a change of their 
religion. An exception was made in favour of the Ealmucks, 
who remained idol-worshippers. In the time of the Chinese 
dominion, the people were left free to follow their own &ith. 
In those days the severity and {isknatacism of the teaching of 
Mahomet was very skilfully circumscribed by the sons of the 
Celestial Empire. One of the results of their influence was the 
great freedom given to women. Women were even allowed to- 
walk about in the streets with unveiled faces. Moreover, the 
Chinese allowed themselves great latitude in morals — a latitude 
which approached often to depravity, and gave license in the 
matter of marriage. Marriage, which can, by the law of Maho- 
met, be so easily dissolved in Elashgaria, was set aside with even 
fewer formalities ; and besides this, amongst the Chinese there 
is a kind of marriage in vogue, which is contracted for a term — 
this term may be for a week only. These temporary marriages- 
which are entered into with all the usual ceremonial rites are 
principally contracted by those traders who are residing but for 
a time in the country. Fasts are irregularly kept, and prayers 
are still less frequently said. Since the seizure of power by 
Takoob Bek, he, in the matter of religion, has placed his heavy 
hand on the people. The former strict observance of religious 
ceremonies, such as fasts and public prayers, has again appeared. 
In order to insure the uninterrupted observance of religious 
rites, a class of clergy has been established. Women, too, have 
been directed to walk in public with veiled fiEUse& The most 
favourite /fte day of Asiatics — ^the 'baiga' — at which the men 
show their skill in horsemanship and their strength in 
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personal encounters has been forbidden. Licensed houses which, 
during the Chinese rule, became so numerous, have been closed 
throughout the towns of Eashgaria. Yakoob Bek has himself 
given an example of devoutness and of simplicity of life, and 
has strictly required the like firom others. He has acted as 
though he would turn the country into one vast monastery, in 
which the new monks must, whilst cultivating the soil with the 
sweat of their brow, give as much as possible — ^nay, the greater 
part of their earnings — ^into the hands of the Qovemment, to 
devote to warlike impulses. Plurality of wives in Kashgaria, 
as in other Mussulman countries, is open to all, and yet in prac- 
tice it is a custom that is within the reach of the opulent alone- 
Yakoob Bek, whilst leading an exceedingly chaste life, and 
living in no better style than any thriving native, prefers to 
dwell in a caravanserai rather than in a house, and maintains 
in his ordinary harem as many as 300 women, six of whom 
accompany him in all his wanderings.^ 

Severe punishments, often that by death, overtake those 
disobedient to the will of Yakoob Bek. Of late years, however, 
having succeeded in making his name terrible, this potentate has^ 
in spite of the generally-received opinion to the contrary, very 
seldom resorted to capital punishment Being in need of money, 
he has more frequently punished offenders and those in disgrace 
by declaring their possessions confiscated to the Stata 

Of diseases that are most ordinarily met with in Eashgaria^ DiaaMM pro. 
the first place must be assigned to those connected with the KMhgirim. 
eyes. Blindness is very common, as are also affections of the 
lungs, scrofula, itch, tumours and goitre. Affections of the eye 
are explained by the saline properties of the dust that fills the 
air, and by the glare arising in summer time from the salty soil 
The natives attribute the frequency of goitre to the use of water. 
One must also call attention to those diseases which arise from 
the veiy extended use of opium. Dr. Bellew, Forsyth's colleague, 
has observed that such diseases impair the digestive organs and 
produce hypochondria and manias of various kind& The use of 
opium is common to both men and women. 

* The ohsBte life notwithstanding.— IVaiw. 
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DiTiflioB of Knhgiria in an ftdministntive aaiM -* Hakims — GoUectioa of tazei, diraet 
and indireet — SiriEan— Tus-Bashis, Kasia and Raiaes — Proportion of taxation to 
the Cirdas of Kaabgar, Maral -Baahi, Akao, Bai, Kooeha and Koorlia — Aboaoa in 
tha oolloetion of tazea — Diaaatitfaotion of tbo population with Takoob Bak — 
Canaea of tha diaaatiafaeiion of oertain olaaaaa ; Agriealtoral, Priaatl j and Military — 
Ita eonaeqnaneea. 

^h^a^n ^ ^^ administratiye sense, EasbgariA is divided into ten 
an adminiatra- principal, and a considerable number of lesser, units. To the prin- 
cipal belong the Circles of Eashgar, Yangi-Hissar, Yarkend^ 
E[hotan, Aksu, Ootch-Toorfan, Bai, Eoocha, Eoorlia and Eoonya- 
Toor&n. Amongst the lesser divisions are classed the Circles, or, 
more properly, the Sections of Maral-Bashi, which lies on the road 
from Eashgar to the town of Aksu ; Ealpin, situated between 
Eashgar and the town of Ootch-Toorfiui ; Ooloogchat^ which 
embraces a part of the mountain region between the province 
of Fergana and Eashgaria; S^argalwik, situated on the road 
between the town of Yarkend and Ehotan ; Tash-Eoorgan, which 
embraces the mountain region and the highlands of the Yarkend- 
Daiya. To the same divisions belong those cultivated tracts 
which have an administration independent of the Circles above 
enumerated. Of these we only know the following, which adjoin 
the Circle of Eashgar, via^ Oopal, Tash-Malwik, Artoosh, Argoo, 
Tazgoon and Ehan-Arwik. 

Each Ciide contains one town and a greater or less number of 
villages. Thus, to the Eashgar Circle belong the villages of 
Sarman, Togoozak, Eoorgan, Eara-Ewir, Bish-Earam, Abat, 
Ewizwil-Booi, Yandam, Shaptali, Ak-Yar, Yar-Masan, Lower 
Yandam, Bai-Tookai, Ehosh-Abat (Hosh-Abat), Faizabad, Eoop- 
Sangir, Toopryak, Earabag, Parratch, Boovia-Eatai, Nanchook^ 
Davlet-Bag and Ewizwil-Doobya. 

To the Aksu Circle belong the villages of Eoom-Bash, Sai- 
Arwik, Bish-Arwik, Chook-Tal, Igartchi, Asook, Baldan, Djam, 
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Abdali-Kavoonooah, Taldadwi (or as some call it Taz-Langar), 
Sooget, Eoom-Tam, IshlantchL The six villages last noted share 
the eommou name of Tar-Bashi 

To the Maral-Bashi Section are attadied the villages of Char- 
Bag, Toomshooik, Ghadwir-Eool, Psyak-Swindwi, TaksrKoodookc 

To the Bai Circle belong the villages of Kooshtam, Davantchiki 
Charktchi, Kara-Bag, Taka-Arwik,Mirza-Tam^OoQ-Bashi, Djig* 
Daily Yangabad, Oot-Bashi, Azgan, Tukagwir-Balwiktchi,Itartchi> 
Tangi-Langar, Kaptchi, Ak-Ooili, Choodja-Balwikchi, Aral> 
Togto-Soon, Boogan, Chigan, Ewizwil and others. The twelve 
villages last mentioned are grouped together and form the lai^e 
settlement of Sairam, which on the maps is represented as a town. 

In the Eoocha Circle are included the town of Sha-Yar and 
the villages of Eara-Eash, EooDtchi-Makhabya, Tag-Arwik^ 
Boostan, Pailu, Toi-Booldwi, Sooleiman, Togoos-Tama, Ehodja- 
Eambar, Davlet-Bag, Swirak-Toograk, Shik-Tari» Eok, Goombat, 
Shemal-Bag, Mazar-Bag, Ootchar, Mazar-Ehodja, Shoomoot, 
Yaka-Yarwik, Sakatchi, Ooi^oon, Tagetchi, Erish and others. 

To the Eoorlia Circle belong the villages of Boogoor, Yan^- 
Hissar, Yangobad, Tesh-Arwik, Yaigi, Chimpakh, Arol Alasai (the 
four last mentioned form a group around Boogoor), Eargaboikj 
Takhtwi, Bagdjida, Maloo, Booloon, Eoodook, Tala-Boolak, Ak- 
Sarai (the last eight are grouped around Yangi-Hissar), Doorbin, 
Eosh-Arwik, Toorba, Sailwik, Sai-Bag (the last five are dose to 
the town of Eoorlia), Danzil^ the fort aud village of Earashar 
and others. 

The Hakima, or rulers of each Circle, are designated Bek^ by Hakima. 
the * Badaulet,' and the rulers of the Sections are called Beks, Tog- 
eohas,^ PansoMs^ and ^Iho Yuz-Baskis} All the Hakims are 

■ NoU^—ln. explanation of the titles ref exed to in this para, the following maj 
here Boifloe :— 
Bek or Beg is a chief or gOTemor of a provmce. 

* m^geobm or TpghiUehi is a headman or chief of an encampment or Tillage. 
One possessed of the U§\ or tvgk^ i ^., entitled to carry the insignia of military 
rank— a yak's tail fastened at the top of a long stick and used as the standard 
of a military oflioer of rank.^ Vide Shaw's Sketch of the Language of Eastern 
Turkestan. 

* Patuat oi Pamad Is the chief of fire hundred. 

* Tnt-Baski ia a centurion or chief of a hundred.— r/*0fi«.* 

6 
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independent the one of the other, and are directly answerable to 
Yakoob Bek himselC Each rules his district as though he held it 
on lease. He is obliged to furnish to the treasury a certain fixed 
quantity of produce and of money. Anything that remains 
over and above this quota he can keep for himself. The Hakims 
do not receive any personal allowance nor any State contribu- 
tions towards the government of their provinces. Each ruler is, 
moreover, required to maintain at the expense of his Circle or 
Section a greater or less number of soldiers to furnish the garri- 
sons of the towns, also* a staff of police officials and postmen or 
messengers. 

In consequence of these arrangements on the part of Yakoob 
Bek, the Hakims receive territorial possessions of greater or less 
extent either for a time or in perpetuity. Each, moreover, besides 
furnishing the treasury with a certain fixed quantity of grain and of 
money, is obliged to make yearly offerings to the ' Badaulet.' The 
nature and value of such tribute are strongly influenced by the 
good or bad state of the ruler's relations towards the donors. 
The gifts may oonust of a large number of horses, of bales of 
robes, of carpets, of silken webs, of packages of tea» and of sugar, 
of plates containing gold and silver money or bars or ingots. 
The number * nine' plays a considerable part in the amount of 
these ^fts. It is usual, for example, to send as an offering one 
or several sets, of nine horses each, of nine bales of robes (or in 
case of the donor's poverty of only nine robes), of nine boxes or 
loaves of sugar, of nine ' yambs' (bars of the value of 108 
roubles^ each), &c. These offerings are either sent by the hands 
of accredited personages, or are personally made by the Hakims 
on bended knee before the * Badaulet' 

The ^ Badaulet ' bestows on his Hakims in return for their 
gifts a greater amount of his favour than of material articles 
having intrinsic value, liobes of various colours, girdles and 
fire-arms are generally the things that he gives both to the 
Hakims of high rank as well as to the messengers of more 
humble position. 

Before we speak of the administration, we had better first 

' A rouble is worth now aboat 2ff. M.-^Traiu, 
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explain what the duties of the several individuals, who belong; to 
the administrative * personnel' are. Let us, therefore, briefly refer 
to the taxes and imposts that exist in Eashgaria. 

The taxes that obtain in Kashgaria are the same as those in Tb« taxes ud 
other Asiatic States. Amongst them the first place is occupied by KMhgaria. 
the heradj tax. This consists of 1-lOth part of the produce of 
the soiL Then follows the tanap tax on gardens, sown fields, 
cotton, clover and orchard produce. Each taruip is assessed 
separately, and amounts to 20 ' teugas.*^ Lastly, there is the 
ziaket tax on cattle and merchandise, amounting to about 2| per 
cent 

The keradj, tcmap and 9iaJcet are the direct taxes. Amongst P|[^ ^^ 
the numerous indirect taxes are — 

Samanrpool. — ^This is a batman (or 10 lbs. weight) of grain 
(generally wheat) with two sacks of straw. Now, in place of 
straw, money is exacted at discretion, but often to a oonsiderable 
amount 

Kiyafoen. — ^As the tax on grain is called, which goes to recom- 
pense the tax-gatherers when they collect the several taxes. The 
amount of this is likewise discretionary, and depends on the 
greater or less degree of avarice on the part of the ' Beks ' and 
their tax-gatherers. 

TarirKara. — After the death of a native of the country, his 
property is appraised, and from 2^ to 5 per. cent is taken for the 
use of the State. 

Amongst the indirect imposts too must also be classed the 
demands made on the population for money, for produce, and for 
fuel to supply the demands of foreigners and their embassies^ 
when these arrive at the several st^es on their route through 
the country. Likewise the furnishing of Tnaterid to meet the 
burdens of war, the gratuitous supply of fuel for heating soldiers' 
barracks. State and public buildings, and the compukory and 
unrequited labour of those employed on earthworks. 

Each Circle or Section, in an administrative sense, — i. 6., for the DiTuion of 
collection of taxes, — is divided into a greater or less number of of Secaou*. 

■ A * tenga* » 10 Biusian ' kopaikas;* and a * kopaika* laabont 4ih farthing. 
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f)ar(»y ' voloBt8»' or ^ aksakalstvas/ and each of these oontains 
one or more villages. 

Tiie • Sirktfs ' In the 'volosts ' the principal official personages are the Sirkara . 

AMhia!' *' And the TuZ'Biiehie. 

Duties of the The duties of the Sirkar are to collect, to hold, and to acconnfe 
to the treasury for the heradj imposta He likewise superin- 
tends the State victualling stores, from which he issues to the 
various troops on the march the necessary provisions and forage. 
This system is pursued by means of contracts entered into with 
the Hakvms. 

Daties of the fhe Yvo-BoBhia sec to the collection of the ziaket tax and to 

^ Yu-BMbiv 

all the indirect taxes, with the exception of the Boma/nrfool 
and kiyafaen, with which the Si/rka/r only is concerned. On the 
Yva-BasMs are imposed the maintenance of order in their vil- 
lages, the keeping up and repairing of the roads, the reception of 
official personages and of troops, the assigning to these of halting- 
places, the collection from the people of the requisite carriage for 
troops, and the making over of ibis and of other requirements 
to the military authorities. 

Every Hakim has attached to his suite one principal Sirhar 
and several Mirzaa (secretaries or writers). 

As we have said above, the collection of the hei*adj and ziaket 
taxes is carried out in each ' volost' by the local officials, viz., 
the SMcars and Tva-BoBhie^ The collection of the tanap tax, 
on the other hand, is under the immediate superintendence of 
the Hakims themselves, and for the purpose of collecting this 
tax the Hakims send forth their Mirzas. 

• The henzdj tax is either farmed out to the Sirka/rB, who are 
then obliged to furnish to the treasury a certain fixed quantity 
of grain, apart from the harvest gathering, or its value in moneys 
or the SMcare themselves send into the treasury yearly an 
amount of grain reckoned in connection with the harvest supply: 

In the former case, a person is appointed to the office of 
Si/i^kar by the HaJcim. In the latter, the Sirkar mxist be an 
inhabitant of the place, from whom the Hakim will require a 
guarantee for the fulfilment of his duties, and a security that 
the full amount of the fixed contribution is exacted from the 
more wealthy inhabitants. 
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The adminiBtratioQ of justice in Elaahgaria is entrusted to YT^'lJ'^^'^ 
Karia, who are appointed by Yakoob Bek. There is one or more " ' ' 
Kazi for eaeh.of the several 'volosts' according to the density 
of the population and the extent of couutry embraced in the 
particular ' volost.' With each Kazi is associated a Mooftia, or 
interpreter of the law. And in each settlement there is at least 
one Raia, who is selected from among the most moral and devout 
of the local inhabitants. The rights of these Baiaea are very 
extensive, and they are exercised and extended in the majority of 
cases, so as to bear on the popubtion not less heavily than does the 
latitude allowed to the Sirhars and Yuz-Bctehis in the collection 
of taxes. According to the spirit of the law and to custom, the 
Bais is the guardian of the public morals, and of the purity of 
the ceremonials of the Mahometan religion. 

Armed with the symbol of his power — a knotted rope — the Bais 
visits the people at any hour of the day or nighty since he has 
the right to enter every house. Men, women and children are 
all subject to his orders. He has to see that there are no dissen* 
sions in families; that every one, children included, regularly 
attends the appointed prayers ; that the children are sent to 
school; that just weights and measures are adhered to in the 
Bhops; that the articles sold in the bazars are of good quality; 
that the women do not appear in the public streets with unveiled 
faces; and that by eight or nine o'clock at night every member of 
a household has gone off to bed The Beds can punish offenders, or 
even those suspected of crime, with stripes on the back, shoulders 
and head. For certain offences, which are specified, a fixed number 
of stripes are awarded. For example, a weaver, who sells Tnata 
in pieces of less than the usual length, will receive 39 stripes. 

The measured progress of the Bais along the streets, attended 
by the police, calls forth a panic amongst those whom he meets. 
The men, as a rule, stand still with lowered head and wait until the 
strict guardian of the law has passed by; women and children, 
on the other hand, on beholding the dreaded Rats, rush off any- 
where in headlong fiight. Every person so met, even if he shall 
have committed no &ult, and provided he is not of the richer 
sort, may certainly reckon on the receipt of several blows with 
the thong carried by the Bais. 
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^fuSkii^ '^^ ceremonialfl of religion are carried on in the mosques by 
K«8iig«ri«. MooUaha. These per^ns are likewise appointed by the 'Ba- 
daulet/ The individuals chosen are generally taken from the 
higher dasses at the colleges. Failing these, they are selected 
from the most religious and respected individuals amongst the 
local inhabitants. The schools attached to the mosques are of 
two kinds, — the lower or MaJdah, and the higher or Madresaaa. 
The teachers in the former are styled khalifiu, and in the latter 
moodarissea. 

At the head-quarters of every Circle, in addition to the officials 
above referred to, there reside a Kaziroakar^ or special judge 
appointed to try persons in the military profession ; a Kazi- 
KazyaUy or elder of all tlie Kazis; and a KazinRais, or elder of 
all the So/iees. These three officials are personally appointed by 
Yakoob Bek, and are independent of the Hakims. Not one of 
^on M^he^^** ^^^ ^^^ personages who have been mentioned, beginning with 
Mmai offleuis the Hakim, receives from the State any stipend. The Hakims 
remunerate themselves out of the taxes which they collect, and 
judging from the nature of the pi*esent8 which they find it 
possible to make to the ' Badaulet,' this remuneration must be 
something very considerable. 

Those Sirkara to whom the keradj tax is fiirmed out, receive 
no remuneration. But the Sirkara who collect the same tax in 
conjunction with the harvest, have the right to a kiafaen^ — i. «., 
to a certain portion of grain, as a remuneration for themselves 
and for those assistants associated with them in the collection 
of the tax. 

The TuZ'Bashia, who are chosen from amongst the local 
inhabitants, as a rule, own land on the spot where they are 
serving, and in that case they make the people attend to it 
without payment. 

The Kazia and MoofHaa exact from litigants or offenders a 
certain fixed remuneration for every case that they settle. This 
remuneration, beginning at 20 kopaikas,^ goes up to figures 
that are very large. Those police officials, too, who attend on the 
Kaai, and all persons summoned to hb Court, also demand fix)m 
the litigants or offenders a stipulated amount. 

' Aboat 6d. in English money.— ^aiw. 
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The Baiaea are likewise in the habit of accepting voluntary 
contributions made to induce them to be less strict. These 
offerings are sometimes very large. Besides this, the Baia, who 
officiates at all funerals, enjoys, the right of taking for himself 
the best robe of the deceased which, according to custom, is always 
placed on the body during the ceremonies prior to interment. 

The remuneration of the MooUahs likewise falls on the people, 
and consists of voluntaiy offerings, of payments made for the 
instruction of children in the schools, if, that is, the school is in 
charge of a MooUah, and of fixed sums for conducting marriages, 
making out divorces, attending funerals, and the like. 

The remuneration of the school teachers depends on the num- 
ber of their pupils and the degree of wealth of the pupils' 
parents. Oenerally speaking, it is very little, and is paid partly 
in kind and partly in money. 

Notwithstanding that none o( the official personages of Eash- Character of 

., . . * ij J • i.1. !• the Btvie main- 

gana are in the receipt of any fixed income, they live, as com- tained by the 
pared with the people around them, in a very affluent way. the ^'dais of 

With regard to the ruler himself and the modesty of his own ^^^'^ 
personal requirements, Yakoob Bek may serve as an example 
not only to all Asiatic potentates, but to certain of his own Beks. 
His residences are simple even to poverty. His own dress and 
food and that of all his followers are of the same quality. His 
sole extravagance appears to take the form of a large harem, in 
which there are three hundred women. His marching harem, 
as has been said above, consists of six wives. ' The court display 
of Yakoob Bek little resembles in its limited extent that kept 
up by either the Amir of Bokhara or the late Ehan of Eokan. 

All the arrangements for the administration of the country Takoob Bek*a 
and all his correspondence, Yakoob Bek carries on through his tranaaetinff 
chanceUerie, which is composed of four Mirzas, These Mvrzas ^^^g^ 
serve Yakoob Bek both as secretaries and as clerks. One of them, ^'^^* 
Makhsoom by name, was sent as envoy to Tashkent in the 
year 1872, and enjoyed the greatest influence in affairs. 

On every possible occasion, Yakoob Bek's orders are issued 
verbally. 

Eveiy morning at dawn, the ruler takes his accustomed 
seat on a carpet placed near the door of his audience chamber. 
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All the oorreepondence which has been received daring the 
previous day, he peruses line by line. After reading through in 
this way every paper, he immediately dictates his orders, and 
these are written out by the Mi/rza on the back of each paper« 
Every day mounted couriers, who ride at a speed of from 140 
to 200 verets (from 90 to 130 miles) in the 24 hours, carry 
the several papers to their destination. At every 40 or 60 versts 
(26 to 30 miles) the couriers change horses at stations built 
for the purpose. 

The swiftness of Yakoob Bek's decisions and their severity 

are known to all, and hence all his subjects learn to tremble at 

hb name even when they are hundreds of versts away. 

^* "hlw^d**' ^ ^'^y know with approximate accuracy the amount of the 

imid bT the te- taxcs in kind paid by the several Circles or Sections which I 

vcral Circles . ^ 

orSaetiooa. visited (from Eashgar viA Aksu, Bai, Eoocha, Eoorlia and 
Earashar). Of the amount of the taxes paid in the Yarkend and 
Ehotan Oirdes I have not even approximate information. . 

Nevertheless, the question as to the paying powers and re- 
sources of the population of Eashgaria is so important and so 
interestiog that I produce below, in spite of its incompleteness, 
all the information which we collected on the subject. 
KMhgar Cir. ^e will begin with the Eashgar Circle. The Hakim of this 
Circle, Aldash-Datkha, a Tashkent merchant, sent in to the trea- 
sury from the town of Eashgar and from all the above enumerated 
villages of the same Circle a heradj tax of 900,000 ckariks ^ of 
different grains, chiefly maize and wheat 

Of this quantity the amounts that came from the villages 
lying along the main road to Maral-Bashi were as follows : — 

From Shaptali, with its 600 families, 2,000 ckariks. From the 
village of Faizabad, with from 400 to 500 families, 60,000 charUcB. 

' Aooording to oaloolatioDs which we made in the town of Akmi, the weight 
of a ekarikss2i ftm. wheat, or 26 Ibe. of maise, or 25 Ytm, of barley. — Author. 

Mr. Shaw, in hie Tocabolarj of the langnage of Bastem Tarkeatant 
eaya : " There are three distinot oharaeii in Baatem Tnrkestan,— K>ne nsed fof 
raw silk, oertain odonring materiala, spioea, tea, fco. : it ia eqnal to 4 Jings or 
5 lbs. The eeoond ia naed for all manner of gooda, and is called atJUigtashi, 
' food weight,* tdBOtSft-tash, ' four weights :* it weighs 12^ Jin^s or nearly 16 lbs. 
Thia ia diatingnished from the third sort recent! j introduced by the Amir, which 
is called buk-Uuh, < fire weights,* and weighs 16 jings or 20 Ibsr-^Truns. 
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This Tillage, together with that of Ehanarwik, is the chief 
centre of the mata iadastry. From the village of Yangobad, 
with from 70 to 100 &milies, 400 chariks. Since the previous 
year Yangobad has been incorporated in the Maral-Bashi Circle. 

The total amount of the tomap tax is not known. From cer- 
tun villages, in which horticulture is more highly developed, 
there were collected from Bish-Earam 100,000 tengas ; ^ from 
Abat, 32,000 ; from Togoozak, 64,000 ; from Eoorgan, 16,000 ; from 
Ewizwil-Booi the ixLna/p and ziaket taxes together 90,000 ; from 
Nanchook, 25,000 ; and from Daviet-Bag, 18,000 imgas. The 
amount of the ziaket tax from the same places is not known. 

From the Sections that are independent of the Eashgar Circle, Seetiom inde- 

• « 11 I.* ^11^ P6nd6at of tli6 

the collections are as follows : — £tfbgarGiroie. 

From Ehan-Axwik the heradj tax amounts to 220,000 charikaf 
and the ziaket and tanap taxes to 118,000 tercets. The taxes 
from Ehan-Arwik were fixed by Yakoob Bek in favour of his 
eldest son, Bek-Eooli Bek, and they, therefore, do not go to the 
State. 

From Ta^oon the hsradQ tax amounts to 90,000 c&oriib, and 
the tana/p and wjJcet to 88,000 tengas. 

This Section consists of from 13 to 15 small settlements, which 
bear the common designation of Tazgoon. The Hakim of this 



* Without taking into aooonnt tho exohange on silTor, one vmj xtokum a 
Eaahgar tenga at 10 hepaikat. — Author. Ten hopaikoi wonld be equal to 
abont 8^. Bnglish.— ^oiit. 

Mr. Shaw, in the work previously quoted, wjb :— "A tangak, or tsn^a^ oonsists of 
26 small oopper 'ooins * (of Ohinese make with sqnaze holes through them) oalled 
dak-^kSm, eaoh of whioh is worth twoptU (imaginary ooin). The value of the 
fM^oA varies oonstantly in the basars aooording to the number of them that may 
be given for a kttrt (a Ohinese silver ingot weighing about 2 Its and worth 
about 170 rupees). Sometimes the number reaches 1,100 and sometimes falls 
as low as 800. The Amir of Kashgar has lately supplied the laok of small 
sUver ooinage, by issuing in the name of the Sultan of Turk^ silver ooins worth 
» Um^ak eaoh, and called ak-tangdh (white tangahs) afttr the model of the 
Ehokan and Bokhara ooins of the same name. These are eurrent at a small 
premium. The Khotan tcMgak oonsists of 60 oopper thn-^haf^ which are only 
slightly smaller than the YarkendiiaA-tf Aofi. Oonsequently, a Khotan tangahiB 
worth nearly twioe as much as a Yarkend or Eashgar one.*' The word ienga 
is also used for the teaUM of a fish. — Tram, 

7 
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Section is one Talam Bek, a native of Eashgar. The inhabitants 
are principally husbandmen, and their chief crop is maize. The 
popuhition of Ta^oon amounts to about 10,000 families.^ 

Artoosh yields a heradj tax of 83,000 charike. The amount 
of the tcmap and ziaket taxes is not known. The principal 
article of industry of its inhabitants is mata Of an inferior 
quality. Husbandry occupies a secondary place. The population 
of Artoosh is above 10,000 fisunilies. 

From Tash-Malwik they collect — 

A h&radj tax of 64,000 chariks and a ziaket tax of 40,000 
tengas. To this Section belongs the mountain region near lake 
Sari-KoL Its inhabitants are for the most part Kirghiz, who 
pay, by means of the cattle which they possess, the ziaket tax to 
the amount above named. Their occupations are husbandry to 
a limited extent and digging for coal. The number of the inha^ 
bitants is not known. The Hakim of this section is Abdul Bah- 
man-Moorza-Bardar, a Eara-Eirghiz of the Naiman tribe from 
the Margelan district 

In Argoo, three years ago, the heradj tax amounted to 48,000 
charikB, Its inhabitants are workers in truUa of an inferior 
kind. They also prepare soap, cultivate gardens, and carry on a 
trade with the Kirghiz. The population, according to Chinese 
reckoning, consists of 300 familiea 

Oopal produces a heradj tax of 80,000 chariJca. The amount 
of its contributions to the tanap and ziaket taxes is not known. 
Its population is agricultural The Hakim of this place is Ra- 
him-Baba-Togsoba, an inhabitant of Pskent On him has been 
conferred the right to make use of the revenue from Oopal for 
the maintenance of the garrisons of the forts in the mountain 
districts between the province of Fergana and Kashgaria. 

In the Maral-Bashi Section, the heradj tax amounts to 40,000 
{Juarike. Its population is reckoned at 3,000 £unilies. The 
people of this Section are Doolane, a Mongol race, which migrat- 
ed to Kashgaria about 160 years ago, duiing the Djoongar rule. 
The race took up its abode along the course of the rivers 



> Aooording to the fiist oentoB oanied out by the Chineee in the jear 1760, 
there were in Ta^^oon only 700 f amiliea.— ^ittA^. 
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Kashgar-Darya^ Yarkend-Darya, Ehotan-Darya, and in ihe 
neighbourhood of lake Lob-Nor. 

Their poor little villages exist along these rivers up to this 
time. The Doolans are divided into three tribes : (1) The Chaei^ 
Shirin, who dwell along the road from the village of Chadwir- 
Kool to the town of Aksu and in the village of Psyak-Swindwi, 
which lies to the south of the main road along the river Eash- 
gar-Darya. They sometimes call themselves Mogols. (2) the 
Bachook, who dwell along the road from Maral-Bashi to Yarkend ; 
aQd(3 ) the Boogo(>r;who occupy the village of Chadwir-Eool ouly. 

The Ealpin Section brings ia a heradj tax amounting to 
14,000 charika, a tanap tax of 20,000 tengas, and a ziaket tax 
of 25,000 tengas. It has a population of 3,000 fiunilies. The 
village of Ealpin stretches in a long line several versts to the 
north of the road from the town of Eashgar to Ooteh-Toorfan, 
and lies dose to the latter place. 

The Aksu Circle yields a heradj tax of from 1,500,000 to Aksa Cireie. 
2,000,000 cha/riJes, a tanap tax of 100,000 tengas, and a sAdket 
tax, from its cattle, of 60,000 tengas. The population of the 
Aksu Circle amounts to 30,000 families. 

The Bai Circle brings in a heradj tax of 80,000 cha/riks, a Sai Circle. 
taaiap tax of from 26,000 to 30,000 tengaa, and a ziaket tax of 
from 45,000 to 50,000 tengas} The population of the town of 
Bai is 390 6unilies. That of the village of Sairam and of the 
adjoining handets is 800 families. 

The Eoocha Circle yields a heradj tax of 250,000 chcmka, a Xooeha cSfde. 
tcmap tax of 70,000 tengas, and a ziaket tax of 150,000 tengas. 
Into these figures enter the same taxes from the town of Sha-Yar. 

The Eoorlia Circle gives a heradj tax of 200,000 charika, a xooriu Cireio. 
ta^hop tax of 120,000 tengas, and a ziaket tax of 160,000 tengas. 
To these figures must be added the contributions from the village 
of Boogoor and of the neighbouring hamlets — a heradj tax of 
40,000 chariks, a tonap tax of 20,000 tengas, a ziaket tax of 25,000 
tengas. The iK>pulation of the Eoorlia Circle is 2,000 fiimilies. 



* Of this qoAiitity the yield of the yiUage of Saiiam and the sarroandiiig 
hamletB is as follows: heradj tax 30,000 chariks; tanap tax from 18^000 to 14,000 
aharihs ; ziahet\ax 14;000 ten^oi.^ Author. 
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The village of Yangi^Hiflsar and the settlements belonging 
to it contribute a heradj tax of 42,000 charika, a tanap tax of 
from 18,000 to 21,000 tengaa, and a ziaket tax, from cattle, of 
60,000 fen^M. The population is 2,000 families. The inhabit- 
ants are veiy rich in cattle in consequence of the excellent grass- 
ing grounds that they own. 

The village of Charchi yields a hsradj tax of 1,500 chariks 
and a tcmap tax of 600 tengaa. Its population amounts to 22 
houses. 

The village of Doorbin brings in a heradj tax of 12,000 chcmJea^ 
and a toTiap tax of 6,000 tengaa. Its population amounts to 800 
houses. 

The town of Koorlia with the villages belonging to it yields a 
heradj tax of 85,000 charika, a tanap tax of 65,000 tengaa, and 
a ziaket tax of from 45 to 48,000 tengaa. 
Tftz-i^ftjmg But the figures above given do not express to the full either 
SeVpni*^'^ ^^ tax-paying capabilities of the population, or the actual 
not sTunm'bj quantity of money and of grain collected from the inhabitants of 
^X^, Kashgaria. 

OfflciAl abosea. The abuses of the ofiBdals who are employed to collect 
the taxes are the normal state of affiurs not only in Kashgaria 
but in all the other independent Asiatic States. The people are 
accustomed to them. They bear them patiently as long as they 
can pay such unjust demands. On the other hand, the officials, 
to whom the geueral administration of the country is farmed 
out, consider that they have the right to squeeze from the land 
in their charge as much as possible over and above their legiti- 
mate income. 

Abuses in the collection of taxes are then what obtain 
generally. The offenders rank throughout all the persons 
engaged in the administration of the country, beginning with 
the Beka and ending with the Svrhara and TushBaahis subordi- 
nate to them. 

Thanks to this sort of oppression, the taxes lie like a heavy 
burden on the impecunious masses. The more well-to-do persons 
do indeed manage somehow or other (generally by means of bribes)^ 
and, having got round the tax-collector, contrive to contribute to 
the treasury less than their poorer neighbours. 
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Of the innomeFable indirect taxes nothing has been said. The faidireei 
Some persons suoceed either in evading payment of these alto- 
gether or in paying but a small percentage on their earnings 
from crops or from cattle. Thus, whilst from the richer folk the 
heradj tax, in place of yielding 10 per cent.^ will yield bat 2 
per cent, from the poorer it will amount to 20 per cent, and 
more. The more indigent classes are in this way made to con- 
tribute 75 per cent, of the whole taxation of the country, since 
the same remark applies to taxes of all kinds. Now and then 
the indirect taxes lie as heavily on the people as the direct 
taxes, and this because the discretion exerdsed in their collect 
tion is wider. For example, the amount of the remunerations 
exacted by the tax-gatherers (on account of kiyafsen and 
saman-pooi) entirely depends on the extent of their avarice, 
sLnoe by no law is a measure put to their demands. But in a 
country like Eashgaria, even were a law for the purpose in force, 
the collectors of the taxes would not be kept within it. When 
a demand is made for carriage for army transport purposes, those 
who possess horses in large numbers contrive to buy the officials 
off, and then the poor people are obliged to give up their last 
animal in order to make up the number that may be required. 

In like manner, when a foreign embassy is in progress through 
the country, all the villages en nmte are obliged to furnish gratis 
fuel, forage, cattle, and whatever provisions that may be necessary 
in the way of bread, eggs, sweetmeats, tea, sugar. Sue All such 
articles are of course exacted in a two-fold or three-fold propor- 
tion, and the overplus is sold by the native officials^ who are 
attached to the embassy in question, — ^it may be to the very 
persons from whom the articles were in the first instance taken. 

Every additional impost of taxes on the part of Yakoob Bek 
is made not with reference to the tax-paying capabilities of his 
sulrjectB, but to incidental causes arising principally out of war 
expenses. 

The Beks, on the receipt of orders to furnish a supplementary 
amount of grain or, of tener, of money from their respective 
Circles, are seldom themselves out of pocket. After ordering 
several timesover the amount of the grain or of the money demand- 
ed, they put the surplus in their pockets. The other members of 
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the administFation follow their example. The people alone are 
the sufferers, since they have to pay at least doable what has been 
called for by the ruler of the country. 

Sa^ln Kftsh- ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^"^ ^ Conclusion as to how far the existing 
svia. order of things in Eashgaria may be considered durable, and 

to what degree Yakoob Bek succeeded in gaining the sym- 
pathy of the people during the last thirteen years of his rule. 
Past history of We will first examine that which Eashgaria needs above 

tlie oouiitry. 

everything. We shall at the same time see what the history of 
the country was many years before the Christian era. The 
dominion of the ruling race in Eashgaria has given place to that 
of another very many times, — ^Chinese have ousted Mongols and 
Mongols again Chinese. Then have followed Arabs and again 
Mongols, who have once more given way to Djoongarians and to 
Chinese. 

In the intervals, between the inroads of the peoples above- 
mentioned, internal dissensions have divided the country against 
itself. The Circles of Eashgar, Yarkend, Ehotan, Aksu and 
others have at one time become independent each of the other, 
and have again fiEJlen under the yoke of one another in turn. 

The struggle for political supremacy gave way, in the Sixteenth 
Century, to religious strife between the two parties under the 
Ehodjas, who then made their appearance in the country — the 
wkUe mov/ntaineere and the black mountaiTieers. This strife 
divided the country into two hostile camps, and it was owing to 
this state of things that Eashgaria fell so easily under the power 
first of the Djoongarians and then of the Chinese. The period 
of Chinese sovereignty from 1760 to 1825, uninterrupted as it 
was by ^meuiea of any kind, gave some repose to the country, 
and with that repose the condition of the population improved. 

The mistakes made by the Chinese, and their weakness and 
inability to gain, if not the sympathy, at least the respect and 
fear of the people whom they had conquered, called forth the 
insurrection of 1825. Then began afresh the bloody period in 
the history of ELashgaria — a period that has not terminated up 
to the present time. A slight glance at the simple abstract of 
events which we give below will be sufficient for us to see 
through how many agitations Eashgaiia has passed during the 
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last fifty years. From what has been already said we can, too, 
perceive how much blood has been shed during those periods of 
agitation. 

In the year 1825 there took place in Eashgaria the rising of 
Djengir-Tura. In 1830 there was a rebellion of the Eokan 
troops followed by the insurrection under Ehodja lled-Tusoof. 
In 1847 there was the rebellion of the seven Ehodjas (Eatta- 
Tura). In 1857 occurred the insurrection of Yalikhan-Tura. In 
1862-63 Eashgaria rose up against the Chinese. In their insur- 
rection the Djoongans Rashedin-Ehodja, Abdoola-Ehodja and 
Habiboolla-Ehodja took part From 1864 to 1868 the conquest 
of Eashgaria at the hands of Takoob Bek was proceeding. 

In 1869 Yakoob Bek marched against the rebels of the pro- 
vince of Sarwi-EoL 

In 1872 there was a Doongan insurrection against Yakoob 
Bek, which was suppressed by Yakoob Bek's son, Bek-Eoolwi- 
Bek. 

In 1876-1877 began and ended the struggle between Yakoob 
Bek and the Chinese. After every rising the state of the coun- 
try became worse, since each rising was promoted for the sake 
of individuals, who succeeded only because the Chinese com- 
manders were inefficient and their armies small and of inferior 
quality. After the suppression of each insurrection, the chief 
offenders contrived, as a rule, to get away, at least for a time, with 
the booty which they had acquired, whilst the people paid for 
the actions of their leaders with their possessions and with 
their Uvea 

From this it will be understood that what the people of Eash- The peopU of 

Kaaligana der 

garia most desire is peace and the advantages of such enjoyments tire peace, 
as may still be left to them. 

With regard to their demands for peace, we have already seen Thia the rale 
from the simple chronological statement of events during the hae^norgiTw 
past fourteen years, that Yakoob Bek did not fulfil this desire ^*°^ 
of the population; and hence for this cause alone, he called 
forth dissatis£BUStion against himself. 

But dissatisfaction aminst Yakoob Bek was called forth by i>i««tiafu!tioD 

^ ^ of the popale-^ 

other causes as welL First of all, he became the ruler of Eash- tion with Ta- 
garia not by the popular desire, but from being a usurper, and its 
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one who, by taking advantage of the weakDess of those in 
authority and by gaining an influence over the army, took the 
power into his own hands. 

We have seen above that Yakoob Bek succeeded in possessing 
himself of the sovereignty. But how did he hibour to this end ? 
He captured Yangi-Hissar, Yarkend and Khotan. In the last- 
named place he slaughtered numbers of the inhabitants and 
treacherously murdered the Hakims of Khotan and of Eoocha — 
Habiboolla and Basheddin. He destroyed also the rebel Eipchak, 
whom he had promised, with an oath on the Koran, to free and 
to send out of Kashgaria. He administered poison to Katta- 
Tura, observing as he did so, that his victim was not in a posi- 
tion to render unquestionable obedience to him, &c. 

In such a way, then, did Yakoob Bek gain possession of his 
throne. Hence he created many bitter animosities. But his 
people would have forgiven all, if only, after becoming supreme 
ruler of the country, he had finally given them the desired peace 
and enabled them to obtain the rest they so much wished for, 
by introducing order and security for their property and labour. 

But Yakoob Bek could not fulfil these expectationa 

Whilst unconvinced of the durability of his sovereignty from 
inward causes — a sovereignty acquired at the price of the blood 
of many thousand inhabitants, Yakoob could be no less uncertain 
as to the dangers which beset Kashgaria from without. 

He, therefore, made it his object to seek for the necessary 
security. As the best means of arriving at peace within the 
State he held that strong garrisons should be established in all 
the town& As the best method of securing the safety of his 
possessions from without, he considered it wise to set in hand 
the extension of his border line beyond the limits that Kashgaria 
had ever possessed. Accordingly, he pushed his borders tax into 
the mountains that shut in Kashgaria on the north, west and 
south, and built many forts and posts on all the roads leading to 
his country thit)ugh this mountain region. On the east, whence 
Kashgaria was threatened with the danger of a Doongan invasion, 
or, after the subjugation of these people, an inroad of the Chinese, 
he seized the Doongan towns of Koonya-Toorfan, Ooroomchi, 
Manas and others, and so carried his borders feur towards the east 
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Thus, working to securey by means of troops, both interior 
order and the safety of his kin^om, Yakoob Bek could not 
devote much time towards introducing order into bis country ; 
and he^ therefore, established a system for tlie government of 
Eashgaria, which, whilst it was easy for himself, was at the 
same time most oppressive to his people. 

All his provinces were farmed out, and the Hakims, who were 
bad tenants, began to collect from the people more than they 
really could afford to pay. Thus, all possibility of recovering 
themselves was completely withheld from the people. The 
minor officials, such as SvrkoTB and TuahBaaMs^ acted in the same 
way as their superiors, each thought only of his profits, and, 
being aware of the insecurity of his own position, endeavoured 
to enrich himself with all possible speedL 

Let us now glance at the causes of the discontent amongst 
the population of Eashgaria, and let us examine each principal 
condition separately : — 

(1.) The agtieoltoial daas. the most numerous and important SSTtii.' Si" 
in Eashgaria, could not be satisfied with the existiDg state of ^^1?^^^* 
things in the country, because for their h^rd work they were only 
allowed to receive not nine-tenths (as the Mussulman law allows), 
but from one-fourth to half 

The orders of Takoob Bek, as addressed to the Hakims direct, 
ruled that the principal part of the heradj tax should be paid 
not in kind but in money, and so the condition of the agriculturists 
became still further injured. The Hakims, who were always alive 
to their own gains, appointed prices which were far above those 
obtaining in the bazaar ; and these, of course, quickly fell only 
when there was an extra supply of grain-produce. 

Besides this, the greater percentage of recruits for the army 
came from among the agriculturists. 

(2.) The trading dass had likewise several well-founded Of^a trading 
grounds for dissatis&ction with Yakoob Bek. Trade in Eash- 
garia did not eiqoy the perfect freedom that was indispensable 
to it. The seasons for despatching caravans across the border 
were appointed by Takoob once every four monthsj and some- 
times less frequently. 
Especially of late, had they begun to restrict the despatch of 

8 
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caravans into Busaian territoiy, and this because to these cara* 
vans many young people were in the habit of attaching them- 
selves as muleteers with the object of leaving their native land 
for good and alL Besides this, demands were made from traders 
in the shape of doucewrs. Further, they were either pidd but 
insufficiently for their goods, or were not paid at all. Moreover, 
the state of trade in Eashgaria could not but be affected by the 
poverty of its principal dealers — the agriculturists. 

The insecurity of the right of enjoying their own belongings 
had induced many, who had still some property left, to hide it. 
OTtte priMti J (3.) Finally, the priesthood had also sufficient reason to be 
dissatisfied with Takoob Bek. 

Notwithstanding his outward piety (for thirteen years he had 
not omitted a single prayer, and his relatives boasted of the 
same), Yakoob Bek, in all his quarrels with the priestly class, had 
acted very harshly. 

The church lands, which had never paid any sort of tax; 

were included by Yakoob Bek in the same category as other 

property with regard to the payment of the heradj and tanap 

tazes.^ And this, notwithstanding that the voluntary contribu- 

' tions of the people, burdened already with intolerable impositions 

in support of the priesthood, could not be otherwise than con- 

siderabla 

Consequent ^ Thus, Yakoob Bck could never count on the sympathy of the 

soob Bek. people towards him. Knowing this very well, he, from the first 

day of his coming to Eashgaria, began to form around himself 

a party, to whose advantage it would be to support him. To 

this party belonged those persons from Eokan, Tashkent, and 

also from Kashgaria itself, who had succeeded in obtaining the 

goodwill of the new ruler. 

To them were given all the most lucrative posts in the country. 
Perceiving their support, however, to be insufficient, Yakoob 
Bek made friends with a more powerful stay — ^the army. 

Bypladngthe army in a privileged position, by forming a 
pseudo-aristocracy of the country of members of the army, by 
liberally rewarding their services and by giving the first places 

> This infonnation requires oonttmMom^Antk0r, 
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in the administration to those persons who had served therein^ 
Yakoob Bek could, at first, reckon on the sympathy and support 
of the troops. But, afterwards, the too manifest preference 
evinced by Takoob Bek for exiles from Tashkent, Kokan 
Afghanistan, India and other places, over recruits from amongst 
his own subjects, and the more recent increase of military levies, 
coupled with his first failure against the Chinese, all made 
the troops even dissatisfied with Yakoob Bek. 

The desertions, which of late became very numerous, clearly [?? u***??* ®^ 
proved what has been said. Several individuals, too, who occu- ^p of Yakoob 

^ Bek's power. 

pied high positions in the administration, and on whose fidelity 
Yakoob Bek had previously always reckoned, now began to 
change towards him. They ceased, in fact, to believe in the 
star of Yakoob Bek, and they endeavoured to make off, whilst 
there was yet time, with the booty they had obtained. 

It may be believed, then, that, by opening a war with the 
Chinese, Yakoob Bek, notwithstanding a few successes, only has- 
tened his own fall. 

Such, then, were the results that thirteen years of feverish £*t"JJ^'^_ 
activity had brought upon Eashgaria. Meanwhile, it must be koob fiek and 
undoubtedly admitted that this ruler possessed many qualities Aaia. 
which made him stand out from amongst all the rulers of Asia^ 

His military accomplishments, his powers of organization, his 
personal bravery, his chaste life, his power of will, his iron 
energy in the attainment of those objects which he had marked 
out, — all seemed a guarantee, that, under the direction of this, 
by nature, richly-gifbed personage, the country would obtain 
rest^ and would recover from, and outlive, its poverty. But 
there are obstacles of such a kind, which so operate on a Central 
Asian potentate, that, even in the face of £ftvourable qualities, a 
combination of political, religious, economical, and social condi- 
tions make his rule unstable, his activity but of little use, and 
the sovereignty, which he has founded, but of short duration. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

Tradle of Kaabgaria — Tndt trwUy with Takoob Bok — Position of traden in K«tligari« •* 
Rosiian traden— Their eomplvnts— Curreney of Kaahgaria<— Units of weights and 
measnres — Trade-daes — Broken — Fordgn trade of Kashgmria — Imports into 
Kaabgaria— Principal artidea of import: chintses, eattle, tea, iron, iron-wares, dydng 
materials, cotton— Exports from Kaabgaria— Disproportion between imports and 
exporta— Exchange of Russian raw products for Kashgarian prepared goods — 
Danger to Bnssiaof reciprocity in trade— Way of avoiding it— Kashgarian woollen 
and cotton webs — Afala, dyed Mas, printed linen, ekakmm — Silk and silken mann* 
factnrea — Bobea, felts, ainm — Trade with India. 

Trade of Kash<> The infonnation that we possess regarding the trade of ELash- 
garia relates only to later times, and begins with the consolida- 
tion of Takoob Bek's power in the coimtiy. It corresponds 
also to the period of the Russian occupation of the town of 
Tashkent 

Russian goods penetrated into Eashgaria, and, with some excep- 
tions, even now arrive there through the instrumentality of Rus- 
sia's newly-acquired Central Asian subjects, viz., Bokharian, 
Eokan and Tartar merchants. Those Russian traders who at- 
tempted to personally superintend the transport of their goods 
into Kashgaria met with an inhospitable reception, and suffered 
from exactions even greater than those to which the native 
traders were subjected. 

The ruler of Kashgaria, Yakoob Bek, looked upon trade in the 
light of his own monopoly. He appraised goods after having 
inspected them himself, and took a considerable portion of them 
at his own prices and on credit for indefinite periods. Besides 
this, a portion of the imported wares passed to him, according to 
custom, in the form of * offerings.' Payment for selected goods 
proceeded very slowly, and sometimes extended over many years. 
Protests on the part of the traders ended sometimes in refusal to 
discharge the debt, and sometimes in their imprisonment and in 
the confiscation of their property, and sometimes even in their 
death. The despatch of caravans from Kashgaria was stopped 
for months together. The personal freedom of the traders was 
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sabjected to restraint. Many of the first Russian merchants, who 
reached Eashgaria in the early part of the year 1870, sufiered 
in a speoial manner. These persecutions caused the Governor- 
General of Turkestan to despatch a mission to Kashgaria with 
the object of concluding a trade-treaty with the ' Badaulet/ 

An experienced and energetic officer of the General Staff, 
Colonel Baron Eaulbars, was placed at the head of this mission. 
The mission was received in 1872 by Yakoob Bek, in the town 
of Eashgar. In spite of innumerable difficulties, Kaulbars suc- 
ceeded in inducing the ' Badaulet ' to agree to the following 
conditions : — 

^ Arbide I. — ^To all Russian subjects, whatsoever be their Trade cmty. 
religious belief, is allowed the right to travel for the purposes 
of trade in ' Djitwishar'^ and in all places and towns subject to 
the ruler of this country, wherever they will, just as it is now 
allowed, and in the future will be allowed, to the inhabitants of 

* Djitwishar ' to trade throughout the whole of the Russian 
Empire. The respected ruler of ' Djitwishar ' undertakes to 
carefully protect from danger and to guard all Russian subjects 
who may be found within his dominions and to extend the same 
protection to their caravans and to all their property generally. 

** Article 11. — Russian merchants will be allowed to have in the 
towns of ' Djitwishar,' if they themselves desire it, their own 
caravan-serais in which they shall be able to store their goods. 
The same right shall be enjoyed by * Djitwishar ' merchants 
trading in Russian towns. 

** ArticU HI. — ^In order to insure the regular progress of trade 
•ndthela^ooUectionof aUdue8.toRua8um merohantB wiU 
be accorded the right to have, if they wish it, in all the towns of 

* Djitwishar,' trade agents {JKcmiv(Mi-BaBkis). This right will 
also be accorded to 'Djitwishar' merchants in the towns of 
Russian Turkestan. 

^Article IV. — ^From aU goods entering 'Djitwishar' from 
Russian territory or entering Russian territory from * Djitwishar,' 
there shall be exacted a tax of 2^ per cent, on the cost of the 



■ A name by which Yarkand-Kasbgaria is often known. The word signifiea 
the seyen oities.— Traiw. 
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good& In no case shall more be demanded. This agreement 
will also apply to the Mussulman and * Djitwishar ' subjects of 
both the contracting parties. 

** Article V. — ^To Russian merchants and their caravans will be 
accorded a free and safe conduct throughout ' Djitwishar ' terri- 
tory and the possessions adjoining thereon. The same privileges 
will be extended to 'Djitwishar' caravans travelling through 
Russian territory." 
Ezteot of Uie Although this treaty was never strictly adhered to by Takoob 
treaty. Bek, stiU it brought with it some advantages to Russian traders. 

Later on, in proportion as external and internal affairs became 
worse for Takoob Bek, he became more and more disposed to 
respect the interests of Russian subjects. Whilst bringing but 
little material advantage to our trade relations, this treaty would 
still possess one other importance. The non-observance of it on 
the part of Takoob Bek would always afford us the pretext of 
going to war with him, if we desired, to extend our Central Asian 
possessions further to the south, towards Kashmir, or to the east 
towards China, 
PosfUon of r During our stay in Eashgaria in 1876-77, we found in Eash- 
KMhgmria. gar a Russian agent, a Mens. Shkokoff, member of the firm 
uadttn! ^^ Bwikovski This person was the sole representative of 
Russian commerce in the whole country. According to his state- 
ments he had sold off all the various goods which he had brought 
with him for ready-money without being subjected to extortion 
on the part of the Eashgarian authorities. But concerning his 
personal freedom. Mens. Shkokoff had to submit to great 
restraint. He was obliged to live in the caravanserai under 
constant supervision. He had not the right to travel to other 
towns from Eashgar. He even could not leave the outskirts of 
the town without the permission of Bek Aldash, the Governor 
of the Eashgar Circle. We had great difficulty in obtaining for 
Shkokoff permission to visit us at the house which we were occu- 
pying near Fort Tangi-Shar. Shkokoff's departure from the 
country was subject, moreover, to the personal will of Takoob 
Bek. With regard to the Sarts and Tartars, Russian subjects 
and traders from Tashkent and Eokan, both Takoob Bek and 
his officials, in their dealings towards them, wei'e very exacting. 
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When we vicdted the bazars of Uie towns of Eashgar, Aksu, 
Eoocha and Eoorlia, the officials tried to prevent Russian mer- 
chants from speaking to us. On each occasion we had to 
urgently demand that such traders should be allowed to come, 
and we never concealed the fact that the object of their coming 
was to enable us to collect information with regard to trade and 
to their own grievances. The complaints made by ahnost' all Tbeir oom- 
the traders whom we questioned were against Takoob Bek 
himself, his son Bek-Eooli-Bek, and his officials generally, for 
failing to pay a given price, within a stipulated term, for the 
goods they had taken.^ 



> Ab a Bpeoimen of tihese oompUdnte, the following traoAUtion of two made 
to me will snffioe :— 

(a.) To Captain Kooropatldii of the Genenl StafE. The petition of Doda- 
Baha>Bai and Mir. Faiwilbaeff : 

" The Hakim of Kashgar has taken from me goods to the Taloe of 200 tUUu " 
(a golden ooin worth abont 4 Boasian zonbles or 10 shillings English. — l\raiu.) 

*' Of that sum he has kept 80 tUku for himself. It is now three years sinoe I 
haye failed to zeoeiTe from the Datkka (a military title) this. money. Be so 
kind as to aid me in zeooTering it.** 

(».) To the Bnasian Bnyoy. The petition of natiyas of Tashkent dwelling 
in the town of Aksn : 

" We beg to inform the Enyoy of high rank that it is now a year sinoe we 
arriyed at this plaoe for porpoees of trade, and, during that time, we haye utterly 
failed to get away. Nowhere in any business are traders so oppressed and 
hindered as they are here. Viye months ago one of us, the son of the mezohant 
Mir Hamid, was taken for a soldier and attached to the suite of an ofioiaL We 
beg the Gracious Bnyoy to take us under his powerful protection. 

** We yesterday oonyersed with your people and they noted down what we 
said, but we are now afraid that, after your departure, they wiU kiU us. We 
request that you wiU take Mir Hamid*s son with you to Tashkent. Signed by 
Mir Halwik, Mir SaUkhbaeflP, Mir Alim Bai, and Abdoo-Kadwir Bai.** 

After inquiring into the second of these petitions, I found it necessary to 
write a sharp letter to the Datkha of the town of Aksu, in which I oalled his 
attention to the condition of the trade-treaty, and I made oyer the petitioners 
to his espedal solicitude, on the understanding that he would be held respon- 
sible concerning them. 

With regard to the son of Mir Hamid, aged 17, the Bussian subject, who had 
been taken as a soldier— in spite of protests and requeets^I demanded his 
extradition and I took him with a yiew of sending him to Eo61dja» where his 
father was liying. Later on I learnt that all the petitioners had safely returned 
to Bussian territory.— ^utA^. 
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Amongst others, I was informed of many acts of oppression 
in the town of Eashgar. 

MooUa-Yar-Mahomet, a merchant of Tashkent, complained 
that Bek-Eooli-Bek, the 'Badaulet's' eldest son, had taken 
cattle from him to the value of 2,200 tiUas, and that for three 
years he had not been paid for them. 

Dilahomet-Omar-Mirza-Baeff complained that Aldash-Datkha, 
Bek of Eashgar, had taken cattle from him to the valae of 800 
tilias, and that for two years he had not been paid for them. 

Besides this, I was informed, through the natives attached to 
the Embassy, that as many as forty agents of Tashkent and 
Eokan merchants were ready to make me a collective com- 
plaint ; but they were prevented firom doing so by the loctd 
officials, who threatened that, were a petition presented, their 
property would be confiscated, and they themselves killed. 

The exactions for the army and for military purposes — exac- 
tions so immensurate with the resources of the country and the 
means of the population — ^pressed heavily on the traders of 
Eashgar. In addition to the impost of taxes on all articles of 
import and export, to compulsory * offerings,* to the surrender of 
a portion of their property to the State, to the giving of credit 
for indefinite and very often for protracted periods, merchants 
were harassed with especial and extraordinary exactions on 
unforeseen occasions of want of money. And as Yakoob Bek 
developed his military resources, hb periods of necessity occurred 
with greater frequency'. 

Thus, during our stay in Eashgaria, breech-loading cannon, 
rifies on the Snider system, ammunition of all kinds that were 
purchased by Yakoob Bek in Constantinople, were detained in 
j^ftaliTOir until taxes to the amount of 30 silver yaTnbs, or 4,000 
roubles,^ had been paad. This money was taken by Yakoob 
Bek's orders from merchants and sent by ' express ' messenger to 
Eashmir. 

Similar unexpected charges had to be met very often. 

Ab a rule, the insecurity of property and even of life in E[ash- 
garia caused capital to be concealed and trade to be stifled. 

■ About £600 in Bngliah money.— IVoim 
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The ooitenojrof Eadhgaria is the following: pool ot Axxro-cnmneyof 
pool^ a Chmese ooippet coin wiih four imgular holek through ^^'■s^^ 
the middle. In mxe it is larger than the BxLBsmk iP-kopaika 
piece. 

Fifty poola areeqnlkl to a tengc^ which is a silver piece coined 
by Takoob Bek. This coin, in size and weighty is somewhat 
larger than the Rnssian lO-JcopaiJea piece. 
? Twenty-five tengae are equal to a clwrv6nria^ or ducat^ a coin 
which varies vety much in siee and vailue^ 

Forty ducats are equal to a yamb^ TamAa are bars of silver 
of three different siies, used by the Chinese in their monetary 
system. The largest siae is about 4f lbs., in weij^t, and though 
their baiaar value is 1,100 UngoB^ they are received into the 
treasury for 1,000 tengae only.' In Russian money, the exchange 
being at the rate of 10 per cent on silver, a yamb would cost 
about ISO roubles.^ Besides the above, they have in circulation^ 
in Eashgari% Bokharian and Eokan kokanie, a silver coin 
which answers to the Russian SO-kopaika piece,* and iUUu, a 
gold coin, worth about 4 roubles* in Russian money. 

Although kchanie are equal in weight to two Kashgar 
tengae, they are nevertheless not received into the treasury 
except at the compulsory rate of 1^ tengae, Yakoob Bek, by 
taking advantage of this depreciation of the price, bought up 
kokamie in exchange for the tengae coined by himself, and 
recast them with his new tengae, thus gaining by a crafty con- 
trivance a considerable profit 

The principal measures of weight in EaiAgaria are the djvn^ Units of 
borrowed from the Chinese and equal to 1} lbs. : and the ekwrikf ^ ^ 
which is of two sizes. There is the chartk of 16 dljine, or 24 Ibs.^ 
and the charik of ISj^ c^Vm, or 18} lbs. 



* BliAW MjB ihsfc the jm#Z ig the Mth psrt of a Ungs, and Is sbonfe M. fing^ 
lkh.~2Wiflij^ 

■ See lute, pege 48.~3hisiu * 8«s nets, page 49«— 2Vaii#. 

« Aboat A16-5.— TVoflM. • Worth sbcut 4M.— 2hM#. 

* About 10 ahmingB Bnglidi.— IViaM. 

* Shaw wjB, the tfiin or ling is a weight eqiul to about 1*376 lbs.— 7Vi«iw. 

* Or ohazak, aee note, page 48.— IVaiw. A 0JUra of wheat weighs 24 Iba. : a 
eharih of maiae, 26 lbs. ; and a ekwrik of barl^, 26 lUt,^ Author. 

9 
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All the necessaries of life are measured by the first of these, 
whereas imported goods, metak and liquids are weighed by the 
latter kind of dumk. 

The Russian arddn (alchin)^ serves as a long measure. They 
measure with a Wooden rule of about ^ aishin long. 
Trade-dues. ^^ artides imported into Kashgaria a ziaket tax at the rat^ 
of 2^ per cent on the value of the goods is imposed. The artidesi 
are taken to the ziaket post and are there valued by merdiants 
appointed for the purpose. They are always valued above their 
actual cost. Thus, goods valued at 48 ducats would be appraised 
at 50 ducata The 010^ tax forms the heaviest item in trade 
expenses, and in addition to it there is a levy on goods on behalf 
of the proprietor or lessee of the warehouse to which the goods 
are taken to be valued or stored. 

This charge, if a shop is hired in the serai, varies from a yamb 
to six tenyaa, — ie., about ^ per cent. 
Protection of For the protection of merchants' wares payment is made 

*' according to agreement. 

Daily hire of The daily hire of a labourer was, during 1876, from 35 to 40 

labonreri. . ^ 

pools (less than 10 kopaikcuy 

Hire of sbope. The hire of shops in a caravanserai is not dear. It is about 
1( ducats a year for a square sajen^^on the groundfloor. 

Wholesale Wholesale trade is sometimes carried on for ready-money, but 

more often on credit for various periods, but even then, from 
various causes, as has been shown above, payment is not accu- 
rate. 

Broken. In wholesale trade, merdiants take the place of the brokers 

appointed by Oovernment. The brokers' fees amount to about 
fifth per cent. 

Partioiiars as Eolesnikoff, a Tashkent merchant, who accompanied Colonel 

to trade m ■- 

Kashgaria. Eaulbars to Eashgaria, says in his circumstantial account^ of the 
trade of that country : 



■ 38 inches Bngliah.— IVam. 
' 4, «., Sd. Bnglish.— IV-tfnt. 
' A Mjen «- 7 feet Englieli.— 7Wmi#. 

* Vide Beport compiled in Uie " Labonn of the Societj for the Support of 
Bnaaiaa Trade and Indvatry " f6r the year 1873, Part IL-^AHthor, 
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" For sale on credit no dooomentB are demanded. The bosi- 
ness in question is arranged on a given word In case of any 
inexactness in payment, complaint is made to the Bek. The 
debtor is then put in prison and his property is confiscated. 
The son has to answer for the father, after the father's death. 
This fact shows what strong ideas as to the sanctity of debt 
prevail amongst the natives, and how debtors can never deny 
their just liabilities. Hence, cases of fisdliug to meet them 
are rare." 

Without disputing this testimony on the part of Mens. 
Kolesnikoff, I would only observe that^ according to my expe- 
rience, traders in Eashgaria, whether Russian or Central Asian, 
sufier from many hindrances. Indeed, Mons. Kolesnikoff himself 
thus writes in an earlier passage in his account : 

" On the expiration of the term agreed upon, they pay the 
money very irregularly. This irregularity, with almost all 
Asiatics, has more to do with the time than with the method of 
payment" 

The foreign trade, of Kashgaria is carried on with those por- ^^^^ ^*^^ 
iions of the former Khanate of Kokan that lie adjacent to it, 
with too the province of Semiraitchensk, and on the south with 
Kashmir and Hindoostan. 

I have only information as to the extent of the trade of Kash- 
garia for the year 1876, and this refers to the imports and 
exports of the country for that year. 

This information has been obligingly furnished to me by the 
governors of the provinces adjacent to Kashgaria, — viz., Fergana^ 
Osh, Semiraitchensk, Tokmak, and KarakoL I have no parti- 
culars as to the amount of the interior trade of the country. 

Let us now examine the import trade of Kashgaria. iPPP^ !*^^ 
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Fr€m European Su$$id and 



IMPORT OF GOODS INTO KASS 

TurkeUan, througK the DUtricU of Toh 





Tabouqh Toxmak. 


TnaouGa Kabakol. 


DeieriptioD of Goodf • 


















Value in 


1 Value in 


Value in 


Value in 




Qoentitjl Russian 


English Quantity! Ronl^n 


Bngliih 






moneys 


monej. 




money. 


money. 






RaM-. 


tsUriuig 


BoMhlee. 


£H€rlmg 


Bunan eluDtses 


••• 


73,375 


9,173 


••• 


8,697 


337 


Sed fottiui ••• ••• 


••• 


•••••• 


••• 


•*• 


700 1 87 1 


Fiiith ••• ••• 


••• 


•••••• 


••• 


20 pieces| 180 


83 


Blftck cloth ••• ••• 


••• 




.. { 


IManhlM 
1161 Wb Id! 


.1 «>0 


37 


Grqroloth ••• 


••• 




- { 


tManhliit 
MSiidTda. 


{ 850 


31 


Irony wrought tnd o«f t» and 










Iron* wares ••• •*• 


9,085 


1,185 


••• 


•• ••• 


••• 


Pewter and tin 


••• •••••• 


••• 


••• 




••• 


Xea ••• ••• 


••• 


30,800 


3,850 


•M 




••• 


Sugar »•• •.. 


••• 


3,085 


360^ 

••• 


48 poods 
1.728 lbs. 


I 940 
1 


117 


Tobacco ••• 


••• 


•••••• 


••• 




••• 


Dyeing materiala 


••• 




••• 


••• 




••• 


Pepper •• ••• 


••• 


••••<• 


••• 


— 




••• 


Ifatchea, brimstone and gall- 














nuts 


••• 


















••• 


••• 


•••••• 


••• 


Pistachio nnts ••• 


••• 




••• 


••• 






Dried apricots and grapes 


••• 


•MM. 


••• 


••• 


••••«• 


••• 


Honejr ... 1 


60 poodn 
2J601b8. 

••• 


1 300 


37 


••• 




• •• 


Cotton 

• 




••• 


••• 


•••••• 


•♦• 


Leather straps 


••• 




••• 


••• 


•••••• ••• 1 


Saddles 


••• 




••• 


•M 


•••••• 


• 
• •• 


Tinsel 


• M 


••• 


••• 


• •• 






f3*nee ••• ••• 


• ■• 




••• ••« 1 


•••• • 


... 


\/0rai ••• •*« 


• •• 




••• 


• •• 


•••••• ••• 




IfiscellaneoQS goods 


••• 


24,000 


3,000 


••• 


Sheep ••• •«• s 


!3,000bd 

••• 


50,000 


6,850 


• •• 


5,067 i 


••• 

6633 
••• 


Total 


189,645 i 


S83,705 


• •• 


Percentage of each district 


••• 


m Vo 


••• 


• •• 


n 
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GAKIA DURING THE TEAR 1876. 

makf Karakol and Osh^ and the PnmncM of Semiraitchentk and Fergana. 



Thbooqb Osu. 

■ 














Sum-total in 


Som-toUlin 
Kngliah 






Valae 




Pereentage. 


QuMitity. 


in RuMian 
monej. 


Value in 
English money. 


monej* 

• 


mouej. 




Horee'laade, 


Rtmblee. 


£sUrliMg 


RaMbUe. 


£ eterUng. 




192 


80,480 


8,810 


106,552 


18,819 


«•/. 


•••••• 






700 


87 


•«• 


•••••« 


—••• 


•••••• 


180 


22 


••• 


••• ••• 




««•••• 


800 


«7 


... 


mmtm 






250 


81 


••• 


121) 


^124 


890 


12,209 


1,525 


«•/. 


14 


000 


112 


900 


112 


••• 


••••«• 






80,800 


8,850 


"*V„ 


18 


8,180 


897 


6,205 


775 


^'u 


119 


1,790 


228 


1,790 


228 


••• 


228^ 


4,900 


612 


4,900 


612 


«•/. 


14 


1,120 


140 


1,120 


140 


••• 


88 


1,771 


221 


1,771 


221 


•«• 


11 


295 


87 


295 


87 


••• 


10 


200 


25 


200 


25 


••• . 


•>«.•• 






800 


87 


••• 


1041 


2,120 


265 


2,120 


265 


•.. 


8 


810 


88 


810 


88 


••• 


m 


2,120 


285 


2,120 


285 


••• 


4 


400 


50 . 


400 


50 


••• 


»» 


886 


42 


886 


42 


... 


i 


810 


88 


810 


88 


••• 




•••••• 




24,000 


8,000 


nVo 


.••••• 






50,000 


6,250 


sojVo 




C3,SM 


£6,669 


248,068 


£81,008 


»«•/. 




«u°/. 


••••t« 






«<w/. 



• •• 



• •• 
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By examining the tabulated statement on the previous page, it 
is seen, that the following is the percentage of some of the pro- 
ducts named — 

Russian chintzes 

Sheep 

xea ••• ••• 

Iron and iron-wares 

ouffar ••• ••• ••• ••• •■• ••• 

Dyeing materials ••• ... ••• ••• ••• 

The percentage of miscellaneous goods is 
And the percentage of the rest of the goods 
amounts to less than 1 per cent, but collec- 
tively to 



••• 



43 


per cent. 


20^ 


w 


124 


» 


6 


9f 


H 


19 


2 


» 


H 


99 



• •• 



Total ••• 100 per cent. 



Chiotns. Chintzes. — Generally speaking, this class of Russian manufac- 

tures has a better sale in SLashgaria than the English kinds. The 
latter are a little dearer than the Russian; whereas in quality 
they are inferior. English chintz fades soon and is not durable, 
being too soft in texture. Hence it does not please the natives, 
who are very fond of the rustling of a new dress. 

There are many inferior kinds of chintz in circulation. The 
average kinds come from the manufactories of Napolkoff, Grait- 
chin, Earetnikoff, Goraylin, Razorenwei, Fokin, Mindovski and 
Ealoojski. The best specimens, such as those which come from 
TretjrakoflTs manufactory and from the manufactories of Tver, are 
not in the market. 

The price in Eashgaria for chintzes of an inferior kind is from 
2 to 2^ Eashgarian ducats^ for a piece of 42 wrshvas? 

The crimson chintzes of Baranoff, Yelagin, Boorkoff and 
Zimin sell at the following rates : For a piece of 50 cmikvru? 
from 4^ to 5^ ducats, i. e., from 11^ to 13| roubles. The dearer 
chintzes have to yield in price to the less expensive. Cotton 

' i. 0., from 6 ronbles to 6} : a Eashgarian dnoat «« 26 Umga» « 2| xonblea. 
See page 66. In Tashkent a peoe of dhinta of the same description would 
oost 6 fonbles «- 16 shillings. — Author. 

' About 82 jds. 1 ft. and 88 yds. 2 ft. 8 inches respectiTelj - 
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handkerchiefs have but little sale. Calico, rep and satin sell 
badly. Casinette (1) has to be sold for half its valne. Ticking 
has a good market Smooth ticking of inferior quality fetches 
the same price as chintz. SheremetieflTs ticking sells from 2^ to 
3 ducats for a piece of 40 aTshvns ; but not many people ivill buy 
this kind of material as they consider its price too high. 

Russian woollen goods have no sale. Cloth sells badly. A piece 
of dawp-de-da/me, 22 arshvaa long, costs from 8 to 13 ducats* 
Pure cloth sells at from 15 to 20 ducats Yor a piece. 

CcMe, — ^The scarcity of cattle in Easbgaria is very great The Cattle. 
Eashgarian settled inhabitants depend for their supplies on the 
nomad tribes, who furnish them with horses and also with sheep. 
The figures in the tabulated statement on the previous page 
relate only to the exportation of sheep from the Tokmak and 
Yairnoye districts. The cattle that are driven into Eashgar^a 
from the Karakol and Osh districts bordering thereon, and from 
the mountain region encircling Eashgaria on the south-west> 
cannot be reckoned. 

Tea. — ^Prior to the rebellion in Eastern Tilrkestan against the f^^^ 
Chinese rule, — 1.6., prior to the year 1864, — ^the people of Eash-» 
garia received their tea from the Chinese provinces along the great 
trade route, through Lundjei-Foo, Hami, Eoonya-Toorfan, Eara- 
shar and Aksu, and so on to Eashgar and beyond to Yarkend 
and Ehotan. But, on the commencement of the insurrection, 
trade relations were broken off, and with them the transport of 
tea ceased. 

At first the people who had become accustomed to the use of 
tea, indented on the large stores collected by the Chinese. They 
then began to turn to other sources of supply. In place of tea 
they began to use the leaves of the eurrogcUwi, a plant which 
grows in Eashgaria. The leaves thus brought into use obtained 
thd name of the locality in which the plant was found. Thus 
we find the designation ELhotan tea and Eoocha tea. The 
infusion in question is drunk with milk, salt and butter. After- 
wards tea was imported into Eashgaria from two quarters: 
(i) from the province of Semiraitchensk (and latterly from 
Eooldja) vi& Forts Narwin and Chakmak to the town of Eashgar ; 
(ii) from India vid Ladak to Yarkend, and so on to Eashgar. 
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The tea received from India is of two kinds: Chinese tea 
imported into India and tea grown in India itself. The latter 
has for us, Russians, the greater interest, since it has began to 
penetrate not only into Eashgaxia^ bat is smuggled also into oar 
own Central Asian possessions to the great disturbance of Russian 
tea traders. It must be observed that, for the last fifteen years,— 
i.e., from the time of the rebellion in Eastern Turkestan, — the tea 
trade in that country has been in an abnormal condition. Whole- 
sale merchants in Tashkent have in their stores Canton tea, which, 
before they received it, came by way of India, through the Sues 
Canal, to Odessa, and was then carried to Tashkent and even to 
Eooldja. It is evident that teas following such a route and 
paying dues all the way along cannot compete with teas of Indian 
growth, which, though inferior in quality, are cheaper and not 
subjected to various dues. 

We see from the tabulated statement on the previous page, that 
the tea imported from Semiraitchensk {vid Yaimoye, Narwin 
and Chakmak) amounted in value to 30,800 roubles (£8,850) 
and formed 12 per cent of the entire imports. It may be sup- 
posed, however, that the cost of the tea consumed in Eashgaria 
would amount to a sum several times larger. According to the 
calculation (probably somewhat exaggerated) of Russian mer« 
chants^ trading to Tashkent and Eokan, on the subject of the 
extension of the tea trade throughout the peoples of Central Asia^ 
a family, consisting of fitther, mother, and two children, would 
require monthly one lb. of tea ; of this the man would consume 
f ths and bis wife and children f ths. But supposing that the 
mass of the population of Eashgaria was to remain satisfied with 
its own 9wrrogaim tea, and that only 200,000 persons were to con- 
sume tea imported in the above proportion, we should find that 
the annual requirements of the country would amount to 16,000 
poode (640,000 lbs. English). Reckoning the cost of this at 80 
roubles a pood, the value of the tea imported would amount to 
460,000 roubles (£66,260), or nearly fifteen times the value of 
the tea which now passes across the Russian border. 



XeMrs. Dijatohkoif, F«doroff and oUi«n.— ^Mf A^. 
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We found in ihe bazaars of Eashgaria the following aorta of tea : 



Chinese Teas. 



••• 



J 



) 



1. Ewirmatea 

2. Koomwisli tea 
a. Koomwish green*) 

tea (This kind, | 
owing to itebi^h ^ 
price, 18 bat lit- 
tle consumed.) 

4. Aktea 

5. Ditto 

6. Do., green (This* 

kind most re- 
sembles tea of 
the same name 
imported from 
Inaiii;8eeNo.l4, 
under the head 
of Indian teas.) 

7. At-Bash tea' 

(This kind is 
most in use. It 
is drunk with 
mUk.) 
The same kind from 
Kooldia. 

8. Djainak tea 

9. Ak-Kooiruk (a 

green tea, one 
of the most in 
use). 

10. Shoovei tea 

11. Goora(agreentea) 

12. Alma tea -. 

18. Takhta tea 

Indiam teae.^ 

14. Ak tea 

15. Ditto 

16. Ditto 

17. Yakhan tea (co- 

loured). 
18« Farengi teaCvery 
much used). 

19. Ooora tea 

20. Balyadoor tea 

21. Zira tea 
Surrogatwi tea- 

Khotan and Koo- 
cba growths. 
These lire drunk 
with milk and salt, 
and are locallj I 
prepared. J 



•■. 



••« 



••• 



••. 



Whence received 



Vaimoje 
Ditto 



Ditto 



Ditto 
Ditto 



Ditto 



Ditto 



Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 



Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 



Ditto 



... 
••• 



• a. 

• .• 

• a. 

• a. 



... 
*•• 
• •• 



••• 



Quantitif, 



••• 



4 poods 
I pood 



••• 



4 poods ... 



1 pood .M 



4 poods ... 



60 4j>ns ... 



8 poods ... 

4 n 



••• 



1 pood 



»9 



»> 



••• 



1 

1 brick of I 
7i lbs. { 

4 poods ... 

4 f^ ••• 

1 pood ••• 
4 poods ••• 



4 

4 
4 



II 



••• 
••• 



I lb 



a*. 



Valne. 



70 ducats. 
From 55 to 62 roubles. 



108 dueats. 



64 
22 



11 



96 n 



19 



It 



20 „ 
86 



16 



91 



•I 



17 I, 
48 roubles, 
9 ducats. 

8( roubles. 



95 ducats; 

92 

20| 

80 



ft 

n 



75 

70 
70 
62 



It 

It 

ti 
It 

n 



I tenga. 



■ Spedmens of all these teas can be obtained in the 
is rerj probable that amongst them are Taiious aozts of 
have been bionght through ludit^^Auther, 



Tashkent Museum. It 
Ghineae gcowtiis whidh 

10 
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With the final return of Kashgaria into the hands of the 
Chinese, a trade route yi& Hami has again been opened, and 
along this, tea^ direct from the provinces of the Celestial Empire, 
is once more making its appearance. This tea must not only 
drive out that which is imported by Yaimoye and from India, 
but it should find its way through the Terek-Davan pass to the 
Province of Fergana, and by Forts Chakmak and Narwin to 
Semiraitchensk. Then it would, in all probability, supplant the 
tea procured by way of Odessa and even the Kiyakhta^ tea, 
which goes to Moscow before it is distributed over Central Asia. 
Tea of Indian growth, however cheap it may be, is less advan- 
tageous to us than the Chinese article. At present, in exchange 
for tea we dispose of our manufactures, especially cloth, to China, 
whilst for Indian tea cash exclusively must be paid. Unfortun- 
ately of late our trade relations with China have become so bad 
that, if we do not adopt measures, China will disappear altogether 
as a market for our wares, and for China tea we shall then have 
to pay exclusively in hard cash. 
Iron, wrongiit Iron, WTOugkt and cast, and iron-wares are imported in but 
iron wares. relatively small quantities. In the local manufactories, one can 
never get iron of a sufficiently good quality. Bussian iron is 
brought from Vaimoye in rods and hoops, and these are converted 
into various articles on the spot. Kettles and tea-pots are made 
of cast-iron. Articles of the same sort made in the town of Eoocha 
compete with those obtained in the other cities of Elashgaria. 
Dreing'ma. Dyeing materials for colouring maia. The manufacture is 
very large in Kashgaria, and for dyeing silken and semi-silken 
materials, the following dyes are used : 

Neel (indigo). — This is procured from India, and is in very 
general use. 

Ferengi ra/ng (fooksin) and kershes (cochineal). — ^These are 
imported from Russia. The last is used exclusively for dyeing 
silken webs. It is to be found in every bazaar, and its shades 
are varied. The price of cochineal of a dark purple colour is 
from 16 to 18 ducats a pood. That of a grey colour is from 
14 to 16 ducats a pood. 
OaUnAita are imported from Badakhshan, and are used as a 

corrosive. A djin costs 10 tengae. 

^ Eiyakhta tea Ib Chinese tea sent overland viA Kiyakhta into Bnaria. 
Abroad it is oaUed Russian tea to distingniah it from the Canton tea that passes 
into Europe by the sea ronte.— ^Voim. 
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MoiddeT is received from Feigana. From the tabulated state- 
ment on the previoiiB page it will be seen that, during the year 
1876, 4,900 roubles worth of this dye were imported. Madder 
roots or powdered madder sells at the rate of 64 pod for 1 djvn. 

Sounded is imported from Russia. The price for S poods \a 
from 16 to 20 ducats. It is imported in chips, which are made 
up in the neighbourhood of Kazan. It becomes dry during its 
transport and is, therefore, cheaper on reaching its destina- 
tion. 

It should be here stated that all the dyeing materials of local 
manu£Etoture were found in the bazaars. 

Ka/ra-gooL^ the flower of the black mallow, is grown in the 
gardens of the country, and yields a black dye. 1 djfin costs 
1 tenga and 14 pool, 

Sophera Japonica (Tookhmiak) is procured from Yangi- 

Hissar. It yields a yellow dye. 

Chainuik grows in Eashgaria. It also yields a yellow dye. 
1 djin costs 1 tengck 

Doya is extracted from the Tamarisk shrub. In combination 
with alum it yields a red dye. 1 dji/n costs 1 tenga. 

Alum is used as a corrosive. Further on we shaU see that it 
forms an important article of export into Russian territory. 

Of all the articles noted in the tabulated statement on the Cotton, 
previous page» besides those we have already referred to in detail, 
let us turn our attention to the cotton, of which 104^ horse-loads, 
of a value of 2,120 roubles (£262), were imported. 

This import, notwithstanding its smallness, is not casual, for 
the Khanate of Kokan very frequently furnishes Kashgaria 
with cotton, because the crops of this material raised in Aksu 
and Koonya-Toorfism do not suffice for the extensive maia indus- 
tries centred in the neighbourhood of Kashgar. Thus, Kash- 
garia appears in the light of our rival, although not at present a 
dangerous one, in the question of the raw material from our own 
Central Asian possessions which it receives in exchange for 
other goods, for we also are workers in mata as an article of dress 
for our Central Asian subjects. 

Of the sum-total of 248,000 roubles (£31,000) under the head 
of imports into Kashgaria, the following is the percentage for 
the several districts through which these imports pass :— 
The Tokmak District ... 76^ percent.^ 

y, Osh „ ... 21^ „ > 100 per cent 

,f Karakol ^i ••• 2 „ J 
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EXPORT OF GOODS FROM KASH 

To Bussian Turkestan and to Bussia in Europe, through tlie Dxetricte of Toh 



Description of Goods. 



ThrouohTosxak. 



Silk of the highest qua- ( 
lity. I 

Bilk of medimn qnalitj. 

Bilk of inferior quality. 

White fnata (a cotton ( 

web, also Has 9!oAdoba), \ 

JtfMAro^ (a semi-silken { 
and yery dnr able mate- < 
rial). ( 

Bobea ••• •■• 

Oarpets ••• •■• 

Printed linen ... 

Russian dhints 

Cotton handkerchief 8 ... 

Tt^^ ^ hit m ni^iiti ... 

GiJioo 

Bheep-skin fan 
White lamb-skin fnrs ... 
Fox-skin fors ... 



Qasnfcity. 



12pood8. 
432 lbs. 



I 



Gotten 

Bed felts 

Bart boots with goloshes 

Horse-skins 

Bheep-skinB ... 

j^Qin ••• *■* 

Sal ammoniao ... 

Brimstone ... ••• 

Opiom .•• ••• 

Copper tea yessels 

Tamb$ (sHyer-bars, a 
form of Chinese onr- 
renoy^. 

Ytwmahae (Chinese cop- 
per coins). 

Agate stone ••• 

Girdles (qamar-banda) ... 

Chineee stofEs ... 

Tea ••. ••• ••• 

Ooo$\na (a root used in 

dyeing silk). 
JBeotgoontoh (a dye pre- 
. pitfedfrom the leares 

of the piataohio tree). 
Silken stnfEs 
Connterpaaes 
Brocade 



... 



.•• 



... 



••. 



... 



Khotan wooUen goods | 
Ttotal 



••. 



Veroentage per district... 



1,606,209 
pieces.' 

5,287 
pieces.' 

16,327 
603 
1,910 pcs.> 



Value in 
Boaaian 
money. 



... ••• 



1,100 

40 ^ 

82 poods 

1,152 ibs. 

1,984 

850 pairs 



160 pes.' 
790 

607po8.> 
750poodB 
27,000 lbs. 



I 



Roubles. 
1,800 



I 861,815 



I 
) 



\ 



9,852 

48,845 

10,815 

2,100 



380 

400 

224 

8,065 
700 



1,600 



480 
1,199 
1,514 

I 4,000 



941,759 



««*•/• 



Yalae in 
English 
money. 



AiteHing. 
225 



Thkouoh Karaxol. 



Yalne in 
Qointity. Bnsaiaii 
money. 



107,664 

1,169 

5,418 

1,289 

262 



41 

50 

28 

885 

87 



200 



60 
149 
189 

500 



«117,719 



87,600 pea' 

880 po8.i 

1,770 
46 



81,740 

1^10 

4,250 
170 



130 
400 
350 

{16iK>ods 
876 Its. 
8 
400 pairs 



18 



910 
600 
525 

96 

6 

400 



36 



500 



40,548 



81 -A 



Yalae in 
English 
monay. 



8,967 

168 

531 
21 



118 
75 
65 

12 



50 



62 



£5,067 



* £?ery piece is from 8 to 14 artkms (from yards 6-0-4 inches to yards 10-2-8 
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OA»IA DURING THE YEAR 1876. 

mah» Karakol and ObK and the Prwinces of Semraitehensk and Fergana. 





TflBOUOH OSH. 




8um-toUl in 


Sam-total in 


^^ 










QoMititj. 


ysloe in Ros- 
aUti money. 


Value in 
English money. 


RuMisn money. 


English money. 

* 


Peroentsge. 


Scn0'loa4i» 


BoHblei. 


£ sterling. 


Beublee. 


£ iterling. 




261 


25,964 


8,245 


27,764 


8,470 


«7. 


64 


25,197 


8,149 


25,197 


8.149 


Ditto. 


16* 


1,918 


289 


1,918 


239 


Ditto. 


17 


1,689 


211 


894,744 


111,843 


817. 


895 


1,858 


169 


12,020 


1,502 


17. 


5 


20 


2 


47,615 


5,951 


*7. 


114 

•••••a 


1,644 


205 


12,129 
2,100 


1,516 
262 


^t 


169 pieces.* 


977 


122 


977 


122 




15,280 


8,698 


449 


* 8,598 


449 




210 pieces,* 


958 


119 


958 


119 




6 pieces.* 


48 


6 


48 


6 




80 


6,079 


759 


6,989 
980 
925 

820 


873 
116 
115 

40 




281 


18,812 


2,289 


21,404 


2,675 


*7« 


125paixB. 


280 


28 


1,880 


166 




19 


1,884 


229 


1.884 


229 




24 


1,800 


162 


2,900 


362 




44 


12,864 


1,608 


12,864 


1,608 


1 7o 


81 


1,855 


281 


1,855 


281 




18 


797 


99 


797 


99 




IH 


2,660 


882 


2,660 


832 




582 


1,040 


180 


1,076 


134 




17 


1,486 


179 


1,486 


179 




88 


1,782 


216 

• 


1,782 
500 


216 
62 




ii 


1,170 


146 


1,170 


146 




8 pieces* 


114 


14 


114 


14 




70pcodi 
2,520 lbs. 


\ 8,071 


883 


8,071 


883 




1 


40 


5 


40 


5 




U 


20 


2 


20 

480 
1,199 


2 

60 
149 






•••••• 




1,514 
4,000 


189 
500 


•••••• 




117,920 


£14,740 


1,101,222 


£187,652 






101 •/• . 




100% 




•«•••• 



nehss) in length, with s width of about half orfAui (1 foot 2 inchee).— iltiaor. 
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An examination of the two tabulated statements shows us 
how great is the disproportion between the imports into, and 
the exports from, Kashgaria. In fiMst, the exports are more than 
four tunes the amount of the imports. The export of mata 
alone is three times greater than the whole amount of imported 
goods, and is more than eight times the quantity of the Russian 
cotton manufactured materials introduced into the country. 

With regard to the entire trade of Eashgaria, the difference 
between the imports and the expoiis would be much less consi- 
derable, were it not for those imported English goods in exchange 
for which gold and silver are taken from the country. But 
returns for one year cannot be altogether considered as an average 
for a long series of years. Let us suppose, however, that the 
average of Bussian goods imported into Sotshgaria were con- 
siderably greater than the amount shown for the year 1876. 
Then, even all the circumstances would but little weaken the 
general deductions — 

1. The export of goods from Kaahga/ria into Bussian terri- 
tory exceeds the quantity vm/ported by a very considerable 
amount. 

2. During {ks year 1876, of the quantity of goods taken 
from Kashgaria into Russian territory, 90 per cent, were local 
fabrics, cmd only 6 per cent, were raw products. 

3. Du/ri/ng the same year we vmported into Kashga/ria huJt 
a fraction of ou/r raw produce and of ou/r cattle i/n addition to 
fabrics. 

4. DuriTig the same year we paid Kashgaria abotU one 
million roubles (£125,000) for her local fabrics. 

Let us not forget that the same unfavourable results for us, 
which were produced by the administration of Yakoob Bek in 
Kashgaria, greatly impeded our trade, and that, with the re-con- 
quest of Kashgaria by the Chinese, and the introduction of 
quiet, the future of our trade relations with that vast country 
cannot but be more favourable, if we begin in time the contest 
against the predomination of the trade of Kashgaria over that 
of our Central Asian possessions. 

Such a predomination, coupled with the greater development 
of the introduction of cotton webs into Bussian territory and 
with the extension of the market for English goods, will, instead 
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of adding to the demand for Bussian manufactured goods, lead 
to its diminution, and to results of such a kind that, far Central 
Asicm ra/w prochice, such as cotton cmd silk to be used va the 
maoMifactv/re of different articles, we shaU have to pay the 
noHves in hard cosA. 

In support of this assertion we can bring forward the follow- 
ing SEUsts : — 

= The majority of Russian traders have had to give Russian 
ifaanufactured goods in Bokhara in exchange for raw produce 
at prices bdow those which ohtad/n for atic/i goods va Moscow. 
Hence, evidently, proceeds that want of conformity which is 
met with in the trade of Tashkent. For example, chintses, 
sugar and stearine candles, taken from Bokhara to Tashkent, 
are sold cheaper than the same class of goods imported direct 
from Russia^ 

In like manner, Russian manufEUStures are sometimes sold at 
Eashgar at prices below those which obtain at Tashkent and 
at Yaimoya Hence the cost of transport to Eashgaria, which, 
we may remark, is very considerable, is an item of actual 
loss. 

Mons. Shkokoff, for example, the representative of the firm of 
Bwikovski in Eashgaria, having deemed it inexpedient to tran- 
sport manufactured goods into Eashgaria, took there 80 horse- 
loads of assorted goods with his caravan. Of these 40 horses 
were laden with sandalwood, and the rest with fooksm (?) and 
vwidra (?) But the whole consignment he was obliged to sell 
at Tashkent prices, hoping to recoup himself for the loss by the 
Ehotan wool, which he took in exchange for his venture. 

The measures for the attainment of a more &vourable balance 
in our trade with Eashgaria are, it appears to me, comprised in 
the following : — 

1. The better security of our trade interests with Eashgaria. 

2. The establishment of a customs line on our border, and 
the confiscation of contraband goods. 

S. The imposition of a heavy tax on English goods, duntzes, 
muslins, cloths and Indian teas. 

4. The imposition of a tax on Eashgarian manufactures m 
the shape of cotton materials. 
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5. The encoaragemenfc of the manafaetare of mata in the 
districts of the Frovinoe of Fergana, with a view to its import 
into the Semiraitchensk in order to exchange it for Eashgarian 
maia. The encouragement of the cotton and silk industries. 

6. The construction of a good trade route between the dis- 
tricts of the Fergana and Semiraitchensk provinces. For ex- 
ample, the making of a road from the towns of Oozgent and 
Namangan to Fort Narwin, from which a cart-road abeady 
passes to Tokmak and the town of Yaimoye. The erection of 
one or more factories near Tashkent and Eokan for the manu- 
facture of chintzes on the spot A market would be fouud for 
the sale of these manufactures in our Central Asian dominions, 
and in the Independent States of Bokhara^ £ashgaria> Afgha- 
nistan, and in time, it may be, in Siberia. 

The following is the percentage of the several exports enu- 
merated in the tabular statement on pages 76, 77 : — 



Mata ••• ... ••• 


••• 


81 


per 


cent 


Silk ••• ••• ... 


... 


5 




}} 


Robes ••• ... ••• 


.*• 


4 




99 


Felts (coloured) 


• •• 


2 




9f 


Mashroop (a semi-silken web) ... 


... 


1 




W 


Alum ••• ... ••• 


••. 


1 




93 


The remaining manu&ctures ... 




6 




99 


Total 


100 


99 



Kaahgarian ooUon-^weba. — ^The principal of these industries, 
mata, is centred in the neighbourhood of the town of Eashgar, 
in the villages of Ehan-Arwik and Faizabad. Other webs of a 
somewhat inferior description are prepared in less quantities in 
the town of Eashgar itself, whilst the worst kinds are manu- 
£Eu:tured in the hamlets of Artoosh and Togoozak. The latter 
description is used for the lining of garments. 

Cotton manufactures exist also in all the other Circles of 
Eashgaria, but only enough web is turned out to meet local 
''equirements. That produced in the Eashgar Circle is sufficient, 
not only for the demands of the population, but for about a 
million Eirghiz dwelling in Russian territory. 
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- In the other Circles, the Ehotan mata is celebrated for its 
closeness, whiteness and softness, though, owing to its high 
price, it has not a large sale. Oomparatiyely speaking, the 
\iualities of Ehotan mata depend on the description of the. local 
cotton which is employed in its manufacture. 
' Cotton is raised in all the Circles of Kashgaria. . There are 
exceptionally large fields of it in the Ehotan, Eashgar and 
Eoonya^ToOrfilui Circles. The Djitwishar cotton is generally in- 
ferior to that of Eokan. Its meshes are smaller and its threads 
are shorter. The Eashgar cotton is inferior to all the other local 
cottons. In consequence of the relative severity >(rf the elimate^ 
the cotton of the Eashgar Cirde does not attain to full 
growth. 

. In this Citde, the raising of cotton has of late bejopin to dimi- 
nish. The cause has -been the increases made by Yakoob £ek 
to the land taxes. 

; With the diminution ^f the teising of cotton in' the Eashgar 
Circle, the import of the same article from the other Cirdes hsA 
begun to increase, especially from Aksu and also from the 
Ehanate of Eokazi. 

• Mata (daba, biaz) is a narrow, fine, but not a durable web, 
which is prepared in pieces of from 8 to 14 arshins (6 yds, 
8 ins. to 10 yds. 2 ft 8 ins.) in length, with a width of 
about .^ arakin (1 fiL 8 ins.) Mata ia pri;ied for its white'** 
aess and closeiiess, but, in the several centres of its manufitcture» 
there are differences of quality, length, width and cost. 

The Tifiata made, for example, in the Ehan-Arwik settlements 
is .prepared in pieces, 14 anhina (10 yds. 2 ft 8 ins.) long, 
and is of two kinds. The better and ordinary kind is called boa^ 
nuxitL A piece of this costs from 2 tengaa 85 pod to 3 tengaa 
20 pool {vide page 65). This would represent about 2 hopaikae 
(about 3 farthings) for an ors&tn (2 ft. 4 ins.) of the web. 
With such extraordinary cheapness it is very difficult to comi* 
pete. The second sort is even yet cheaper ; a piece costs from 
2 ttngas 12 pool to "2 tengaa 30 pool (vide page 65). 

Mata is prepared in .the village of Faizabad in pieces of 14 
arahina (10 yds. 2 ft. 8 in.) long, and it costs from 2 tengaa 
6 pool to 2 ten(faa 20 pool a piece. 

11 
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Togoosak mata ia made in pieces of 8 arshms (6 yds. ft* 
8 ins.) long at 2 tengaa 10 pod a piece. 

Artoosh mata of the same length is sold for 2 tengas the 
piece, whilst mala, also 8 arsMtis long, prepared in the town of 
Kashgar, is dunged at 2 iengas 14 pod the piece. 

Ehotan matia is made np in pieces of 10 arshvM in length, and 
is sold for 5 Ungaa 10 pod the piece. 

Thus^ Ehotan mata is nearly double the cost of all the other 
kinds. An ardiin of it costs 5 bopaikou (about IJcL) 

We have said that the best kind of rruUa in the Eashgar 
Circle is that of Ehan-Arwik, whilst the worst kinds come 
from TogooEsk and Artoosh, and yet these kinds are actually 
dearer than the Ehan-Arwik web. 

This fact is explained by the considerable quantity of mate- 
rials which is necessary in the preparation of the coarser kinds 
of mata. 

A yisit which we made towards the close of NoTember 1876 
to a mata manufactory in the village of Faizabad, distant 61 
versts (40{rds miles) from Eashgar, on the road to the town of 
Aksu, gave us the following information : — 

The inhabitants of Faizabad prepare mata, but they at the 
same time carry on their husbandry, and the double occupation 
goes on the whole year round. The men weave, and the women 
prepare the thread. The workshops which we visited were in 
small low rooms, very like lumber-rooms. In each of these were 
two or three frames, and sometimes a weaver^s bench^ of primi- 
tive construction. At each frame a man sat working. The nar- 
row and inferior kind of mata was being made of local cotton. 

They work for five days of the week, but not on Fridays (which 
with Mussulmans answer to our Sundays) and on market days. 
A man makes each day four pieces, i. 0., twenty pieces a week. 

On market days they sell the week's work to purchasers from 
the towns. 

They do not use their own implements. 

The weavers buy their web. For each day's work three skeins, 
each about } fl> in weight, are necessary. The present price of a 

> Whiohpntiumiiehiniiiiiidof Uielienehesof oiirownpeasMil^ 
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skein is about 80 poolt so ihat the day's material costs 240 jioo2, 
or 48 h&paXka& (about la. 3(2.) 

On the sale of the motoi the workman takes for his labour 20 
fool per piece, so that for his day's work he receives 80 jpoot or 
16 kopaikas (about Bd.) If to the cost of labour we add the 
cost of material) 240 pool or 48 kopaikas (Is. Sd.), we shall find 
the market-price of each piece of mata to be 80 pool or 16 
kopaikaa (about 6d.) ; but in the Kashgar basaar a piece of the 
same nuUa will cost 20 kopaikas (about 6(2. in English money). 

They prepare the better kind of mata at a less profit. During 
one day they can only turn out two pieces of the prepared 
material, and since the earnings on one piece only yield 80 |K>oi 
(about 1|(2.), the preparation of mata of the better kind gives 
the weaver but 60 pool or 12 kopaikas (about 3d.) per diem, 
instead of the 80 pool or 16 tcopaikas (5(2.) which he gets for pre- 
paring the coarser material As a rule, each weaver works for 
himselC There are, indeed, owners of two or three frames, but 
not many. 

When using the frame and material of another person, and 
working for him, a weaver, instead of receiviog payment in money, 
is aUowed to retain every tenth piece of mata for his own use. 
In other words, the hire of a weaver for 2} days labour amounts 
to 16 kopaikas, or at the rate of 6 kopaikas (about 1^(2.) pec 
diem. 

As has been said above, the thread is prepared by women. 
One charik of uncleaned material is bought for ten tengas (1 
rouble or about 2s. 6(i) Two women will prepare in a week, in 
addition to attending to their domestic duties^ one ohatik of raw 
material This quantity represents 6 fl>s. or ten skeins of threacL 
Selling it at 80 pool per skein, the women receive 800 pooU or 
after deducting 500 pool for the cost of the material, 800 pod or 
60 kopaikas (about Is. 6(2.) Thus, the earnings for one week of 
a woman amounts to about 30 kopoAkas (about 9(2.) 

In spite of such a very low rate of remuneration the Kashga- 
rian women work most eneif^etically, scarcely losing a moment 
for rest And since the money which they earn for supplying 
the thread is their own property, they are able to devote it 
in their own way, as for example, to their dress. 
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' Tbe Faizabad and Ehan-Arwik moto is exported to Russia inf 
pretty equal quantities. ' 

Mata is oiily exported with the consent of the ' Badaulet,' 
At first this permission was accorded on two occasions only in the 
year. In 1876 there were fiye exportations, but towards the 
close of the present year (1877) the export of mata was suddenly 
stopped by Takoob Bek. 

The prohibition was caused by the fact that many Eashgarian 
youths were leaving the countiy with caravans under the name 
of mule-driver& They were proceeding to Yaimoye with the 
object of avoiding the military conscription, and with the inten- 
tion of remaining altogether away from their native land. Ac- 
cording to report the number of such youths was 4,000. 

The prohibition against the export of mata did not merely 
affect Russian traders, for the Sarts, as well as Tashkent and 
Eokan merchants, carried on a trade in this material with the 
merchants of Kashgaria. 

The months of September, October and November are reckoned 
the best time for the export of mata, as at that season of the 
year it can be prepared from fresh cotton. 

The best route for the transport of mata goes from Eashgar 
to Forts Chakmak and Narwin, and so on to the towns of Tokmak 
and Yaimoye. 

The material is carried on pack-horses or camels or mules. 

The pack-horses are procured chiefly from the Province of 
Fergana^ whilst the camels oome either from Semiraitchensk or 
Kashgaria itself. The mules all come from Kashgaria. The 
camel carriage is only made use of during the summer, since 
these animals dislike the cold. 

' The Kashgarian miarchants make use of mule transport on a 
large scale. 

Between Kashgar and the town of Yaimoye horses are to be 
hired. One that will carry a load of from 8 to 9 pooda (288 td 
824 fts.) will cost from 2^ to 5 ducats,^ or from 6^ to 12| roubles 
(15s. 7i(i. to £1 lis. Sd.) according to circumstances. The normal 
rate is 8^ ducats. The distance between Kashgar and Yaimoye 

is traversed in from 25 to 30 days. 

-^•^—^^—^—^^—^-^-^—^^^ — — ■ ■- . ■ - 

> A daoat — 26<temgat mm 3| iobUm.— Jlii«A«r. 
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The hire of a camel ihat would cany from 13 to 1 5 poods (46ft 
to 540 9)8.) would be from 5 to 9 ducata The distance would 
be. performed in from 90 to 35 days. 

> A mule carrying a load of from 4 to 5 j^oocb would cost from 
85 to 50 tengaa or 5 roubles {lis. 6(2.), and the distance would be 
traversed in the same time as that taken by a horse. 

The traders engaged in the transport of maia have no other 
expenses beyond the payment for the hire of the particular 
mode of transport. 

Dyed biaz, linen, chdhmen. Mata of inferior quality, chiefly 
that which comes from Artoosh and Togoozak, is dyed blue, red, 
black and green, and is then classed as dyed biaz. 

In the dyeing, indigo, madder and sandalwood are used. 

Faizabad mata of inferior quality is coloured blue by means 
of indigo and sandalwood. 

"Dyed mata not only supplies local requirements, but is an 
article of export 

It is used for lining garments and for bed coverings, and the 
poor make it up into robes, &c., be A piece of 7 orshinB (6 yds. 
1 ft. 4 ins.) in length costs 2jf tengaa, whilst a piece of dyed hiaz, 
10 arakme (7 yds. 2 ft. 4 ins.) long, is priced at from 8 to 8^ 
tengcLs. 

Chakmen is a very close and heavy web, which is dyed in 
various colours. Bobes of different sorts are made of this matcH 
rial. A piece of diakmen measuring 18 arehvne (14 yds.) in 
length, with a width of from 5 to 6 vershoks (8f to 10^ inches), 
would cost as much as 15 tengaa, 

A striped cotton £ekbric prepared in Eashgar, and which is 
also used for robes of kinds, is caUed akUchi. Pieces of this 
material, 8 arahvna (6 yds. ft. 8 ins.) long, cost 7 tengas. 

All the dyeing of Tnata is confined to the town of Eashgar, 
and is there carried on in small workshops, having from 3 to 4 
workmen in each. 

Silk and aUken manufadurea. — Of all the Circles of Eashga- 
ria, in the Ehotan Circle alone is the working of silk developed 
to any great extent In the others local requirements are only 
met In the Eashgar Circle, eggs from Eokan are used, but the 
quality of these cocoons is not so good as those from Ehotan. 
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Altboagh oonditions of oUmate do not hinder the extensive 
development of the silk industry in the Eashgar Circle, hitherto 
the amoont of the various sorts of silk prepared therein has not 
come up to local requirements, and hence silken web has had to 
be imported from Fergana. 

In the Tarkend Circle the production of silk covers, though 
in a still less d^rree, local demands. 

In the Khotan Circle the same industry is found to be in a 
flourishing condition, since it is apparently developing and even 
now satisfies not only local wants, but is, after matoy the 
most important article of export throughout the entire coun- 
try. 

A sort of silk called tdkkfW- and kalyaA) is also made. The 
Khotan cocoons are coarser than those from Fergana, and they 
are weaker and inferior altogether. 

The best workmen for unwinding silk come from Fergana. 

Both the taJMU and kcUyav kinds of silk are imported into 
Hindoostan and Fei^gana from Khotan. 

The imports into Fergana, according to the tabular statement 
given on pages 76, 77, were, for 1876, about 700 poods (25,200 lb8.)> 
and represented a sum exceeding 60,000 roubles (£6,250). 
During 1877, the quantity of the same material that, it was anti- 
cipated, would represent the exports, was 1,000 poods ( 36,000 lbs.), 
provided that political circumstances did not interfere. 

According to the calculations of Mons. Kolesnikoff, the average 
export from Khotan is 4,000 poods (144,000 lbs.) Of this 
quantity, 1,000 poods (36,000 lbs.) go to Fergana, 1,040 poods to 
the other Circles, whilst India takes the balance of 2,000 poods 
(72,000 lbs.) 

Of Kashgarian silk, taJAfil alone finds its way to Russia, whilst 
kcdyav is bought up for Afghanistan in the basaars of Kokan 
and Tashkent. The price of takhfiZ in the Kashgar baasaar during 
1876 was for one charik (of 10 lbs.) from 7| to 8j^ ducats, and 
the price of kalyav, for a charik (of 6 lbs.), was 2( ducats. 

During 1876, in consequence of the increased demand, the 
price of takhfil in the Kashgar bazaar rose to 10 ducats a cftoriJk, 



■ In Koksa it is csUed hamyak or kkanayh,^ Author. 
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and in the Elhotan bazaar 8^ ducats were demanded for the same 
quantity. The price of kalyav remained the same. 

Although the manufacture of silken webs in Ehotan is fairly 
well developed, still tne quantity turned out scarcely suffices 
to meet local requirements. The development of the maahroop 
web is much greater. This is a semi-silken, very durable and 
pretty material. It was indeed at one time the only material 
of the kind which was exported from Eokan. During the year 
1876, 12,000 roubles (£1,500) worth of it were sent to Semirait- 
chensk. Of late, besides maahroop, they have begun to manufietc- 
ture adriyas, bekaaap, shai (kanaus). 

Eokan silken materials in quality are superior to those of 
Eashgar. They are met with in all the bazaars of the country. 

Of other goods that are exported, a perceptible place is taken 
by articles of apparel, as for instance, khcdaia (robes). These 
are exported to the value of 47,000 roubles (£5,875), and are 
chiefly taken by the Eii'ghiz. They are very plain and 
extremely cheap. As a rule, the price of a khdUU does not 
exceed 3 roubles (about 7a. 6d) 

Then come felts made fix)m cow-hair and carpets of Ehotan 
manufiacture. The latter are very pretty, but comparatively 
very dear, being about 80 roubles (£10) a piece. Alum too is 
exported from the Aksu Circle to Fergana. 

Of the remaining articles it only remains to speak of Ehotan 
wooL Its export has only just begun, but, in the opinion of 
experienced persons, this wool will ere long occupy one of the 
chief places in Bussian trade with Eashgaria. 

The following is the percentage of the several Eashgarian 
goods received into Bussian territory during the year 1876 : — 
Hata 
Bawsilk 
Khalati 

Coloured felts 



••• ••• ... ••• 

••• «.. ... •.. 

... ••• ... ••• 



'•• •«. ... ... 

Alum 

Carpets ••• 

Maiduroop 

Miscellaneous goods 



••• ••• ... ••• 

»•• ••• «.. ••• 

... ... ... «.. 
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Through the various districts of our Central Asian territory 
there passed goods in the following percentage : — 

Through Tokmak ... ... ••• 85^ pdr cent. 

fy vSn v.. ••• ••• XUt ff 

ff iLftralLOl ••• ••• ••• 3x » 

Total ... 100 per cent. 

Regarding the extent of Kashgarian trade with India we have 
scarcely any information. 

According to reports, there came to Yarkend from Hindoostan, 
during the year 1873-74, several large caravans carrying goods 
amounting in value to 800,000 roubles (£100,000). But the 
goods brought by these caravans did not meet with a ready sale, 
and the greater part of them is now lying in the caravanserai 
of Yarkend. As we have remarked above, English chintzes, 
although about the same price as the Russian, sell but badly, and 
this because their colour quickly fiEkdes, and because they are 
made of a soft and perishable material. Of other goods imported 
from India into Kashgaria, there are quantities of yellow sugar 
which does not sell well, woollen webs (also a failure) and cloths 
(red drafhderdame). The latter sells only fairly well, but mus-* 
iins always find a good market. 

In exchange for the imported Indian goods, silk is bought at 
Ehotan, opium in Yarkend, and goats' wool at Eashgar and 
Aksu. 

According to the very accurate calculations of Mens. Eolesni- 
koff, the value of the goods imported from Kashgaria into India 
%vas as follows : — 

Silk, 2,800 poodSf at 20 ducats «.. 66,000 ducats 

. Goats' wool, 1,600 po(K&, at 8 ducats ... . 4,800 „ 
Opium, 700 horse-loads, at 18 ducats ... 12,600 „ 

73,400 „ 
or 200,279 roubles = £25,034. 

Moreover, it is said that considerable quantities of silver and 
of gold are received into India from Kashgaria. 

The trade with India lies in the hands of natives of that 
country, but it is stated that, during the year 1876, there was one 
English trader also residing at Yarkend. 
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CHAPTER IV.^ 

Some words relating to the history of Kaahgaida, B.O.— The Xngiin— Itot 
oonqnestof KashgariA bj the Ohtneee— Arab dominion — Mongol domi- 
nion — Ghingii Khan and his heirs — Tamerlane — Saltan Said — Appear- 
anoe of the Khodjaa — Appak-Khodja — DJoongar dominion — Amoorsana 
— Oonqnest of Kashgaria by the Ghinese in the year 1780 •^Tohjao-Hoi — 
System of Administration adopted by the Chinese — Oondition of the 
oonntry from the year 1760 to the year 1826. 

The country which is afc present known under the name of Earlier history 
Eastern Turkestan was, in the opinion of contemporary writerg» at SMMni^ 
originally peopled by an Aryan race. Shut in on the west and ^*"^''*^ 
south by mountain ranges of the first rank. Eastern Turkestan 
was open on the n(»rth-east to the inroads of the semi-barbarous 
Mongol hordes inhabiting the vast extent of the interior of 
Asia. Chinese historians speak first of all of the 'Hioung- 
Nou,' and these, in the opinion of the French writer, the mis- 
sionary Hue,' and of Dr. Bellew,' are none other than the Hn/na. 
This warlike race of nomads, after steadily encroaching both on 
its western neighbours, also nomads, and on the confines of the 
Celestial Empire, occupied by degrees the western and eastern 
portions of Mongolia. 

In the year 134 B.C., the Ewns, under the leadership of The Hans. 
Lao-Khan, marched against the Oets or Tuis (the Chinese 

* The fixBt pages of this Ohapter were written fay me at a time when I had 
not for ref erenoe other works than those of anthom whose oompetem^, as to 
thehistoryof Asia,isopentodonbt. I, therefore, regard these ilrst pages as an 
introdnotion to the history of Kashgaria, and not as possessed of any serioos 
seientifle importanoe^-^ilii^iUyr. 

' "SoBTenir d'nn Y<^yagedans laTartarie et le Thibet, pendant les anste, 
)S44-45^6;' par Mens. Huo» Paris, 1S60, see page 9Si^A^kdr. 

• " Kashmir and Kashgar,** by Bellew, lS76.^Author. 

1% 
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Youei-Tchi), peoples of Mongol origin^ who dwelt in the coonfay 
that at present comprises the Chinese province of Shan-SL 
After a bloody fight Lao-Khan conquered his opponents, killed 
their leader, and made of his skull a drinking-cup, which he 
constantly kept about his person by fixing it to his girdle. The 
The Q«ti. Oeta, not wishing to become subjects of Lao-Khan> set out to 
Their diihttuk ^^^ ^^^ themselves a new place of abode. They then became 
puiki^ divided into two parties, the first of which moved to the north- 
east, where it came into collision with the Saka, the inhabitants 
of Eastern Turkestan. These people it drove out, and it then 
crossed the Tian-Shan range and descended into the valley of 
the BL The other party moved in a southerly direction, crossed 
the snowy range, and, pouring into the valley of the Indus, 
laid waste the kingdom founded in India by Alexander of 
Maoedon.^ 

The Oets, who poured into Eastern Turkestan, in some measure 
allied themselves with the Saka and the Tata or Tuka, but they 
drove the bulk of these people to the south and west. 
lUmiiMiuof Meanwhile the Huna, who remained masters of Mongolia, 

Uie Ham and ,..,,. *. , ©» 

thmr diTieioiis. bccamo divided, in consequence of internal disputes, into the 
Northern and Soathern Huna. The Chinese took advantage of 
this division, for, during the Han dynasty, they broke up the 
armies of the Northern Huns, and compelled them to seek a new 
fatherland. The Huna^ like their predecessors, then moved to 
thewest^ and, pouring through Eastern Turkestan, continued 
their movement in the same direction until at last they reached 
the shores of the Caspian Sea and spread over the basin of the 
Volga. 

^ Mont. Hqo C Souyenir d*im Voyage danB la Tartarie et le Thibet") sappoaea 
that the OeU^ after oroBsing the Tian-Shaa (which he calls HooMOor), settled 
on the banks of the BL This party, he ssjs, wen the T»r$ou or TorgmKU. 
Now the Tor$9uUt as is known, are a Kalmnok race ; the same, in fact, as that 
which stUl wanders orer the valley of the Hi, but chiefly in the valleys of the 
Koonges and of the Ynldns. In like manner, Mens. Hoc sappoaes that that 
portion of the BeU which moved to the valley of the Indus, there encountered 
a Baotrian race, and, after stmggling with it for a long time, finally established 
itself in Baotriana.^ This portion of the Qtti, in the opinion of Hons. Hno^ 
was called by the Greeks the IndO'Ski/i.-^Mthor, 
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After the inroad of the Hams into Eastern Turkestan, the MovBinenti of 
inhabitants of that country, the Cfeta and the remaining Saks, sdui. ^ 
moved in advance of their conquerors, partly towards the west, 
and partly towards the south, in the direction of Kabul and 
Kashmir.^ 

Those Huna who mingled with the remaining Saka and Oeta 
(Oota) and formed the population of Eastern Turkestan became 
somewhat changed in later times owing to the inroads of other 
peoples who came with the various Arab conquerors. 

At present, according to the opinion of Russian explorers of 
Central Asia, it is only in the more inaccessible mountains that 
shut in Djitwishar on the west that a pure type of the remnants 
of the Aryan race are to be found. 

Those Hv/na who, after continuing their movement towards Fmrtiur pro- 
the west, drove from before them the various small tribes of SmL 
nomads whom they came across in their progress onwards, 
began with their assistance to make, in the beginning of the 
Fourth century, inroads into the Soman Empire, and in the Fifth 
Century to ponr into Germany.' In Europe, these Huns went 

> Br. Bellew (" Kaahmir and Kaahgar, 1875") draws some ybtj learned oon- 
oliuionB in support of bis ideas as to the moyement of the Sakt^ and after them 
of the Gets (6hts) and TuU^who were driven by the Bum or ZT^itfvfroDi 
BMtem Turkestan, partly towards the west into Eorope, and partly towards 
the south to Kabul, Kashmir and India. He says, that in Burope traces of 
these peoples are preserved under many names, such as Sakionia, TfftkmdiOf 
and Oetlandiaf that the names of the settlements which th^ abandoned in 
Kashgazift are repeated in the south ; thus, JEosi or Benarei (^JSMgar, Xdshgar)^ 
BlaH or Berat (^Bari-ketid, Tarkend), Xooeha or KifoeAatr (ZooAtfr), KoarUa 
(JMffa\ X^tam (the rains known under the name of Kheitan). Furthermore 
Bellew says, that the country known in the time of Timur and now as 
Kashgaria, was called Tattm. Lastly, he supposes that the race of Yatti wJaU^ 
who now dwell in the Punjab, are descended from those exiles from Kashgaria 
who left it at the time when that oountzy bore the name of Tatta^-^Author. 

* Motts. Hue says, that the fltfiif, who began, during the year 876, their devas- 
tating inroads into the. Boman Empire, first of all subdued a nomad race that 
wandered over the country of the AUami (le pays des Alains of Klaproth ; the 
Alano-Gothee), and these people partly sought flight in the moontains of the 
Oancasns, and partiy settled on the Danube. In their further movements, the 
Bfmi or Uigwi drove in front of them the Sew, CMif Oepidi and VanddU 
(les 8u6ves, les Gothes, les Gepides, les Yandales), and, together with these 
peoples, overran Qermany in the beginning of the Fifth Ceatuy.— ii««ik^. 
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by the name of Uigurs, Ugras, Ongras, and their repreaentatiyes, 
at this time, are called Vengraa or Huvgariana. 
The Hima or Thns the HuTis, OT, as we shall for the future call them, the 
>snrt. UiguTB, established themselves in Eastern Turkestan iu the 

beginning of the Christian era, and intermingled with the 
peoples who remained in the country after their invasion.^ 
Besides this, whatever country was occupied by the XJigurs, 
whether mountain or plain, became in course of time civilized 
by them. For the first time in the remote history of E^hgaria, 
do the people bear the name of the towns or circles in which 
they dwell. Thus we hear of the Eashgarians, the Ehotanese 
the Tarkendians, the Aksutians, the Eoochians, &C: All the 
inhabitants of these towns, in consequence of the intermixture 
of collateral races, lose by degrees their primitive Mongol 
physiognomy. 

The Uigurs, who occupied the mountain region that borders 
on Eastern Turkestan, i.e., the Northern and Western Tian-Shan 
ranges, have remained nomads up to the present day. In the 
earlier history of Eashgaria, we find them under th^ name of 
JDjoongara (Kaimucka) and Booroota (Kara-Kirghiz or Dik(h 
kamewni or WHd Stone Kirghiz). The Affongol type of counte- 
nance is especially well preserved amongst the first of these.' 

■ Anoording to Be]lew, the XTigorB founded on independent kingdom in 
Eutern Turkestan for two oentaries, B.C. — Author, 

* There ie a onriooe note by Valikhanoff in the Jonrnal of the IlaflBiaa 
Geographical Sociel^, No. I, for 1861, page 194, relating to the races that dwelt 
in Central Asia at the beginning of the present era. He says : ** Amongst the 
number of peoples dwelling in Central Asia during the Chinese dynasty of 
Han, ohroniolers speak of six races distinguished for their blue eyes and for 
the reddish colour of their hair, and these races, both Elaproth C' Tableaux 
Historiques de TAsie, page 82) and Abel Bemusat C* Beoherches sur les langnea 
Tartaxes,'* VoL I, page 806), hold to be of Indo-Germanic origin. Klaproth 
ssys, thqr are "Nations Alsno-Gothes.** Abel Bemusat speaks of them as 
** Nations Gothique et Hindo-Scythique.** To the number of these races belonged, 
amongst others, the J^haboiwit descendants of the XiliUUswi, i.0., the JCtiyiis 
and the Ootoons, and th^ were especially striking to the Chinese by reason of 
their foreign appearance. 

According to Valikhanoff, there dweU in DJoongaria at this present time two 
xaooi, the BoorooU or. modem Kirghix (those whom we call the Kara^Kirghii) 
sad the KirghU-Kauaki of the Great Horde who bear the ooUeotlTe name of 
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Easbgaria — ^ihe kingdom founded by the Uigars in Eastern Tint oonquMt 
Torkestan— <lid not long preserve its independence. Repeated by th?c£bMe. 
quarrels with China soon began, and these ended in the annexa- 
tion of Eashgaria to the Celestial Empire in the year 94 A. D. 
The Chinese yoke, which apparently was not especially heavy, 
lasted till the Eighth Century. During this long period the inha-' Repeated re- 
bitants of Eashgaria, taking advantage of the internal dissen- the ChiDMCL 
sions of China, often rose in rebellion, and for a time obtained 
their independence ; and then again the Chinese, having crushed 
their own foes, would again subject the Eashgarians to their rule. 
The stru^le between the Chinese and the Eashgarians caused Alteration in 
an alteration in the original divisions of that country, which KMhjptfiT ^' 
thus became parcelled out into provinces somewhat independent 
the one of the other (Eashgar, Yarkend, Ehotan, Aksu and its conse- 
bthers). Every time these provinces succeeded in securing their ^^^^^ 
independence from China, they began to quarrel amongst them- 
selves for the pre-eminence. 

Up to theEighth Century, the inhabitants of Eashgaria^ Chinese ??^^^!^ ?| ^Y 
writers tell us, professed Buddhism. It is di£5cult to say in KaahKaria op 



Oaitoom. These Kirghis-Kaiaaki or Ooiaoone, ValikhAiiofl speaks of simply as 
Xazaks, and he disting^iiishes them from the BoorooUj whom he oalls Xirghig, 

The nomad population of the Tian-Shan ranges, — i^., the wanderers over the 
Isswik-Kool, the Aksai, the Kok-Shal and other looaliUes, aooording to the 
testimony of Boonargodoff , who is weU acquainted with the native dialects, 
and who, in the year 1877, Tisited the above localities, oaU themselvei! not 
XarthXirffhiz but simply Kirghit. The members of the Great, Uiddle and 
Lesser Hordes are, these nomads say, with Yalikhanoff, Sasaki, and they hold 
them to be, as to descent, of porer blood than they are themselves. Moreover, 
Yalikhanoff says that, amongst the Ooisoons, there is a race caUed the Sed 
Oaitoom (Sarmi'Ookoon'), which considers itself the remnants of a great and 
powerf ol people. 

In Hue's '* SouTenir d'on Voyage dans la Tartaric et le Thibet^** Chapter lY, 
mention is made of a race of Mongols who are called Kalkkao {Khalkhao), This 
fact InTolnntarily leads ns to the thought, are they not allied to HbBXhakoi of 
l)joongaria, from whom Yalikhanoff derives the Kirghis 7 It is interesting 
to know that Mens. Yalikhanoff, who has devoted time to the odUeotion of 
Qrghia tales, myths, epic songs and legends, was struck with the resemblance 
of their motires with the motires of the same race of people in Burope, espe- 
cially the Slavs. As regards the subjeoti of these tales, Mons. Yalikhanoff 
found in Mens. Aianasieirs collection of the same kind, only six tales that 
were unknown to him in the Kirghii compilation.— iCwtA^. 
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what epoch this fonn of religion penetrated to Eastern Turkes- 
tan. This mnch only is known that it existed there daring the 
Han dynasty, — is,, in the beginning of the Second Century, AJ). 
The Chinese Hooen-Hang, who visited Eashgaria in the year 
629 daring the Tan dynasty, found everywhere the religion of 
Buddha in full development, and many monasteries, teachers and 
holy hermits. 
Arrival of Mshommedanism began to permeate through Eastern Turkes- 

Mm with the ' tan on the arrival of the Arab merchants during the Eighth 
chtfitr^' Century. The first Mahommedan teachers were un&vourably 
received by the inhabitants of the towns, and their first con- 
verts appeared amongst the nomad population. ^ 
Arab dominioa After the arrival of the Arab merchants in Eastern Turkestan 
Kadigaria. "^ there appeared conquerors from the same nation, and they, with 
the sword, compelled the Uigurs, whom they subdued, to accept 
Islam. Chinese chroniclers tell us of a bloody war which brought 
Arabs to this country during the Eighth Century. In the year 
712, one of the Arab chiefs, the Caliph Walid Eootaiba, occupied 
Eokan, fix>m whence he sallied forth and quickly overspread the 
whole country from Eashgar to Toorfan and to China. It was 
after this campaign that the Arabs annexed the country to their 
own dominions' and began to propagate therein the tenets 
Fight for tiM ^f Islam. The inhabitants of Ehotan showed the stoutest 
^'^ resistance to the introduction of Islam, for a bloody struggle 

lasting twenty-five years became necessary before they were 

* VftUhhanoff : see " P roo ood inga of the Imperial Biufliaii Qeographioal SooMj 
for 1861/' V6L IH, page dS.^AiUh^fr. 

' BeUew says fhat,affcer the oampaign of the Arab leader Kootaiba, the Azabe 
oooapied Weatem Kaahgazia and peraeouted both the Ohriatian zeUgion and the 
teaohing of the HagL One of their fint oonverta was a foUower of Zoroaster, 
an inhabitant of Balkb, Soman hj name. Aa the reanlt of thia hia aona were 
made goremoTB of the prindpal Arab proTinoea, via., Herat, Samarkand, Fer- 
gana and Taahkent, whioh were aabject to one Oaliph. 8aman*a grandaon, Naaar, 
goremor of Fergana, took advantage of the Galiph'a weak poaition and broogbt 
under hia own mle Bokhara and Torkeatan and then laid the foundation of the 
Samtmidm djnaa^. Hia brother andheir, lamail, led thia same dynaal^ to the 
bigbeat state of itapower. At hia death the aoyereigntj oompriaed the Test atretoh 
of ooontry from lapahan to Toorfan and from the Persian Golf on the aouth to 
the deeert of Gobi on the north. The aoyeieigntj of the SamanidoB lasted for 
lWjmn<-^ Author. 
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daased amongst the fidthfuL In this figbt, says Bellew^ many 
£unoo8 Arab heroes fell fighting for the £Edth and were added 
to the long roll of Mahommedan saints. 

At this day» near the town of Ehotan and between Easbgar 
and Yarkend, and likewise near the town of Aksu, vast borial- 
groonds are pointed out which are called Shaidana, or the rest- 
ing-places of those who have fallen for the Mossnlman religion. 

As with Buddhism so was it with the Christian religion. All The Anb 
traces of it were rooted out notwithstandiug that it had in oat Um Chri»- 

A »• * ii* 1* tUui ttid Bod* 

places firmly implanted itselL dhut rdigtont. 

With the weakening of the Arab dominion over Asia there Wflekenins of 
was formed in Eastern Tarkestan a vast kingdom of XTigors u£atm ow* 
that attained to a considerable degree of prosperity. Persian MqnweM in * 
literature was established in the country, and the Mahommedan flSuSu ^^* 
creed received a fixed status consequent on the general acceptance 
of the pure doctrine of the Sunnis. In the Eleventh Century ji^^ of a 
the Uigur sovereignty extended from the Caspian to Gobi. In ^^Sicni^. 
the Twelfth Century, however, internal discords were the cause ^ISSItUio 
of its falL Mongol hordes of Eara-Eitais, under the leadership ^s^n. 
of their chief, Gorkhan, put an end to the independence of the ^ tEolCoogoii. 
Uigurs. The rule of the Eara-Eitais in Eastern Turkestan lasted 
about a century. During this period their dominion reached to 
Ehiva. The same internal discords that were the cause of the 
bXL of the Uigur sovereignty were the cause also of the collapse 
of the Eara-Eitai power. Fresh Mongol hordes approaching 
from the North-East appeared as new antagonists. 

At the head of these hordes was the famous Chingiz-Ehan. 
His armies poured almost instantaneously like an irresistible 
torrent into China^ Turkestan, India, Persia^ Syria, and laid 
waste a part of Russia and of Poland, reaching to Hungary 
and Austria. 



In the year 1220, Eashgaria was annexed to the kingdom of lf«soi Aoni- 

mon oyvKmo* 

Chingiz. This annexation was accomplished without the same cvia. Annoa- 
deviuitatiou and bloodshed which the eonniiy underwent during ^"^ 
the innumerable inroads on the part of the Mongols, Chinese^ ^^ 
Arabs and Eara-Eitai& 

It was during this last and brilliant rule of Mongols that ^J2S^[J[|[ ^ 
Eashgaria attained the highest degree of its prosperity— a degree «^ Mooioi 
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which it never before reached, and to which in suooeeding yearo 
Toiersnee dit- it never Can attain. Thanks to tolerance, the Muasulman reli- 

pUyed by th« 

Mongoia. gion lost its severity. This was seen in the great freedom that 
Reappetruiea women enjoyed. The Christian religion and Buddhism again 
ADd Bnd^isi appeared in the country, and raised their churches and their 
religions. pagodas alongside the mosques ; many of the cities too of Eash- 
Trade flonriah- garia, owing to the &vourable trade relations established between 
M^n bga- Q^-^^ ^Qj Western Turkestan, acquired an important trade 

celebrity. 

tteftUi of Chin- After the death of Chingiz-Khan, his vast dominions became 

Qoarr«i«"' divided amongst his sons. ELashgaria fell to the inheritance of 

l^^ Chagatai, and afterwards passed from one son of Chingiz to 

another. It became, however, several times divided and was the 

subject of continual civil war, until in the middle of the Fourteenth 

Century, one of the family of Chagatai, Tooglook-Timur-Ehan, 

Union ukfs not Only United the whole of ELashgaria, but still further extend- 

penion off Toog- cd its limits from the river Hi to the Eooen-Loon mountains. 

ook-iinittr- yf^j^ f^\^Q ^^^ administration of Tooglook-Timur the country 

quickly recovered from the devastations that it had undeigone 
during the fights amongst the sons of Chingiz for the inheritance 
Toogiook-Ti- of their famous forerunner. The rule of Tooglook-Timur-Ehan 
ni?r£nMs in ^^ famous in the history of Eashgaria for yet another reason. At 
K^h^ *" **^® ®^^ ^f *® Fourteenth Century (764 of the Hejira), this ruler 
HoembrMM embraced Mahommedanism at the hands of Said Pasheddin 
hm^anir^t ' (^^^ SsAd, descendant of Mahommed), and his example was 
creed prodomi- fQ]]Q^^ bv many Ehans of the nomad hordes. From this 

nalen tbrongb- "^ "^ 

opt Eastern date the Hahommedau creed became predominant throughout 

Turkeetan. ^ 

Eastern Turkestan.^ 
RemoTfti of the Tooglook-TimuT removed his capital from Aksu to Eashgar. 
^InTfrom ~ During the summer season he resided on the shores of Isswik- 
Akiu to Kash- ^^^ ^^ ^ ^Ibcb Called Tatta-MoogoL Towards the end of his reign 

Tooglook-Timur-Ehan took advantage of the state of Bokhara 
Annexation of and annexed this country to his dominions, making his son 



ruler of Samarkand. On the death of this wise potentate the usual 



> Aooording to Valikhanoif , notwiihBtonding the predominating position of 
the Mahonunedan relig^n in Eastern Turkestan, Bnddhism was onlj ezpeUed 
from the oovntry during the 16th oentnry. — '' Jonmal of the Imperial Bnaslan 
Geographioal Sodety for 1861,*' VoL UI, page 34.— iiWAiir. 
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scene was repeated— a scene often witnessed in the history of ,^5nm^^* 
people& His children had neither the talents nor the character Kbui. dismo- 

* ^ 8I0IU amongK 

of their father, and so the country -which had scarcely yet settled hit hein. 
down was again thrown into disorder. At Samarkand Tooglook 
Khan's son was overthrown by Timor (at the instigation of the 
celebrated Tamerlane), and in Eashgaria the power was seized 
by Kamar-Eddin, who destroyed the greater portion of Tooglook's 
fiBunily. It may be supposed that the power of this new ruler 
was not exceptionally strong, for, during his reign, hordes of 
nomads inhabiting the Tian-Shan not only unsettled Eowhgaria 
with their constant raids, but crossed the northern portion of Appeaninee of 
the range and devastated the dominions of the then powerful ^^^ 
Tamerlane. Four campaigns undertaken by Tamerlane in suc- 
cession for the punishment of the nomads and for the over- 
throw of Eamar-Eddin produced no results. At last, in the 
year 1389, he started on a final expedition equipped on a large 
scale. Five armies moved on different roads with the object of 
extirpating the entire population of the Tian-Shan modntain 
system as far as lake Zaisan to the north and the town of 
Eashgar to the south. The valley of the Yulduz (north-west 
of Karashar) was the meeting place of all the armies. These ccmqaMt of 
armies, after a; bloody fight, successfully carried out their plan ^^^^^nt^ 
of operations, and the entire country, including a portion of the SmlSant.^^ 
plains of Eashgar, was laid waste, and its inhabitants put to tlfe 
sword in considerable numbers.^ 

Bitter, in the following eloquent lines which he has borrowed 
from the Persian historian of the particular epoch, describes 
Timur^s triumph after the assembly of his entire army in the 
valley of the Tulduz :' ** The valley of the Yulduz is remarkable 

> Vide Ritter'B " BMtem or OhineM Tnrkestan/' pabliahed in 1869, page 16«. 

• In the MemoizB of Mina ShemiO'Bokhatra, pnbUshed by Mone. Y. Y. Gii* 
goriefl in 1861, at page 88, it is stated that Makhdoom-Asem (Makhdoom- 
Asyam), on Tisiting the greater portion of KaahgarTlTarkend, Aksn and Khotan^ 
foond there a population oompoeed of two XJibek branches, the Ak-Tanlins 
and the Kara-Tanlins. The mistake of the respected Mirza is evident. The 
Ak-TanUns and the Eara-TanUns, or the white mountaineen and the black 
m^mitaineen, are the names of religions parties that erist at the present day and 
not of nioea. Mons. Wahtens falls into the same error, for, in recapitulating the 

13 
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as one of the most picturesque, with its excellent pasture lands 
and its pure and fresh air. At the time of which we write, this 
beautiful mountain region was studded everywhere with pavi- 
lions, and the sumptuous canopies of the nobles and the ground 
in front of them was spread with carpets and brocaded webs. 
When the Imperial tent was pitched the universal destroyer sat 
on his golden throne, radiant with precious stones. All the 
armies and chie& assembled around were permitted to approach 
and kiss the Imperial carpet. With the royal crown on his 
head and the sceptre in his hand, he awarded robes of honour 
and girdles set with precious stones to the Princes, Amirs and 
Sheri& and to all the State dignitaries and to the leaders of his 
army, bestowing on each gifts varied according to the particular 
service rendered. He sent the most beautiful damsels of the 
country to bear to his fiekvourites precious wine in golden cups. 
The whole army was in enthusiasm over the condescension of 
their ruler, whose triumph was celebrated during several days.*' 
Timnr appoints With regard to Easbgaria, Timur having driven out Eamar* 
Too^ToLk^*^ ^ Eddin and having made one of the grandsons of Tooglook- 
raler orKash- Timur-Ehan the ruler of the country, married his proteges 
tarns to"^ '^ daughter and then returned to his own capital, Samarkand. He, 
Samarkand, however, left Easbgaria plundered and impoverished to such an 

extent that it has never since recovered from the blow. 

Inflaenea Thus the two most famous personages in the history of 

MndMKi orer Central Asia, Chingiz-Khan and Tamerlane, had a vast, though a 

b^Chiii^'s- ^^^ different, influence on the destinies of Easbgaria. The 

Khan and bj ^j^^ posscsssd himself of the country without bloodshed, and by 

introducing religious toleration, fostering trade, industries and 

sciences, laid the foundation of the highest prosperity of the 

country. The second, by permitting pillage and destruction, in 

a few months demolished, for a long time if not for ever, that 

which Chingiz-Ehan and hb heirs had succeeded in creating 

during 170 years. 



information which he has gleaned from Meoca pilgrims, he tmju that the vMrm 
popnlation of Baatem Tnrkeatan oonaiata of Usbeka of two hranchee, via., Kara- 
Tag and Ak-Tag (Wahtena* Memoir on Ohineae Tartary and Khotan.— *' Joamal 
of the Aaiatio Society of Bengal, 1886," YoL lY, page ^ly—Author, 
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In the exposition ' of the earlier history of Elashgaria, we Buin bnmi^ht 
shall see that, in addition to all the misfortunes that produced garUi br 
this ruin, the country was subjected to an invasion of various ^"^to^l!^ 
Mussulman saints and wonder-workers. These persons, with 
their religious fitnaticism, hypocrisy and partizan spirit, were 
the causes of fresh misfortunes that have continued even to later 
times. 

The history of Eashgaria, fix>m the Fifteenth to the Eighteenth The history of 
Century, affords an unbroken record of civil war between two ^!f STtsih 
religious parties — of a struggle of which now the Chinese and ^^^^ 
now the neighbouring nomads took advantage to seize the country 
for themselves. Finally, the history of the NineteeAth Century 
tells us of the termination of the struggle for independence 
between the Kashgarians on the one hand and the Chinese on 
the other. Several times, supported by Mussulman adventurers 
from Western Turkestan, the Kashgarians got the upper hand 
and destroyed almost to a man the Chinese garrisons and the 
Chinese settlers, but each time again the Chinese with unchanging 
patience got the best of it, and signalized their return to power 
by a series of executions and exactions.^ 

During the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, Eashgaria was 
ruled by the numerous descendants of Tooglook-Timur-Ehan. The 
administrations of these successors were famous only for their 
constant struggles together for supremacy. Several times Eash- 
garia became divided into two independent States, each with its 
capital at Eashgar and Aksu respectively. The power of these 

■ At ih« present moment, as we write tiiese lines (on the ||^j^^^^]|^ 1877 in 

the town of Kck>rlia, 40 yersts (26|rd8) miles from Fort Earashar) at sereral 
hondreds of yersts distant there stand face to face, between Togsoon and 
Uroomtdha, Chinese and Kashgarian armies. The former has already had several 
snooesses. The towns of Manas and TJroomtoha have been taken and their 
inhabitants, to the nnmber of seyeral tens of thousands, destroyed. In the spring 
the same fate awaits, in aU probability, fresh towns, saoh as Koonya-Toorfan, 
Koorlia, and Koooha, since the weak forces of the ' Badanlet * can scarcely stand 
against the tens of thonsands arrayed against them by the Celestial Empiie. 
If BoBsian interference does not put an end to this bloodshed, we shall 
probably see again the sacrifice of tens of thonsands yictims in Kashgaria just 
as twialye years ago we witnessed the destmotion of seyenJ hundreds of 
thousands in Choogooohak and Eooldja.— iiM^A^r. 
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KhaDs of Mongol race was not particularly lasting, for they in 
SiS'J?*" fact often held vassalship to the Uzbek Khans, who at this time 
TVkStan tnd '^^S"®^ ^^ Bokhara, Samarkand, Eokan and Tashkent Tlie 
the Mongol mcreaso of the power of the Uzbek Khans in Western Turkestan 

Khans lu • -»■- -mi -^r \ -i 

Eastera (in Maver-El-Naffra) always betokened the decrease of the 

Turkestan* ^ o ' "^ 

power of the Mongol Khans in Eastern Turkestan. The nomads 
of the Tian-Shan always seized the opportunity of the outbreak 
of dissensions amongst the latter to interfere in the civil war 
in which they would espouse the cause of one pretender or the 
other. Not content with plundering Kashgaria they would 
carry their raids as far as Kokan and. Tashkent. These facts 
gave the Uzbeks the excuse for interfering in the affairs of 
Eastern Turkestan. Thus it was that, in. the Fifteenth Century, 
under the guise of punishing the nomad Mongols, they sent an 
army from Samarkand and occupied Kashgar. 
8«'*"* 8a***». Of all the sons of Chingiz who ruled Kashgaria during the 
Khan. Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries the reign of none was more 

fiemious than that of Sultan Said. He succeeded not only in sub- 
jugating the nomads of Northern Tian-Shan, but in securing his 

m 

frontier to the south and west on the side of Ejuhmir and of 
Badakhshan. Besides that, in 1631 — 33, he marched against Tibet 
with 5,000 men. The approach of winter obliged Sultan Said to 
halt, for he found it impossible to provision his army. He, 
therefore, sent his son Iskander with 4,000 men into winter 
quarters in Kashmir, and he himself remained with the remain- 
ing 1,000 in the neighbourhood of Balti. When summer came. 
Sultan Said once more joined his forces and continued his march 
to Lhassa, of which he took possession. On the return march to 
his capital he died not &j: from the Karakorum pass. His 
death was caused by the action of the rarefied atmosphere.^ 
This was a Odzawxt campaign, a war, i. e., against the infidel. 
Appearance of ^^ served as the commencement of endless wars entered into by 
the Khodjaa. ^i^q Khodjas or leaders of two religious sects that appeared at 

this time in E^hgaria. 
Bokhara and In the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries Bokhara and Samar- 



l^amarkand, 



' Bellew.— Daring his reign Mirsa Mahommad Goodar wrote the history of 
the Mongol Khans of Kashgaria, whioh he caUed " Tarikhi-Bashidi.**— iiii<A4»r. 
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kand became the centres of Mussalman learning and the training oentrw of 
places of many teachers who, by preaching the creed of Islam, learning, 
obtained for themselves the halo of saints and wonder-workers. 
In the beginning of the Fifteenth Centary, the fanaticism and 
hypocrisy developed in these centres reached Eashgaria. 

Notwithstanding that Mahommedanism had penetrated to Tolerance 
Eastern Turkestan in the Eighth Century, it was only of an ex- Eastern 
tremely fanatical type for the §hort dominion of the Arabs, to tke i7ih 
And in later times, especially during the rule of the Mongol ^^"^' 
E!hans in Eastern Turkestan, reli^ous tolerance in this country 
struck European travellers, such as Rubrukvist (1254)/ Marco 
Polo (1280), Hughes (1604). The two last mentioned, who 
were stem and strict missionaries, even lamented the laxity of 
morals which they observed amongst the inhabitants of Eash- 
garia. 

The first of these travellers visited the country to the north 
of lake Lob, on the borders of Earashar. According to his 
account there lived the Uigurs, who were then under the rule 
of a Mongol race. The Uigurs themselves were idol-worshippers, 
but ia their towns there dwelt Nestorian-Christians side by side 
with Saratsins (Mahometans). The Nestorians used Uigur let- 
ters even in their churches.' Bubrukvist goes on to tell us of 
his visit to Nestorian villages, where, with his fellow-travellers, 
he entered the churches, and, with heartfelt joy, sang aloud the 
** Salve Begina.'' Marco Polo also mentions that, in this country, 
there were Ht the same time three religions in vogue, — via., Bud- 
dhism, Mahommedanism and Christianity.' He even assures us, 
that, on his visiting the town of Tarkend, he took up his 
residence with a CathoUc Bishop. ^ 

As a testimony, too, to the religious toleration which then 
prevailed, we find in the records of the Embassy to China, under 
Tameilane's son Shah-Bok, mention made that he found in the 



■ M<HUL Grigorieff (in his Nofees to Ritter's " EMtem or Ghineee Tarkestan, 
page 428) calls Rnbrnkrirt by hispioper name, vie., BnisbTok, — Author, 

* Bitter's <* Eastern Turkestan/* page leU-- Author. 

* See Bitterns " Eastern Torkeston," page IQi.-^ Author, 

* BeUew. 
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town of Eomool (Ehama), in the year 1420, handsome mosques 

side by side with Pagan temples.^ 

Arrirai of nar- In the Fifteenth Century, there began to arrive in Eastern 

bigots and Turkestan from the west famous teachers, prophets of the Mus- 

decUne'^ reii- sulman school. With the advent of these luminaries of Islam, 

fil^Elstern ^^"^ religious toleration gave place to a narrow bigotiy, which 

Turkartau. engendered bloody wars and economic paralysis, which, 

coupled with her wars with China, brought Eashgaria to her 

present pitiable condition. 

Kbodja Mah- lo the very beginning of the Fifteenth Century, a Said and a 

descendant of Mahomet, the Ehodja Mahtoom-Azyam, a learned 

theologian of Bokhara, visited the principal towns of Elastern 

Turkestan.' He obtained the patronage of the Khan of Eashgar, 

received from him rich estates, and succeeded, moreover, in 

securing popular respect and reverence. Still more important 

in the eyes of the Ehans, as well as of the people, were 

JSiS?»t:ro *^® '^^ ^°® ^^ Azyam — the Imam Elalyan and the Ehodja 
sons, Imam Isaak-Yali, who became the religious patrons of the Mussulmans 
KiJir.'£«k-j„xd ina»gu«tedthe importance of the Khodjas in Eastern 
Turkestan. 

Each of these personages was surrounded by a crowd of 

followers and of fanatical Sooffis {Ka\h%)^ DoovanSf of dervishes 

and of lay brethren. The religious teaching of these two 

brothers differed but little in its essentials, each, nevertheless, 

^ served to form two religious sects. The followers of the Imam 

formed bj Ealyan called themselves IMdya, those of the Ehodja Isaak- 

KbocQaa. Yali, Isokiya, and subsequently the former were called Ak-Taii* 

Ims (the white mountaineers), and the latter Kara-Taulina 

(the black mountaineers). The^^e divisions exist up to the 

present time, although they have not their former importance. 

The laaderv of Soon the leaders of either party, not content with spiritual 

B^Ap^nAcai power, began to search for political authority, and, in pursuit of 

weu M^piri- this, they not only divided the entire country into two hostile 

ioal power. . 

> YaUkhanoff.— See ** Joomal of the ImperiAl Buwiftn Oeographioal Sooiety 
for 1861," Vol. in, page Si.^Author. 

* Bee the Ohioniclea of Mina Shemaa-Boukhara, pnbliahed by Origorieff in 
1861, page 84 ; also Valikhanoff's artiole In the ** Jonmal of the Imperial Rns- 
flian Oeographioal Society for 1861,'* No. Ill, page ^i.-^Awthar, 
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camps, but from personal motives, gave it first into the bauds of 
the Bjoongars and tben of the Chinese. 

The struggle of the Ehodjas for political supremacy and their ^^ 
intrigues dated from the time when Appak-Ehodja became the 
bead of the whUe^mountaineera' party. 

The great renown of Appak-Ehodja, both as a teacher and as 
a holy personage, attracted towards him the youth, not only of 
Eastern but of Western Turkestan. Even certain ruling per- 
sonages from Maver-El-Nagra were among his disciples. The 
reputation of Appak, as a religious patron, is preserved in Eash- 
garia up till now, for many worshippers are yearly drawn 
towards his tomb, which lies at some vents' distance from 
Eashgar. 

At the time when Appak's religious reputation was greatest Kium bmtii, 
in E^ashgaria, Ehan Ismail, the last of the sons of Chingiz, was Kha^jwrng" 
ruler of the ooimtry . He was a zealous bUtck-rnov/rUaineer, and, 
as he could not endure the glozy that attended Appak, he 
endeavoured to drive him from the country. The offended 
Appak-Ehodja let slip no opportunity for taking vengeance. Ronit of the 
He went to Tibet and presented himself to the Dalai-Lama^^ Setiv«en him 
whose patronage he succeeded in obtaining, and likewise the ^bodjaT^" 
support of this real enemy of the Mahommedan religion. More- 
over, Appak-Ehodja, from purely personal motives, yielded up B^traya], by 
his native land to the yoke of the Djoongars, who seized Eash- fSSiji 
garia in the year 1678, and held it for 78 years, i.e., until they intffb^haiidi 
gave place to the Chinese, who were likewise invited by Boor- njMuarK 
khan-Eddin, one of the white mauTitain Ehodjas and a person 
also prompted by personal motivea (We should here remember, 
that the Djoongars or Ealmucks called themselves a Mongol 
race, and that they dwelt in the valleys of the rivers Ili, Tekes, 
Eoonges and the two Yulduz.) 

Taking advantage of the fall of the Mongol dynasty of Han Htidun- 
in China, the Djoongars, in the beginning of the Seventeenth Bokwhu. 
Century, concluded an alliance, at the head of which they placed 
Haldan-Bokoshta, a khan of the Tchoross line. He incorporated 

> The ipiritaal leader of sU Asiatio finddhisto, who dwells at Lhaaes, the 
capital of Tibet.— IVaiw. 
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in his dominioDS the Mongol branch of Olets, and after that 

the Djoongars for some time called themselves Oleta, and their 

EhanSy OiratB. 

Extent of the During the administration of the Khan Haldan-Bokoshta, 

a»minion in the Djoongar sovereignty embraced the vast country bordered 

Haidan- on the north by Siberia^ on the east by the possessions of the 

^ Mongol Khan of the Ehalkhtis tribe, on the west by the Eir* 

ghiz steppes as far as Lake Balkash, and lastly, on the south by 

Eastern Turkestan (by the line, is,, of Eoocha, ELarashar 

and Eoonya-Toorfan). The Djoongars (Kalmucks) were at this 

Dmiions time divided into four tribes, viz., the Tcharoas, the Toraoitfo, 

anioiiffst tuA 

i:>iooDgtf8. the Khoehota and the DoarbcUs, Thb division has been pre- 
served to the present day. Each tribe is ruled by its own 
Khan, subject to the authority of the Tchoross Khan, who is 
over alL 

KepAated wtra The period of the independent existence of the Djoongar 

between the . * * . i ., /Xi . 

Djoongars and Sovereignty was taken up with endless wars with the Chinese, 
but these wars did not hinder the Djoongars from adding East- 
ern Turkestan and also Tibet^ to their dominions. 

Amoorsana Later on, the Chinese seized the opportunity of internal 

treaeheroiuiy , , rr .f . 

kAndaover disscnsions in Djoongaiia, and possessed themselves without 
to tbe Chinese, bloodshed of the above countries, thanks to the treachery of the 

Kalmuck leader, Amoorsana. 
Proaperit:ir of During the rule of the Tchoross Khans in Djoongaria, and 
njiderthe especially of Haldan-Bokoshta, the country enjoyed great 
Kbana. ' prosperity. Huge herds of camels, of horses and of sheep 

covered the rich pastures in the valleys of the Eastern Tian- 
m the capital Shan. The capital of the country was at Ili, whence the Khans 

ol DjooDgaria. 

governed their numerous nomad subjects.' 
Appak-Khod- Appak-Khodja, with the advice of the Dalai-Lama of Lhassa, 

)a a utriguea. 

turned for aid to Haldan-Bokoshta against the Khan of Kashgar, 
Ismail, the leader of the party opposed to his own. Khan 
Haldan immediately availed himself of so favorable an oppor- 



> Goloobeff .— The Trans-Ili tract. See " Journal of the Imperial Biuaiaii 
Geographical Society for 1861," YoL III, page 10^.— Awthor. 

* The nomad Ealmnoks were diyided into OolootM or sections. The places 
chosen for their summer and winter abodes were called StcibithUhoi (nomad 
camps).— ^.M^A^. 
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tonity for mterferiiigy and in 1678 took possession of Easbgaria. 
He appointed Appak as Ids deputy, and retained himself to the 
river Xli, taking ivlth him as prisoners the fiimily of the ELash- 
gar Khan. 

In this oirciimstance, we observe Haldan's political tact, for he P^utieai uet 
introduced no sort of changes in the internal administration of Bokodita. * 
Eashgaria, and contented himself with a money tribute from the 
country of 400,000 tengaa a month (about 600,000 roublea or 
£62,600 a year). Soon, however, Appak divested himself of his 
secular caUing, and, in order to free himself fit>m the stigma Appak-nodja 
which attached to him of being the betrayer of his country, he h^ijieU frmn 
invited Mahammed-Emil, the brother of Ehan Ismail, from Ootch- ^^^{^^ 
Toorfiin, proclaimed him Ehan and persuaded him to make the ^^^ ™^ . , 
attempt to free the country fit>m the Djoongars. This last act eonntry. 
of Appak-Ehodja caused his countiy, it may be, misfortunes 
still greater than did his former treachery. 

Ehan-Emil did, it is true, carry out a successful raid on the Mohammad- 
Djoongars, and took away with him 80,000 prisoners of either 
sex, and much cattle and property ; but then, being afraid of 
Ealmuck treachery, he fled to the mountains, where he was slain 
by one of his own people. Elashgaria then again became the 
arena of bloody struggles between the Ehodjas, until the Chinese, 
by taking possession of the country, put an end for a time (till 
1826) to civil war. 

After the death of Ehan-Emil, Appak-Ehodja again assumed ^PP^- 
secular power. He did not, however, rule long. At his death on Um dMth of 
the power was seized by his wife Ehanwim-Padsha. She sur- EmU, again' 



rounded herself with &natical dervishes, with whose aid she pouaeaipo 
slew Appak's eldest son, in order to secure the supreme power " ^^^^ 
for her own son Mehdi. Soon, however, Ehanwim-Padsha her- 
self became the victim of her own wiles, and died under the Kashgar paaa 
knife of the dervishes. Upon this event Yarkend and Eashgar ^£^« nia 
passed respectively under the rule of the hlack-mov/atain ^^j^J!^ 
Ehodja, Daniel, and of the white^nu)vmtameer, Ahmet. These "^g^^ 
two entered into a bloody struggle. Daniel at first called straggle ba- 
te the aid of the Yarkend Eirghiz bands, whose leader, aadS^*' 
Sultan Ashem, was made for a time Ehan of Yarkend, but later KhSjaa^ 
on, learning that the Djoongars were collecting their forces to 

14 
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avenge themselyes for Emil's raid, he, in order to gain the favour 
_ . ,. of the enemies of his eountrv, went over \?ith his Yarkendians 

Daniel's tnt- ^ 

chciy. to the Kalmuck army, which marched on Kashgar. With his 

new allies Daniel now entered into several engagements with 
the Eashgarians, who were defeated and obliged to surrender 

CidBMiiex of their city. On this occasion likewise, the Djoongars proved 
themselves to be very mild conquerors. There is no mention 
made anywhere of their plundering or killing their enemies. 
After capturing the town of Eashgar they put up a ruler chosen 
by the people, and then returned to their own country, taking 
with them the Ehodja Ahmet and his family, together with his 
most influential adherents, and likewise the Khodja DanieL 

HsidA-Bo- On the death of Haldan-Bokoshta in the year 1720, Tsapan- 

koshu'i death. ^ ^ 

TtupMi-Bap- Baptan ascended the Djoongar throne. This ruler assigned the 



administration of six towns of Easbgaria to Daniel Ehodja, 
who, after returning to Yarkeud, there founded his capital and 
appointed Hakims of his own' choice in each town. It is pro- 

Aitwi-Sbar. bable that to this time belongs the aflSxing of the title Altwi- 
Sbar (six cities) by which ELashgaria came to be known. The 
six cities were Eashgar, Yangi-Hissar, Yarkend, ELhotan, Aksu 
and Eoocha.^ Daniel Ehodja's eldest son was retained as a 
hostage at the Djoongarian Court. 

HaUUm-Shiriii. On the accossion of Haldan-Shirin to the Djoongar throne, 
Daniel's rights were continued, and thus the power of the 6/ac&- 
mountoin Ehodjas in Easbgaria came to be established. On 

k!!^^' ^ Daniel Ehodja's death, Haldan-Shirin sent to his four sons his 
royal decree, conferring on the eldest Yarkend, on the second 
Eashgar, on tbe third Aksu, on the fourth, Yunus Ekhodja, 
Ehotan. In this way, by dividing Easbgaria, he made it less 
dangerous for himself. 

Tonus Khodlt. Yunus Ehodja was by far the most energetic and ambitious 
of all the four brothers. He, being aware of the weakness of 
Djoongaria, determined to secure independence for Easbgaria, 
and he at once began to actively prepare means to attain 
this end. The reports of the Hakims of Aksu and of Ootch- 

> Later on Yakoob Bek added to these six cities another— Karashar. Kaahga- 
ria then became known as JDjiUti'Skar^ which means the seven cities,— ^m^A^. 
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Tooi&a acquainted the IDjoongar authorities with the prepara- 
tions that were being made by Tunus; but, since they were 
too much tisLken up with internal dissensions, they were not 
in a position to defeat the designs of Yunus in their very 
conception. 

On the death of Haldan-Shirin a struggle arose in his fieimily DmUi of Hid- 
for the pre-eminence, and this struggle ended in the mutual over- 
throw of the direct heira^ Amoorsana, a distant relation of Anoomude- 
Haldan's and a chief of one of the Kalmuck tribes, thought that a •ptj«et of 
he would take the opportunity of these dissensions to possess 
himself of the Djoongar throne. Accordingly, with the aid of 
those devoted to his cause, he made the attempt. Being unsuc- 
cessful, he and his tribe declared themselves, in the year 1774, to 
be subjects of China. The sons of the Celestial Empire did not OonqaMt of 

*' '^ EjoonnrU by 

let slip the fiivourable opportunity afforded to them of gaining tbe GUMst. 
possession of Djoongaria. Accordingly, a Chinese army was 
immediately advanced towards that country. Amoorsana, who 
accompanied the Chinese forces, succeeded in persuading the 
chiefs of the Elalmuck tribe to come over to the Chinese without 
fighting, and soon the entire country passed into their hands. 
The last Djoongar Khan, the weak Tavatsi, made no opposition 
and fled to Ootch-Toorfan, where he hoped to find a refuge with 

■ Ab a tpeoiinon of the eril deedB that wexe perpetrated by members of the 
house of Haldaa in order to eeome the rapreme power, we wiU prodaoe the 
foUowing extract from an artiole by Mods. Abramofl (<* Pzooeedingi of the 
Imperial Bnaiian Geogxaphieal Sodety for 1861,** page 160), compiled from a 
tramlatlon of the OhineM work entitled Su' TuimHm-IhifM^Loo (chronidesof the 
countries lying near the western borders of China) : ** In September 1746, Khan 
Haldan-Shirin died. In accordance with the terms of his will, his second son, 
TWkTan-Doriii-AtchJa-Namiyal, sncceeded to the Shanship, and he at once slew 
his Toongest brother Tsayan-DjalL Haldan-Shirin*s eldest son, Lama-Dardja, 
fearing a lihe fate, IdUed the saccessor to the throne, and assomed the reins of 
government ; Lama-Daidja*s sister Oolan-Bajar and her husband, having rebel- 
led against him, were also killed. We must observe that aU these mnxders were 
acoomplished in the course of several years. In the year 1764, the Khan's two 
kinsmen, Tavatsi and Amoorsana, rose against him, Amoorsana with 1,600 
men came by night to Hi imd killed Lama-Dardja in his pslaoe. The Qjoongars 
then ohose for a Khan Tavatsi (he being the nearest relative of the deceased) 
and not Amocssana as he himself expected. Amoorsana being offended at this, 
as we ahaU see farther on, acknowledged himself a snl^eot of the Chinese and 
betn^fed his own couitry to them.**— ilnf iUr. 
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the Hakim of the city. Indeed he had himself not long before- 
hand appointed this very man to that post. But gratitude and 
nobility of character were not virtues frequent among the political 
actors of the epoch of which we write. The Hakim, therefore, 
made Tavatsi dead drunk, and, whilst in that state, seized him 
Anoofsana** and made him over to the Chief of the Chinese army. Amoorsana, 
Semcpuet of ^ho was now serving with the Chinese forces in Djoongaria, 
Kaibsuia. Revised a plan for the conquest of Eashgaria. Without the 
display of force, and in order to attain his object, he decided to 
take advantage of the conflict between the Khodjas of the white- 
mountaineer and bta^^h^rnauntaineer party respectively. 

We have said above that the last Djoongar Khan had estab- 
lished the power of the hla^^-^mountavneer Ehodjas. At the 
time, therefore, that Amoorsana made his attempt, Ehodjas of 
this party were ruling in Tarkend and in Eashgar. The two 
jM^ Khan Ehodjas Were Padsha Ehan and Djagan Ehodja, sons of Yuniis. 
KiM^a, MDB Enowing the attachment of the Eashgarians to Ehodjas of the 
whUe^mountaineer party, Amoorsana sought out a person of 
that party with whose aid he hoped to easily take possession of 
the country. With this object, and with the consent of the 
Booffkhan. leader of the Chinese forces, he invited to the river IE Boor- 

Xddin (Boora- 

nidoo^ and khan-Eddin (Booranidoo) and Ehodja Ehan, sons of Ehodja 
aontonuiodja Ahmet, who had been a former ruler of 



Boorkhan-Eddin, having received a small force composed of 
Ealmucks, a few Chinese and fugitives from Eastern Turkestan, 
moved on Aksu, leaving as a hostage at Hi his brother Ehodja 
Ehan. The inhabitants of Aksu surrendered to him without 
opposition. After increasing his forces in this town, Boorkhan- 
Eddin marched on Ootch-Toorfiw, the inhabitants of which place 
Boada laadbg received him with joy. From Hi to the town of Aksu there are 
fr^iu to ^^^ roads, the one direct, through the Moozart pass, the other 
more circuitous and leading to the north-eastern portion of 
Lake Isswik-Eool, and so by the town of Ootch-Toorfiui to Aksu.^ 
It must be supposed that Boorkhan-Eddin reached Aksu by the 
, « 

> At pxeaent the MooMatpMS Is shot by oider of the < Bedaalet^' and tbe 
tnde between Akra and Knldja Is osnied on by the sltenwtiTe route,— 
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former ronie, i.6. by the Moozart pass. Unfortunately there is 

nothing to show us at what time of the year this movement 

took place. Meanwhile the Khodjas of Yarkend and Khotan, Aodon of the 

hearing of the occupation of the town of Aksu by a hatcA Khodja T«rkend and 

of the wkiU-mountaineer party, equipped a considerable force, 

which they moved against the town of Aksu. Along the road 

this force was joined by bands from the town of Eashgar and by 

crowds of Kara-Kirghiz, who were invited to take part in the 

fight, against Boorkhan-Eddin. The latter, hearing of the pre- haU of Boor- 

parations of the hlack-mountain Khodjas, shut himself up in ^e^^^^'^^- 

Ootch-Toorfan and refused to advance further. His forces were 

indeed fur from being sufficient to cope with the united bands 

of Yarkend, Kashgar, Khotan and of the Kara-Kirghiz. They stMgth of his 

consiBted of 5,000 Mussulmans from Koocha, Aksu, Toorfan, of 

Doolans, of 1,000 Kalmucks and of 400 Chinese.^ The army 

of the btack-^mountain Khodjas having reached the town of 

Ootch-ToorfSm, prepared to lay siege to it.' Before opening 

military operations the blach'mauntain Khodjas sent emissaries Tmu offwed 

to Boorkhan-Eddin in order to settle the affair by agreement* iSS^ 

They offered to give him the towns of Aksu, Koocha and Kash~ 

gar, retaining for themselves Yarkend and Khotan. Their idea 

was, instead of having a civil war with Boorkhan-Eddin, to unite 

their forces with his for an attack on Hi The negotiations, 

however, came to nothing and military operations began. 

It soon appeared that in the camp of the besiegers there were J^^^Jim^ir 
many in &vour of the return of the whiU-mauntain Khodjas ^^ bMSagwi. 
to Kashgaria. The Elirghiz, who were always ready to serve 
whosoever offered them the best terms, were probably bought 
over by Boorkhan-Eddin. In the first fight, therefore, the 

> VrilTrhftiiftff.— flee VoL III, pege 41. We here meet for the flrat time with 
Dolons or Dodane, a people who now inhabit the oonntry about Fort Xaral- 

'In Yalikbanoire work there is an indioatlon to the effect that theie teoee 
moved from Eaahfar on Ootoh-Toorfan vi& Akm and EokahaL Thia ia very 
nnlikelj, for we may rappoae that the ronte ohoaen by them was the monntain 
xoad from Koikdiair fHd Artooah and Kalpin. A little before Mons. Tali- 
hhaaoff himself says, I suppose when thfaWng of this xoad, that the Ehoten 
and Tarkend f ocoea moved on Tangi-Hissar, and after uniting with the bands 
from this 6t^ went vid Artoosh along the Ootoh road.— ^n^iUr. 
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Kirghiz, and with them the greater portion of the Beks and 
their forces, went over to the side of the besieged. The leaders 
of the hladc^mouTUain party scarcely managed to fly with the 
remnants of their army. Encouraged by a so easily-attained 
Boorkhan- success, Boorkhan-Eddin marched on the town of Eashear and 

Eddin captnres ^ 

K«ihgir. took it without opposition.^ The hlack-mountain Ehodjas fled. 
Having stayed for a short time at Eashgar, Boorkhan-Eddin 
appointed the Kirghiz Kabid ruler of the city, and then moved 
against the town of farkend. Of the Ejilmucks and Chinese 
sent with him by Amoorsana^ there remained with Boor- 
. khan-Eddin, of the first 600, and of the second 200 men. As we 
have said above, at this time the roler of Yarkend was a Khodja 
l^agiiifUM of the black^mov/ntain party. This was Djagan, a person veiy 
Khodjm at much bcloved by his subjects for his kindness and nobleness of 
character.' The inhabitants of Yarkend, probably more from a 
feeling of devotion to their ruler than from any religious convic- 
tions, resolved to make a brave resistance. 
BMrkhan-Ed- Boorkhan-Eddin, having sent forward a deputation to Djagan, 
Co Tarkend, with proposals in the name of Amoorsana and of the Bogdwi 
Khan? that he should surrender and acknowledge himself a 
subject of China, approached Yarkend. Before the emissaries 
were presented to Djagan, they were obliged to prostrate them- 
selves at the threshold of his courthouse. The Khodja replied 
to the propositions brought to him to the effect, that he, as a 
Mussulman ruler, could have no relations with the unfaithful 
other than a QazavaL^ The military operations, which were 



1 YaUkhaiioff nja, that the foMU^moMmMi^ Khodja was zeoeiyed in Kaahgrar 
not merely without opposition, bat with shonts of joy, and that the people stood 
at the oity gates beating tambourines and playing on reed instruments.— ^ictJbr. 

* A natiye writer, living at the time of Djagan, describes him as a man who 
enoonraged the sdenoes, and oompazes his rule with that of the time of Mirsa 
Hoossein.— ^ti^A^. 

* A title given to the Chinese Emperor.— 2Vmmi#. 

* Or war against an inildeL " Ghasl is a title (signifying ' ravager') 
assumed only by those engaged in war with infidels.**--'Jonmal of Royal Geo* 
graphioal Sooiefcy, Yol. XL, 1870, p. 78, note. The snbstantlye Ghatavat, 
meaning a ra^^img orosade, is in use amongst the Central Aipatifts north of 
the Ozos or of the oonntry of the Tian-Shan range. Vide Notes on Bastem 
Torkistan, by Major J. M. Trotter, B. S. Corps.— ^oiw. 



ERRATUM. 

Tlurongh a iBiaeo n ogptton» whidh I ngit/t. Major 
J. M. Trotter's name has been affixed to " Notes on 
Eastern TorUstan," vide note at foot of page 110.— 
W. B. G. 
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then began, were not decided enough, and Baooess inclined to the 

side of the besi^ed. Boorkhan-Eddin hereupon resorted again and bribes 

to the means which he had employed at Ootch-Toorfan, — viz,, to agw attadiad ' 

abriba Two persons occupying high posts amongst the court ^,^*^^* 

priesthood, — viz., Ishik-Aga-Niaz and Ashoor-Eazi-Bek, haviug 

been gained over by promises, entered into a plot iu &vour of 

Boorkhan-Eddin. During a general sortie from the town made 

by 40,000 men, the besiegers were driven back, and success could 

not have been othermse than complete, when all at once the 

conspirators threw down their standards and fled back, causing 

at first disorder and then flight in the ranks of the Yarkendians. 

The Eiighiz, who had as yet taken no part in the affiur, now 

rushed on the fugitives. The panic became general. The whole 

mass rushed in through the city gates, and the majority of the 

besieged were slain. Elhodja Djagan, after this engagement, fled and ao eaptnraa 

by night from the dty, and the inhabitants next day opened 

the gates to Boorkhan-Eddin. Tliose of the besieged who had njagan** 

taken to flight were pursued, and on being overtaken were, after niS^^o?* 

a stout resistance, captured and brought back to Yarkeud, where ^^ em»oh. 

they were executed. 

By such a bloody war was the sovereignty of those vMte^^mown- SlSlroSrnty 
tair^ Khodj as, who had acknowledged their fealty to China, ^^^K^, 
re-established in Elashgaria. As a result, the Chinese wereg||**"1 
enabled in a few years to obtain, with very insignificant means, 
dominion over two vast States, Djoongaria and Eashgaria. 

Nevertheless, the Chinese authorities, by not maintaining a AmMrumatn 
proper army in those countries, held very insecure tenure in ili^^f*BS!r^ 
both Djoongaria and ICashgaria. During ITS?* Amoorsana iu ^j^""-^<^*i' ^^^ 
the former country, and Boorkhan-Eddin in the latter, rose up 
against them. 

Amoorsana, who had betrayed his country to the Chinese, 
soon became convinced that his doing so was but the means to 
enable him to take possession of the country for himself, and 
accordingly he was ready at the first opportunity to free it from 
their yoke. Taking advantage of the withdrawal to China of 
the greater portion of the Chinese army, Amoorsana determined 
to rise against the enemies introduced by himself and to declare 
himself Khan. His plan succeeded, for, 600 Chinese with their 
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leaders having been overthrown^ the EAhnucks acknowledged 

him as their Ehan. But the new Khan, having heard during 

the year following of a march against him of a fresh Chinese 

army, did not consider himself strong enough to defend his 

Flight and kingdom, and so he fled across the Kirghiz steppes into Siberia, 

AmoorMma. where he died of small-pox within a year.^ A Chinese army 

occupied Djoongaria for the second time without opposition. 

Perhaps* they considered their power to be but insecurely estab- 

Ibhed in Djoongaria, because this country had come into their 

possession without any bloodshed. It was therefore that in the 

year 1758* that the Bogdwi Ehan made the excuse of some 

gBTerify of tbt insignificant and partial risings to send three armies under the 

leadership of Tchjao-Hoi and Foo^De with orders to root out 

the Djoongars. Thus began that terrible slaughter of Kalmucks 

without respect of age or sex. About l^OOO^OOO persons perished 

in this inhuman slaughter.' (One hundred years after in this 

very country there were slain during the Doongan insurrection 

about half a million Chinese, Solons, Sibs and Kahnucks.) 

TenninaUon of The Djoongar sovereignty had now ceaded to exist. Only a 

aoToroignty. small number of the Kalmuck tribe of Doorbats were spared, 

the remaining inhabitants of this once rich country were killed. 

A few, indeed, escaped to the Kirghiz steppes, and, perhaps, as 

many as 10,000 Kibitkaa, under the leadership of Sultan Taish- 

Seren, succeeded in avoiding destruction,' and fled to join the 

PartiUonof Russian Kalmucks on the Volga. Djoongaria now became 

parcelled out into seven Circles. Of these Hi, Tarbagatai and 

Koor-Kara-Oosoo formed the province of Ili. Barkool and 

Ooroomtchi were added to the province of Han-Su, and the 

other two Circles, Kobdo and Oolya-Sootai, received a separate 

> Hona. Goloobeff relates (Sketoh of the TraoB-Ili traot» 1861, YoL III) that 
many Torgout BjJmuoka aaked him, *' Will onr Amoonana soon return 7 He 
went long since to aak the White Taar for aid airainst the Ghineae.** Thus 
AiDOorsaoA, who had betrayed his oonntry, and who had been the main oanae of 
the destmotion of hnndreda of thonaanda of hia kinsmen, oontinnes to lire in 
the memory of the people as a hero who wonld oome again to free them. ▲ 
fact whidh shows that the simple faith of a primitive people in its wonld-be 
benefactors partakes of the nature of oUld-like confidence. — Author, 

* Abramoif.— Proceedings of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society for 
1861, YoL I, page ll2.^AMtkor. 
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administration.^ On the site of the Djoongar Khan's place ofTbeCbiMM 
abode, the Chinese built the town of Eooldja, and introduced into of Kooldja. 
the country military settlers of Mongol races, soldiers of the green 
standard, from the frontiers of Mandjooria^ Sibs, Solons and 
Daurs. Criminals and vagabonds, who possessed no lands in 
China, also emigrated to the same place. To this period, in all 
probability, belongs the deportation by the Chinese of Mussul- The Chin«M 
mans, known under the name of Doongans,' from their western i)S!n^^^ ^ 
provinces, Han-Su and Shan-Si, into Djoongaria. Besides this, 
during the year 177l> the greater portion of those Kalmucks 
who had gone to Russia in the beginning of the Seventeenth 

> Goloobefl.— **Th6 Tnna-Ili traot*' Prooeedingi of the Imperisl Bnadan 
Geographioal Society, 1861, Vol III, page l07.-^Aytkar, 

* In the "Torkestoii Gompendiam" for 1867, Vol. Y, there oooon a reacj 
Interesting artiole hy Hone. Heine, on the anbjeot of *' The rising of the Doon* 
gans in Western Ghina.** The author supposes that Bastem Turkestan was 
originally peopled by a zaoe of Turkish origin, the TH^wn or Oihkan, and he 
identifies these as the Doongans, the number of whom he puts down at 
80,000,000. Their oapital was established at Earashar, whioh before that time 
was oalled Hao-Tan. The Ohinese be^n the war against the Uigurs in 
the Seyenth Oentnry during the Tan dynasty. In the Bighth Century th^ 
subdued and oTertfarew Hao-Tan. Afterwards, i.^., during the Bighth and 
lYinth Centuries, fimUiM 0/ Ui^mrs U tht nmrnber^ 1,000,000 mtre deported U 
Jfjoangaria/rom tka jfrmrtnoM ^ Ba$^8i$ and Shan'SL At first aealous Bud- 
dhists, the Uiguxs, in the Fourteenth Century by degrees aooepted the Mussul- 
man faith whioh oame to them from Bastem Turkestan. 

The supposition of Moms. Heine that the Doongans and. the tTIgurs are one 
and the same raoe, has eridently no foundation. Apart from the faot that this 
question has already been settled by modem ezploren, I, whilst admitting that 
the Chinese did deport a portion of the TTigurs into their western prorinoes, 
aUow myself to suppose that the name Downgam referred only to thoee exiled 
Uigurs who were largely mixed with Chinese. To the Uigurs who remained in 
Bastem Turkestan the name Jhongam oan in no way be applied. At present 
in ail the towns of Kashgaria, one general and very similar type of oonntenanee 
preTsils. This prooeeds from a mixture of a Mongol raoe with a Turkish or, 
perhaps, with an Indo-Germanio, in whioh Turkish predominates. The inhabit- 
ants of Kashgar oannot be distinguished from the inhabitants of Khotan, and 
the inhabitanta of Khotan from those of Aksu. In the latter dtf the promi- 
nent type of a Mongol raoe is more notioeable. The Doongans form a marked 
oontrast to the original inhabitants, for the Doongans only oame into Kashgaria 
with the Chinese in the middle of the past oentury. Amongst the Doongans 
the Chinese admixture is so apparent as to be reoogniiaUa without mistske 
amoDgst hundreds of natives.* JIkCA^. 

15 
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Century with Ehan Ho-Oorlook^ returned to Eashgaria. Finally^ 

the Chinese, during the last collisions with Eastern Turkestan, 

deported a portion of the population of that country to Djoon- 

Tje Tartntr garia, where they became known under the name of Tarantchis.' 

After the subjugation of Djoongaria, the Chinese at once turned 

The CbtneM their arms against Kashgaria with the object of putting down 

afTAjiiAt Kuh- the rebellions that were taking place therein, or, to speak more 

correctly, with the object of conquering the country, since the 

campaign of Boorkhan-Eddin, with a few hundred Chinese and 

Kalmucks, had not yet obliged the population to acknow* 

ledge for all time the hated Chinese supremacy. 

On receipt, of the first news relating to a rising in Eashgaria^ 
Tchjao-Hoi, ruler of the province of Hi, moved from the town of 
the same name with a detachment of 2,000 Kalmucks and a 
small number of Mandjoor and Turkesfcanese, over the Moozart 
Sie^ of Koo- pass, to the town of Koocha. This town was prepared to make 
nese force. a stout resistance, so that the small force that had been sent from 
Ili had to return without success. Tchjao-Hoi now despatched 
a fresh force, numbering 10,000 men, composed of Mandjoors 
and Chinese, by the route vid Koonya-Toorfan to Koocha. On 

■ > Dazing the Seventeenth Genfeuiy, a portion of the Kalmacks of the Toor- 
gOQt tribe, together with their Khan Ho-Oorlook, decamped to Boaeia and took 
np their abode between the Ural and the Volga. (Goloobetf — "Trans-Ili 
tract.*') They became eabjeots of Roasia and took part with her armiee in the 
war against the Orimean Tatars. These Kalmaoks maintained a oonneotion 
with their kinsmen in Djoongaria, and bearing in mind the abundant and rioh 
pastnres of their native land,, probably thonght Tery frequently of retnming 
to Djoongaria. At last a prinoeling, who had anooeeded in eeoaping from the 
maasacre of Kalmucks by ^o Chinese, persuaded them to fly from Russia. 
Aooordingly, in the year 1771, the greater portion of the Volga Kalmucks under 
the leadership of the Khan Oobashi began their march. The Russian GoTem- 
ment directed that they should be pursued, but since the pursuit was not a 
Tigorous one, the Kalmucks were not brought back. They had, however, to 
face another enemy. The Kirghis, who followed them step by step, came up 
•witii them at lake Balkhash, and utterly routed them. Only a third of their 
number reached Djoongaria, for two-thirds perished on the way. Nor did the 
freedom, for which they sought, come to them after all. Having arrived within 
the borders of their native lands, they were obliged to acknowledge Chinese 
suprenuK^. — Author. 

* According to Valikhanofl the Chinese enroUed 7,000 Mussulmans for th^ 
purpose of cultivating the State domains (tarany—Antkor,- 
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the other hand, the Yarkend Ehodja sent a reinforcement to the 
people of Koocha composed of 10,000 selected troops.^ The 
Chinese having driven off the reinforcement hud siege to the 
town. They carried their saps to within a U (about 200 aajevs, 
or about 460 yards EngUsh) of the town, and had arrived suffi- 
dently near to make an assault, when all at once the besieged 
let out some water, drowning 10 officers and 600 soldiers of the 
Chinese forces. The position of the besiegers was not indeed 
especially favourable, and they had thought of raising the siege, 
but the flight of the Khodja from Koocha aided them. TheTheinhabit- 
inhabitants of the town after the Ehodja's flight, not wishing to and m pat to 
make any further resistance, opened the gates. Notwithstand- 
ing this spontaneous surrender, about a thousand of the Koocha 
troops w^re slain by the conquerors qu their entry into the 
town. The Chinese Emperor Tsian Loon, on receiving the report DiMpproni on 
that the Chinese leader had allowed the offending Khodja to chiiuw^mpw- 
escape, and that he had slaughtered some of those who had sur- mmltjuiM^at. 
rendered, ordered him to be executed, and he at the same time !?1^'°^ ^* 

oipciiro 01 

ordered Tchjao-Hoi, the Governor of Hi, and his colleague, Foo-De, ^^x^^b^ 
to move against Kashgaria with fresh forces. The movements 
of the Chinese were carried out very rapidly, though their forces 
were insufficient, and their plan of operations was badly con- 
ceived. Having reached Aksu, Tchjao-Hoi took possession of A^saitoiptur- 
this town, and then with 2,000 selected cavahry, composed of loraa. 



^ Bitter (in his /' BMiern TnrkestAn,'' page 25) tajB, that the Tukend Kh^^ 
(Boorkhan-Eddin) sent to the aid of the town of Koodha 10,000 picked troops, 
and that these went from Yarkend by the shortest ronte over the Aksn steppe. 
In the remarks of Mons. Grigorieff (see page 516 of the same oompUation) 
it is stated that there are two roads between Koooha and Aksn. The shorter of 
these two is that by the Tillage of Egol- Aman, where there is bat one ford ; 
this lies across the road. The other is the main road aoross the sandy steppe 
of Ewiswil (see Elaproth's Khechel-Oobi). By this the passage aoroes the 
<' Northern Mountain" oannot be aroided. 

Begarding the first of these two roads wf hare not iuccetded in pnxmring 
fnlly aocnrate information. They told us that one oannot ride direot to Yar- 
kend from Koooha, and that one would have to go to Maral-Bashi vid Aksn ; that 
from Maral-Bashi tbere are two roads leading direot to Yarkend and to Eliotaa. 
According to onr information the existence of the second road aboye spoken of 
does not admit of a doaht,^ Ant kar. 
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SoloDS and Mandjoors, he moved on to Tarkend,^ directing his 
coUeagaOy Foo-De, to follow with the infSuitry. The Ehodja 

ChSieiJS^ lurched out from Tarkend with 10,000 men, defeated the 
Chinese, and compelled them to hurriedly return to Aksu, where 
they passed the winter. Having received additional reinforce- 

TheChiiiM ments from CShina, Tchjao-Hoi advanced for the second time 

capture Tar- 

kand. against the town of Tarkend, of which he took possession this 

time without any fighting. The Ehodja, accompanied by his 
adherents, fled to the town of Khotan. In his despatch to the 
Bogdwi Kha/n, Tchjao-Hoi said that the inhabitants of Tarkend 
received the Chinese with joy, and that they came out with 
refreshments. ^ All the streets along which I passed," continues 
the Chinese Commander, *' were filled with people who knelt 
down during my progress. From time to time I turned towards 
the populace with encouraging words and endeavoured to 
explain to them what great happiness would be their lot if hence- 
forth they would remain faithful to the sceptre of your Majesty. 
I at the same time promised them that their customs and their 
religion would not be interfered with.** (The joy of the inhabit- 
ants on the entry of the Chinese troops, of which Tchjao-Hoi 
speaks, was very suspicious, seeing that it was coupled with the 
fJEkct that the inhabitants met the Chinese in a kneeling posture. 
It would have been truer to say that the people felt very 
uncomfortable, fearing that the &te of the Djoongar or Koocha 
population would be theirs also. The kneeling posture was 
chosen, because they wished to conciliate their conquerors, who 
would for this reason, perhaps, turn to them from time to tinie 
with encouraging words.) 
The Chinese From Tarkend Tchjao-Hoi moved on Ehotan. £Lhan Ehodja 
JEU^tan.*^'^^^ (Boorkhan-Eddin's brotiier) advanced to meet him, but was 
defeated and had to fly. The town surrendered without a blow, 
thetwns oi Sending his colleague, Foo-De, from Ehotan towards Badakhshau 
Khounend ^ foUow after the Ehodjas, Tchjao-Hoi moved on Eashgar, 
which he also took without opposition. Foo-De overtook the 
fiM^'htSl)! Khodjas and utterly routed their band of adherents. Four Ehod- 
the ELhodjaa. j^g ^^^ gi|^Q ^q the fight and two were taken prisoners. Boor- 
khan-Eddin*s son, Sarwim-Sak or Saali-Ehodja, alone escaped. . 

> Probably by way of Fort Maral-BMhL^iliitAi^. 
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Thus during the year 1758, Kashgaria was conquered bj the 
duDese. The weak opposition made to them shows how meagre 
was the patriotism and bravery of its population, and also how 
dissatisfied that population was with the rule of the Khodjas. 
It may be supposed that the people, who surrendered large 
towns to their enemies without a fight, counted on the attain- 
ment of quiet in exchange for subjection to a foreign and hated 
dominion — a quiet such as the inhabitants of Kashgaria had 
been long without. 

Fortunately for this unhappy country, the Chinese Commander ModenUoa of 
Tchjao-Hoi was able by his moderation and wise arrangements comnumdar 
to lighten the burden of the foreign yoke that was placed on its ^^*^^<*^ 



people. His despatch to the Emperor Tsian Loon, sent firom 
camp near Eashgar on the 13th September 1759, served as a 
model, and a copy of it was distributed to all the Chinese officials 
for their guidance. This curious document depicts very exactly 
the condition in which the Chinese found Kashgaria. We there- 
fore produce from it certain extracts.^ 

From the despatch it is apparent that, besides the six cities of 
Kashgar, Yarkend, Khotan, Yangi-Hissar, Aksu and Koocha» 
the Chinese reckoned that there were thirteen other small towns 
and also 16,000 villages and farm-houses. 

A census of Kashgaria, verified by Chinese officials, showed GeDsns of 
that there were in it fin>m 50 to 60,000 families besides those takenby the 
of the persoDS who had taken flight with the Khodjas, and 
besides 12,000 political offenders condemned to exile at lU and 
who were employed in agricultural operations.' 

> Bitter*8 " Baatem Turkestan," pagea 2S3-269 and 62U62B.-' Aether. 

' In Ribtet*B work on '* Baatem Tnrkeatan " and in Mona. Grigorieff*a 
notes to the aame, we And the following figores giyen, whioh do mnoh to enable 
na to arriye approximatelj at the amount of the population in Kaahgaria and 
at the number of those who pay taxes : — 

(i.) Aooording to the Geography of Si-Yu i-Daiyan-Loo, published in 1778 
(limkoTski*! translation), in the Kashgar Girole taxea were paid by 16,000 
persons, in the Yarkend Circle, by 82,000 pexsona,— i. e., 48,000 persons oat of a 
total of 80,000 families, or 400,000 rmiU. 

The taxes in the Eashgar Qirole yielded 36,000 lam of sQTer, 14,000 sacks of 
eom, and 10,000 pieoSk of mtUa. Those in the Yarkend Oirole produced 85,870 
ounces of sUyer, 80 ounces of gold, 1,649 bonces of ailyer by taxes on goods, 
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In the Eashgar Circle there were ouly aboat 16,000 families 
comprising 100,000 souls (rwiU), and the population of the 
whole of Eashgaria amounted to 875,000 rwiU. The town of 
Eashgar had a circumference of not more than 10 li (about 4 
versbs or 3||rds miles). It was very poor and deserted, and only 
contained 2,500 &milies. To the east of Elashgar and in the 
direction of Aksu and of Ootch-Toorfan lay three cities, Faizabad, 
Poinike (?) and Artoosh, and two settlements called Perser- 



67,669 pieces of ma^a, 16,000 4^'iii# of corn amoantingto 1,432 saoki, 1,297 
pieces of ootd, 8,000 4/^ o^ oopper. (InMons. Timkovski's opinion the money 
ezMstions in the Ksshgar and Yarkend Oiroles went to maintain the armjO 

(iL) Aooording to limkorski, the garrison of Kashgar oonsisted of 10,000 
men and that of Aksn, of 8,000 men. 

Aoooiding to the work of Hir-Ooset-OoUah, who yisited the oonntry in the jear 
1812, there were 40,000 tax-paying people in Yarkend. The taxes paid by the 
town of Eashgar amounted to 6,000 Umstu (about 600 ronbles, or £76) a month. 
The same work teUs ns that the garrison of Eashgar oonsisted of from 6,000 to 
6,000 men, that of Yarkend, 2,000 men. 

(iii.) Aooording to information oolleoted (in 1836) from pilgrims to Heooa 
(this kind of information should be reoeiToI with great oaution), in the town of 
Eashgar there were 16,000 souls, in the town of Yarkend, 80,000 families num- 
bering 200,000 souls, in the town of Ehotan there were 700,000 souls. The 
population of the whole country was 2| millions. The garrison of Eashgar 
had, on account of the unfavourable relations existing with Eokan, been in- 
creased to 8,000 men. In Yarkend there were 2,000 men. On market days as 
many as 90,000 people crowded to the towns. The Ehotan Oirole yielded a 
greater rerenue than did the Yarkend Oirole. 

(ir.) According to ancient Chinese information, the population for thirty 
years before the Birth of Ghrist was 1,610 families or 18,647 rwiU (according to 
other information it numbered as many ss 100,000 rwilt), Eashgar was at that 
time known under the name of Soo-Le. 

In the town of Ehotan, in the First Oentury B. 0., there were 8,800 families 
or 19,300 nviZf (according to other information, 8,200 families or 88,000 rwU»). 
The garriwn of the town of Ehotan was 2,400 men (according to other infor- 
mation, it oomprised 83,000 soldiers). The garrison of Eashgar was 2,000. 

(t.) According to other information, the population of Aksu oomprised 
90,000 faniilies; that of Ootdh-Toorfan, 10,000 families ; that of Eoonya-Toorfan, 
8/)00 families or 90/)00 ncUi ; that of Boogoor, was at first 2,000 families, but 
in the year 1778 it decreased to 600 families; that of Eoooha, 1,000 families; 
that of Sha-Yar, 700 families ; that of the town of Bai, 600 families. Aooord- 
ing to the same information the inhabitants of the town of Eoocha paid taxes 
as follows: 200 sacks of com, 1,080 dji'M of copper, 200 ijiM of saltpetre 
and 800 ijim of brimstonc^^a^A^. 
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gooep (?) and Tangabad. The united population of all these 
points amounted to 6,000 families. 

To the west of Eashgar lived the Andijan Booroots (the wild 
Eiighiz). Close to Andijan there were the villages of Western 
Artoosh, Oopal, Tashmalwik, Sairam and Togoozak. To the 
south of Eashgar and on the road to Tarkend there lay two 
towns, Yangi-Hissar and Ealik (?), and two settlements, Togsoon 
and Elapalskar (?) In all these places there were from 4,000 to 
4,100 fiBonilies. 

To the north of Eashytar dwelt the Booroots. Before coming 
to their settlements it was necessary to pass through the town 
of Argoo (?) and the village of Eoorgan, which had a population 
of 800 families. 

In the opinion of Tchjao-Hoi, the constant civil wars had '^<^^J*o-^o^'" 

opiuion i|B to 

brought Eashgaria to such a state of poverty that during the ^« »*»'^ of 
reign of the last ESiodja, it payed as tribute to the Djoongars but 
20,000 ounces of silver and 2,564 batTnans ^ of bread.^ Tchjao- 
Hoi found that the soil of Eashgaria was not a fruitful one. 
An average harvest amounted to a ^th or ^th : ^ was considered 
a good crop and ^th or ^th a bad one. 

The Emperor Tsian Loon, on receiving a despatch regarding 
the happy termination of the war, himself composed some 
valedictory verses on the event, and these he directed to be 
circulated in all the official departments. The Ehodja's head 
was sent for to Pekin, and exhibited to the people through 
ihe bars of an iron cage. 

Those who took part in the war were liberally rewarded. ChineM i»- 
Tchjao-Hoi was raised to the title of a Hoon-A, or priuce of the ^Z^aeipiiton in 
fifth class, and it was ordained that he should be shown all the KM^ffirlT^'^ 
respect accorded to princes of the Imperial house. Foo-De 
received other rewards ; amongst these he obtained permission 
to ride into the courtyard of the Imperial palace. The bestowal 
of these rewards took place in the year 1760. From this year 
the CJhinese peacefully administered the country until the year 



* A batmam «■ 10 Enssiaii lbs., or about the same amount of Bngliah.— SVioiw. 
' The oaoae of the deoiease in the tribnte paid to the Qloongazs must be 
iMmght in the weakening of the Qjoongar mle over Eaahgaria.^iMJbr. 
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1765, when there broke out a partial rebellion in the town of 
Ootch-Toorfan, is., five years after the occupation of the country. 
The cause of the rising in this town was the severity and loose- 
ness of the officials placed there by the Chinese. The Hakim 
of the to¥ni, a Mussulman from the town of Hami, and the 
commandant of the Chinese forces were the individuals against 
whom the movement was directed, against the first because of 
his severity and extortions, against the second on account of his 
loose conduct, 
■ndnttttie '^^ inhabitants of the town, having at length lost all patience, 

OiineM in th« rushed to arms, killed their Hakim, and slew the whole of the 

town of Ootoh- 

Toorfan. small Chinese garrison. 

Partial tnooesA- The leader of the Chinese forces at Aksu, the point nearest to 

ea of the insor- ^ 

g«nts* Ootch-ToorGm, one Banshaga, marched against the insurgents, 

who came out to meet him and drove him o£ Such, too, was 
the fate of the Chinese leader from the town of Eoocha who 
had hastened to assist the Aksu garrison. 

Nashitoon, the commandant of the Chinese forces in the town 
of Eashgar, having received news of the insurrection, set out for 
the town of Ili, whence he moved forward two columns composed 
of 10,000 Mandjoorians and Chinese. These troops having crossed 
the Moozart pass, reached Ootch-Toorfan and laid siege to it 
Defeat and The inhabitants defended themselves desperately, and it was 

inforganu. only after a three months' blockade that the town was taken by 
assault The whole of its inhabitants were slaughtered agree- 
ably to orders received from Pekin, and people from other places 
were settled in the deserted city. 
Energatiemea- rjt^^Q energetic measures adopted by the Chinese for the putting 
with aaTerity down of the rebellion prevented its spreading to other towns» 
Ckuaeae. and the severity with which the inhabitants of Ootch-Toorfiin 
were treated, whether innocent or guilty, frustrated the desire 
on the part of others to make a similar attempt, but it neverthe- 
less increased the hatred to their conquerors — a hatred which 
the conquered had to hide for a long time. 
Oommanea- It is true that after the Ootch-Toorfan rising the Chinese peace- 
[Sid BMMMfoi fully ruled the country for sixty years, so much so that they held 
^nluhe their position in Eashgaria to be durable. But in the year 1825, 
WoM. there appeared in Eashgar a Ehodja named Djengir, who, with 
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a handful of men, destroyed in a few months all that had been 
accomplished by the Chinese in the coarse of sixty years. This 
man revealed in their true colours both the rottenness of the 
system adopted by the Chinese for the administration of the 
country which they had conquered and also the hatred of the 
people for their conquerors. 

With regard to the peculiar interest presented by the question Chinoie mtm 
relating to an organized system of administration in a conquered tion. 
tract of Asia, let us examine in all possible detail how far the 
Chinese solved this question in the case of Eashgaria. 

We repeat that the measures adopted by Tchjao-Hoi in sub- 
jugated E^ashgaria must be acknowledged as fSur specimens. 
These measures were as follows : — ^First of all the people had been 
promised non-interference in their religion and customs. Then 
followed the punishment of offenders. The Ehodjas who were 
taken prisoners were triumphantly executed. Of the principal 
participators in the last rising there were taken 12,500 ^ persons, 
who were banished as political offenders to Di, where they were 
turned into tillers of the State lands. The considerable posses- 
sions of the Ehodjas and of these 12,500 persons were confiscated 
to the State. 

By the two last measures the Chinese effected at the same 
time a twofold object : (1) they banished from the country the 
most restless portion of the population ; and (2) they became the 
possessors of a considerable amount of landed property which 
would serve for their colonizing projects. At first this descrip- 
tion of land was leased out to private persons who were obliged 
to furnish the State with half of their produce. 

In order to hold the conquered country in continual subjection 
Tchjao-Hoi distributed garrisons in every direction, but these 
garrisons were at first very small. For example, in the Ejishgar 
Circle there were only 450 Mandjoors and 900 Chinese, and in 
places less important there would be but 100 Chinese. On the 
arrival of fresh reinforcements from China, the strength of the 
garrisons was greatly increased. The inhabitants were obliged 

* In a population of 876,000 tonU the niunber of exiled wonld amount to 
aboat 15 per oent. of the entire adult male popiilation.^iliitAtfr. 

16 
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to furnish provisions for the troops, and they were paid for such 
supplies by the State at the market-price. 

For purposes of administration the country was divided into 
Circles. In each of these were at first retained the same officials 
that existed in the time of the Elhodjas. The higher officials 
were appointed from among natives of the country by Tchjao- 
Hoi, but the Hakims of the towns were nominated from Pekin. 

Both the amount of the taxes and the method of their collec- 
tion remained just as in the time of the Khodjas. But the 
Chinese Commander-in-Chief, when making his report as to the 
method of collecting taxes which obtained in the countiy, peti- 
tioned the Emperor to exact less from the inhabitants of Eash- 
garia for the future on account of the great decrease of the 
population of the country and their comparative poverty. 

In order to restore trade which had begun to decline to a 
considei*able extent, Tchjao-Hoi adopted certain measures; 
amongst these was the alteration of the monetary system of 
the country. In E^ashgaria the currency was that of the Ehod- 
jns'. It consisted of a copper pool equal to two Chinese kash. 
During the reign of Haldan-Tseren (Shirin), on one side of 
this piece was stamped the figure of the ruler, and on the other 
a sentence from the Koran. Tchjao-Hoi made arrangements 
for melting down the useless guns which he found in Eashgar, 
and thus procured 7,000 lbs. of metal, from which were struck 
500,000 pieces of small money with the words Taiom-Loon-Door^ 
Bao (Tsian-Loon's copper Tnoney) on one side and toion of 
Kaeihgar in Arabic and Mandjoor letters on the other. Tchjao- 
Hoi's plan was adopted in Pekin as a model which served for 
the system which was put in force throughout the whole of 
E^ashgaria. 

The following were the principal features of the Chinese 
administration of the country : — 

(1) Non-inteiference in religion and customs ; (2) the employ- 
ment of natives of the country in the distribution and collec- 
tion of taxes and in the trial of natives. Such officials were 
of course subject to the control (in practice very weak) of 
higher officials amongst the body of the Chinese; (3) the 
maintenance of the same scale of taxation as that which obtained 
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during the Djoongar rule ; (4) the devoting of the taxes taken 
from the country to the maintenance of the army and of the 
local administration only. 
Let us now see how the Chinese carried out this programme. 
Of Eastern Turkestan there were made two provinces of 
China^ Djoongaria and Eashgaria, and these formed one lord- 
lieutenancy. At the head of the united province was placed a 
Dzian-Dzun as lord-lieutenant. Kashgaria was divided into 
six Circles or governorships (Tarkend, Eashgar^ Yangi-Hissar, 
Aksu, Ootch-Toorfan and Eoocha). These formed one gover- 
nor-generalship, at the head of which was 9, Khovcb-Arnban, and 
he was subordinate to the Dzian-Dzun, 

At the head of each Circle were Arnbana who were subordinate 
to the Khovd-Aniban. 

Both the civil population and the garrisons were subject to 
the Ambans, A Djintai-Arnban directly commanded the troops, 
and he was in fact the military adviser of the Amban. 

The actual administration of each governorship was conducted 
by a Hakim-Bek, who was chosen from amongst the natives by 
the KhovorAmban. The confirming of the Hakim-Bek in his 
position required a great amount of red tapeism. The Khova- 
Amban only selected a person for the office in question. The 
Dzian-Dzun then presented the selection for the consideration 
first of the Dzun-Tan at Pekin, then of the Zoon-Dtui, finally it 
was put before a council composed of twelve members of the 
Idpayakoo, who ratified the choice or not as the case might be. 

Each Hakvn^Bek had an assistant in the person of an lahik' 
Aga-Bek. Each Circle was subdivided into sections, at the head 
of each of which was a Mirab-Bek. This official was appointed 
by the Khotxt-Ambo/n on the recommendation of the Hakim- 
Bek, but the appointment was subject to the orders of the 
Dzian-Dzun. 

For the collection of taxes each Mirdb-Bek had a Min-Bek 
as an assistant. In the Eashgar Circle there were 16 sections, 
each with its Mvrdb-Bek. Each Circle was comprised of one or 
more hamlets with all the cultivated land adjoining. 

These sections were : — Moosh, Sarman, Eoorgan, Slara-Eir, 
Togoozak, Tazgoon, Ehan-Arwik, Ewizwil-Booi,Faizabad, Tango- 
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Bad, Oopal, Tash-Balwik, Aigoon, OoBtoon-Artoosh, Altmn- 
Artoosh, Bish-Karan. 

In each section according to its size were one or several Tuz^ 
Baehia, answering to the Akaakals in Russian Turkestan. The 
number of these Tuz-Bashis in the larger sections amounted to 
50. The Yuz-Bashi was selected by the Mwab-Bek and approved 
by the Hakim-Bek. The assistants of the Yuz-Bashi were the 
Oon-Bdtihi (or tithing man). They had also to be approved by 
the Hakim-Bek. Last of all, in the lowest grade of the official 
world, were the AgcUagtchia, a kind of messenger. 

AU the above personages were choeen from among the natives. 
Besides the aboye designated dignitaries there were in each 
Circle the following offices that were likewise held by Mus- 
stdmans. 

The Naib'Bek and the 2>it;an-J3^fi-£eA^— officials in the suito 
of the Hakim-Bek. The calling of these personages was consi- 
dered above that of a pa/nsat^ and they were held as eligible 
candidates for the office of Ishik-AgorBek, 

The Kaaia, the judges, and the Mufti or the interpreter of the 
Shariat or holy law. 

Besides these, in the suito of each llirab-Bek there was either 
a Kaai or a Mufti, or a Bais or a MookhtohSaib or some 
Moodarisaea, The last were teachers in the schools. 

The PadshO'Shab (king of the night) or chief of the night- 
police.' 

The MoohhtorSaib or Bais,^ the supervisor of temples, schooLi 
and of the public morals. His badge of office was a. leathern 
thong with which he had the right to beat all offenders, irres- 
pective of age or sex. 

The MoatavaUi-Bek, or the person who administered the pro- 
perties of the mosques or schools and pious institutions. 

The Badaulvr-Bdc, or collector of the dues levied on goods of 
all kinds.^ 



' The pamat is a militery rank which oonrnponds to the oaptain of 500.^ 
Anther, 

* In the Khanate of Kokan this offloial bore the title of 3iir'Shab,^AHthor, 

* The same as the liais of "Rokhax^^ Author. 

* In other words the ziahat tuc^Author. 
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The Kereyyarakh-Bek, or inspector of foreign wares.^ 

The Arbah-Bek, whose duty it was to furnish arhas? horses 
and transport generally for the use of troops or official person- 
ages. It was his business to procure what was necessary from 
the inhabitants, and to see that they got their property back 
again. The same duties pertained also to the IshkauL-Beky who 
w&s considered superior to the Arhah-Bek. 

The Bag-Mehter, or inspector of the State gardens or vine- 
yards. 

The Kodk-BasMs^ and their assistants the Ddkaldiia, who 
managed the irrigation. 

Later on, the Chinese created two more offices — that of the 

■ 

Slicm-Begi, or second assistant to the Hakim-Bdo, and the San- 
Begi^ or collector of grain from the people. 

The Chinese kept up the same taxes as those which the Kash- 
garians paid to the Djoongars ; they themselves, however, took 
no part in the preparation of the dafUrs or tax lists, but merely 
reserved the right of verifying them. 

The preparation of these dcuftere^ the collection of the taxes, 
and their payment into the treasury, foimed the duty of the 
Mvrab^Beka, and their assistants, the Mvng-Beks and the Yuz- 
Bashis. The nomad population of the several Circles were not 
subject to the Hakim-Beks, but were governed by the BiiSy who 
collected their tribute and paid it direct to the Ambans. 

From such information as we possess of Chinese rule in The nmnber of 
Eastern Turkestan at this particular period, it is very difficult ^""^^iT 
to form an exact idea as to the actual number of the population ^ ^ c^^me. 
found by the Chinese in Kashgaria, or as to the amount of the J"^ti5 uxImT"^ 
taxes which were paid to them. ^^J **!•, 

^ inhabitants to 

Nevertheless, having regard to the interest raised by these ^^^^ 
questions, we will make an attempt to give, from the scat- 
tered details that have been published, figures which we will 

' Dming my stay in Kaahgar it waa nairely explained to me that the chief 
dntj of the Kerens arakk-Beh was to select from the imported waxes all those 
that it wonld be pleasing for the Ambon to aooept without payment.— iiti^A^. 

' Or tilted carts.— IVanf. 

* These correspond to the Mirabit in Tashkent,— iln^A^. 

* Called Amhar-Bshi in the Khanate of Kokan. — Anther, 
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supplement by information collected on the spot — ^figures that 
will perhaps determine the amount of the population in the 
several Circles, and the sum-total of their taxes. These figures 
are of course only approximate, and in every case are below the 
real amounts. The population of Eashgaria for the period from 
1760 to 1825 was— 

lu the Eaahgar Circle, from ... 100,000 to 150,000 souls. 

„ Tarkend „ „ ... 200,000 to 400,000 „ 

„ Khotan „ „ ... 100,000 to 700,000 „ 

„ Aksu „ „ ... 150,000 to 200,000 „ 

„ Koocha „ „ ... 25,000 to 50,000 „ 



Total from ... 575,000 to 1,500,000 souls. 



The amount of the taxes paid yearly by the inhabitants between 
the dates above given was as follows : — Kashgar Circle, 72,000 
roubles (£9,000) ; 170,000 pooda (6,120,600 lbs. ) of grain ; 10,000 
pieces of mata. Yarkend Circle, 80,000 roubles (£10,000) ; 60,000 
pieces of moUa; 1,400 woollen bags; 1,300 hanks of rope; 3,000 
djina (110 pooda or 3,960 lbs.) of copper and 15,000 djina of 
cotton. Koocha Circle, 24,000 pooda of grain ; 1,080 djina (27 
pooda or 972 lbs.) of copper ; 200 djiria (7^ pooda or 270 lbs.) of 
saltpetre; and 300 d^na (11 pooda or 396 lbs.) of brimstone. 

On turning the value of these products into money ^ we shall 
find that the taxes of the Eashgar and Yarkend Circles together 
amounted to 190,000 roubles (£27>250), and taking the taxes of 
the Aksu, Khotan and Koocha Circles at the approximate value 
of 210,000 roubles (£26,250), we shall arrive at an average of 
400,000 roubles (£50,000), or 300,000 roubles (£37,500) in money 
and 100,000 roubles (£12^500) in products. 
Strength of The Chinese devoted the whole of the taxes which they raised 

the Chioeee 

loroea in in Kashgaria to the maintenance of their garrisons, and to the 
general administration of that country. 

* I tske the Talne of a pieoe of mata (of from 6 to S ankUu or ifxds jsxda 
to j9x6b 6-0-S in length) to be 80 Jkppaihoi (about 9i. in English money), that of 
tkyood (86 tte.) of grain to be 10 kapaikoi (about 9d.), that of a tfim (about ) lb) of 
cotton, 10 kapaikaSf that of a 4i^n of ooppor, 80 k0paika9,^Auth4fr. 
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They exported from £aahgaria to Kuldja ODly mata, copper, 
brimstone and saltpetre.^ 

The total strength of the forces which the Chinese kept up in 
Eashgaria can only be approximately given. The strength of 
the garrisons of the seveitd towns was as follows : — 

In Eashgar from ... 6,000 to 10,000 men. 

„ Tarkend „ ... 2,000 to 3,000 

„ Khotan „ ... 2,000 to 3,000 

„ Aksu „ ... 3,000 to 4,000 

„ other places „ ... 4,000 to 5,000 „ 



99 
99 
99 



Total from ... 17,000 to 25,000 men« 



To these troops, composed of Chinese and If andjoors, most be 
added the regiments recraited from the Doongans. The number 
of these was fix)m 10,000 to 15,000. Therefore the total number 
of Chinese troops in the country amounted to from 27>000 to 
40,000 men. 

The principal part of the Chinese forces consisted of infantry 
armed with bows or with flint muskets. 

With regard to the stipends of the persons composing the stipends of 
administrative staff of the country, the charge under this ^|^^]|^^^^^^ 
head had only to do with the Chinese officials. The salaries of *^*'* 
the native officials were arranged for by the Hakim-Beks. 
Many of these, instead of receiving a money wage, were recom- 
pensed by a temporary enjoyment of the proceeds derived from 
confiscated lands, or had their holdings cultivated for them free 
of charge. 

On the question of religious tolerance the Chinese proved luiigioiit 
themselves to be very humane. In the towns which they occu- theOi^eM. 
pied mosques might be seen to exist side by side with Buddhist 
pagodas. They did not interfere in the choice of Moollahs, nay 
they even reserved to such certain exclusive rights. 

In like manner the Chinese abstained from interfering with 
the manner and customs of the people. They left to the Eash- 

' Acooiding to other information they exported from EashgoriA gold and 
jade stone tSao.^ Author, 
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required by 
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Capital 
punishmenU 



gai-ians their Mahommedan tribunals and took no part in the 
choice of Eazis and Mooftis. They nevertheless maintained for 
themselves the right to send to the Mahommedan sessions their 
own interpreters of the law so as not to admit of the interests 
of their own countrymen being interfered with. 

The people were allowed to retain their national costume, 
excepting those officials who were obliged to wear long hair and 
the Chinese style of dress. An exemption, however, to this 
rule was made in favour of the MooUahs and Eazis, who wore 
their national dress. 

As a reward for devoted service, the Chinese raised the superior 
Mussulman officials to the grade of Viri-a and Baitszwi. The 
former wore in their headdress a peacock's feather and three 
flowers fastened by a button set with precious stones. All officials 
wore a buttou in their headdresses, but each button diffisred 
according to the rank of the wearer. There were seven kinds of 
such badges. The firat was set with rubies, the second was of 
coral, the third of lapis-lazuli, the fourth of blue glass, the fifth 
of green glass, the sixth of a white stone, the seventh of silver. 

All Mussulmans had to dismount from their horses on meeting 
a Chinese official in the streets. 

During the Amban'a toxa round the city, the people were 
obliged to remain in a kneeling posture in the streets until he 
passed. 

If the Amban went to a pagoda, all the Mussulman officials, 
not excepting the Hakim-Bek, had to kneel at the entrance with 
their arms folded behind the back. Casuistical Chinese would 
tell the officials that they, knelt not before the AToban^ but be- 
fore the representative of the Bogd/wi Khan, who had entered 
the pagoda. Thb consolation was scarcely sufficient, and it may 
be supposed that the degrading conditions, which the Chinese 
imposed on the Mussulmans little by little, neutralized the good 
done by them in their system of administration. 

With regard to capital punishment, it is evident that the 
Chinese were in times of peace far from being as severe as has 
been described by various writers more than once. Punishment 
by death was resorted to very seldom, and sentences were carried 
out only after careful consideration. The Khava-Arnban had 
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the power of punishixig all the people excepting official person- 
ages. The Amhan could pass sentence of death for political 
ofGmces only. In the case of officials who by the law were 
guilty of death, the Ainban had to report to the Khova-Awhamy 
and he again to the Dzia/nrDzun, who alone could direct the 
sentence to be carried out. 

But the crafty Chinese found a way of avoiding the legal 
procedure. On the KhavOnAiirihans and the ilm&ans was con- 
ferred the right of degrading all officials except those of supe- 
rior rank, so that when the holder of an office offisnded, he was 
first of all degraded and then executed in the usual way. 

Executions were carried out with great ceremony. Szecationi. 

The convicted one — no matter whether he had been sentenced 
by the Shomat or by order of the Khova-Amban—was led forth 
to the market-place of the town attended by soldiers and crowds 
of people. With his hands fastened behind him he was then 
placed before the throng. The executioner now approached, and 
before his very eyes began to sharpen a knife. Whilst the cri- 
minal could not take his eyes off the knife, which apparently 
figured in all capital sentences, another executioner would steal- 
thily creep up behind him and with one stroke of an axe woidd 
cut off his head. 

Besides this, for certain offences the Chinese imposed civil ayii dMth. 
death as it was called. The offender was taken out with various 
ceremonies on a sunny day and placed against a tree. His 
shadow on that tree was then marked out. The offender was 
then taken back to his house, whence from that day forth he 
would not emerge again. After tlie award of this kind of punish- 
ment, the kinsmen of the condemned, in answer to questions 
put to them concerning the personality of the offender, were 
obliged to answer, that he died on such and such a date. 

We have but very little information on the important ques- SoeUi Ufo of 
tion of the social life of the Mussulman population during the KisE^rift. 
Chinese dominion. A Mussulman traveller, during the year 
1812, Mir Izet-OoUah,^ bears the following testimony : — 

" The inhabitants of Yarkend are very industrious, and con- 

> Bitter's « Eaftem Tnrkestan,** page lOh—Avthor. 
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sist principally of traders, shop-keepers and pedlars. Slaves 
are very rare amongst them. (Goitrous people are very fre- 
quently met with. This disease is ascribed to the water which 
they usually drink from gourds. The women, whether of the 
upper or lower classes, do not hide their faces with a veil 
according to the generally received custom of the East." 

Regarding the greater freedom of the women in Eashgaria 
as compared with that in other Mussulman countries, there are 
other indications of the same kind. Thus it is stated in ancient 
chronicles that the women of Ehotan, during the Fifth and 
Sixth Centuries, were allowed into the society of men, and 
that they even remained there after the arrival of some person 
or persons whom they did not know. The same chronicles tell 
us that the inhabitants of Ehotan were very polite, and that 
they always knelt down on meeting one another. 

The following interesting extract from Si-Yue-Ywin-Tszian- 
Loo SAChinese geography, published at Pekin in the year 1778, 
depicts the character of the native population as it appeared to 
a Chinese observer : ^ — 

" The natives are peaceful ; they respect the Chinese and are 
devoted to their chiefs. They are simple-minded, and are fond of 
lights and feasting. Their women sing and dance beautifully, and 
are skilled in various kinds of jugglery. It is worth seeing them 
take somersaults, walk on a stretched copper wire, &c. In this 
country the strong drive out the weak. The Beks are extremely 
avaricious. If a poor man succeeds in scraping together a little 
money, the Beks at once endeavour to pilfer it On this account, 
notwithstanding the populousness of the town, there are but few 
wealthy fiEkmilies init The inhabitants are generally given to sen- 
suality and even to sodomy. Their morals are in fact like those 
of the inhabitants of Foo-Tszian-I and of both the Hoo-Ans." 

The respected Chinese geographer, without himself knowing 
it, passes sentence against the system of administi-ation in the 
land occupied by the Chinese — ^a system which admitted of 
such wide extortion on the part of officials. 

In our further exposition we wiU endeavour to show how 



> Bitter*8 •< Butem Turkestan," pages 61 to 116.— 4«^JU^. 
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maoh this extortion, in conjunction with other canseB, rendered 
the rule of the Chinese over the country unstable. 

According to another Chinese authority '' the inhabitants of 
the town of Sha- Yar (to the south of ihe town of Koocha) were 
extremely churlish, stupid and quarrelsome. The women were 
fietmous for their beauty, and especially for the beautiful colour 
of their complexion." ^ 

The advantages attained by the Chinese in the conquest of AdTanug«s 

. atttmad by 

Kashgaria and of Djoopgaria consisted in the better security of theChiMaein 
the western frontiers of China, but, above all, in the opening XMbgiriiL 
out of vast markets for the sale of Chinese products and espe- 
cially of tea. 

Chinese tea not only began to come more generally into use 
in the conquered towns, but to be exported in considerable 
quantities through the town of Eashgar into Eokan, Bokhara 
i^nd even Afghanistan. 

Moreover, the Chinese kept to themselves the monopoly of 
the working of precious metals in Eashgaria. Thus, for example, 
in Eeria (to the east of the town of Ehotan) there were 300 
men in daily employment in the State mines. 

The pacification of the country could not but tend to the 
increasing of its trade and of. its industries. The Chinese 
geographer, from whose work we have abready quoted, speaks 
with enthusiasm of the bazaar at Tarkend : " The wares in it 
are piled up like the clouds in the heavens, and the people in 
it swarm like bees in a hive." According to the declaration 
of a Mussulman merchant, during the twenty years of the 
present century, thanks to Chinese rule there was a safety in 
the country that was &vourable to the development of trade 
such as had never existed before in consequence of the cease- 
less robberies and internecine wars. The trade of Yarkend 
extended in a special degree so that its dimensions far exceeded 
that of Eashgar. In the vast bazaar of the city there were 
erected some exceedingly well-built shops, and these were 
principally held by Chinese merchants. For the accommodation 
too of travellers, many caravan-serais were likewise built. 



* Bitter's •« Butem Torkestaa," pi^e 178.— JLv^A^r. 
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In ihe town there were more than ten Mnasulman superior 
schools, to which large properties were attached. Besides the 
regular inhabitants, there also resided in the town a number 
of Arabs who were engaged in trade with Eafiristan and 
Badakhshan. 

The Chinese, who were well aware of the advantages to be 
derived from a trade with the adjoining Asiatic States, departed 
from their customary close system, and opened out Kashgaria 
to trade with her neighbours. Moreover, the insufficiency of 
cattle in their new province induced them to encourage the 
Eara-Eirghiz, who were independent of their rule, to bring their 
cattle into Chinese territory. 

All foreigners, even if they constantly resided in the towns 
of Kashgaria, and had brought their families with them, were 
considered as guests and as travellers, and were not asked to 
pay any taxes. 

On goods intended as offerings or imported in small quantities 
no taxes were levied. 

On cattle driven in by foreigners (counting amongst these 
the cattle of the independent Kara- Kirghiz) they imposed a 
levy of ^th of their value, whilst on cattle belonging to 
Chinese subjects, a tax of ^th was charged. No charges were 
made on inland trade. 

Disputes amongst traders were settled by a jury composed ^of 
the traders themselves. 

The Kirghiz were divided into tribes, and each tribe had its 
own okBoJcal or elder, who was appointed by the Hakim-Bek. 

The monetary system, which was in use at that time in 
Kashgaria> was borrowed from China. 

A yarmak or tchokh was the smallest piece of copper that was 
in circulation. Five tohokha were equal to one pool or one kara- 
pool, or one hhotclum} Two khotchan were equal to one dolchcm. 



* Of Ute, Yakoob Bek had began to ooin sUver tengtu. These were worth 
60 ooppvtpcol or 26 dolehans. Two Kaahgar Ungoi were equal to one Koksn 
teng^ a piece of money that was cnrrent in Bokhara, Ehiya and the Bnaiian 
Central Asian poflsesflionB. A Kaahgar tenga was equal also to 20 Eokan or 
90 Tashkent tckokki, Tambtu of 4| lbs. weight are now worth from 1,000 to 
lylOO Ungai.^Authar. 
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Fifty pool made one tenga, a piece of money that does not 
really exist. One pool or one khotchan was equal to ith of a 
kopaika. One tenga equalled 10 kopaikaa (about 3(2.) Tbe 
Chinese calculated their taxes in pool or in Uma and j^omboa 
if they had a great amount to reckon up. 

A Ian equalled one ounce of silver. A yamba was a bar of 
silver of variable size. The lai^est yamba weighed as nearly 
as possible 4| lbs. 

The exchange on silver fluctuated very much. At the begin- 
ning of the present century Chinese silver fell very much in 
price. Gold was reckoned in lana or in golotnika (about 2 
drams). 

The Chinese took as their unit of weight the djin which 
equalled 1^ Russian lbs. Grain was weighed by sacks or by 
batmana (= 12 poods = 432 lbs.) or by hdlhira {raysheU). 
Whether al Ithese units of measurement are now in use or not 
I have not succeeded in ascertaining with certainty. The approxi- 
mate weight of a batman or sack of com was equal to about 
12 poods, that of a haXbw to about 1^ poods ^ (64 fiys.) 

Cotton, copper, brimstone and saltpetre were reckoned in 
djvns. 

The li was the standard used in long measure. One U was 
equal to about 200 sajens, and an alchin was about the same 
as a Russian ors&in (28 inches). 

> At present for weighing dry gooda the tfAorU is the standazd in Kaahgaria* 
One eharik of wheftt » 24 ttm,, one charik of maixe « 26 lbs., one ekarih of 
barlej » 26 lbs. For goods that are not dry the t^in is the standard of weight. 
In long measure ta*h are need: one task » 12,000 paces. But task yary 
aoooiding to the height and idea of the measorer, and henoe a toik may be 
equal to either 7 or 9 versts ; bat their normal length is 8 writs, — Awthsr. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Rebellioo against the Chineae in the year 1825 — Djeogir-Torya — Inaarrection of the 
Kokaneae in the year 1830 — Khodja Med-Tasoof — Bebellion of the aeven SLhod- 
]as (Katta-Turya) — BebelUon of 1867 — Yalikhan-Tarya. 

Farther pro- Hayino Conquered Djoongaria and Easbgaria with such ease, 
Chioeae. the Chinese now became bellicose. During the years 1756, 1758 
and 1760, their forces penetrated to the steppes of the Middle 
Horde and compelled the Khans of that horde to acknowledge 
Chinese sovereignty. After that both the Ehans of the Lesser 
Horde and the Elders of the Booroot Section of the Kara-Kirghiz, 
following the example of the Middle Horde, acknowledged the 
same supremacy, and were then obliged to pay a yearly tribute 
of one horse and one ox in every hundred and one sheep in 
every thousand. In order to collect this tax, the Chinese des- 
patched yearly four detachments, whose duty it was also to 
uphold Chinese influence in the Kirghiz country, 
^^^c^neae ^^^ detachments were sent from Ili, one firom Tarbagatai 
detaehmenta. ^nd One from Kashgar. The Tarbagatai detachment united with 
one of the two firom Ili in the valley of the Ayagooz (between 
Kopaland Sergiopol). The second detachment from Ili then 
united with the detachment firom Kashgar in the valley of the 
Narwin. 

These detachments, having exchanged the tribute collected, 
returned homewards.^ Chinese merchants generally accom- 
panied these forces in order to barter their wares for cattle, 
taking care of course to profit by the exchange with the semi- 
barbarous Kirghiz. 



^ The Kashgu* detachment reached the vaUey of the Narwin after haTing 
oroBsed the Terek paas, and haying come out on to the Aksai plateau, and bo 
into the yaUej of the At-paah.— ilw^A^. 
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After the Kirghiz Ehans, the Eokan rulers, Erdenya Bil and The Kirghis 
his heir, Narboota Bil, declared themselves under the> protec- knowledge the 
torate of the Bogdwi Khan. Such swift successes caused the the cbl^M.^ 
Chinese to be regarded as invincible, and made their name 
terrible throughout Central Asia. 

It may be supposed too that amongst the Chinese themselves The Chinese 
there arose such an amount of self-confidence that they seri- the c^quett 
ously began to think of the conquest of Bokhara, Samarkand semiiriuhd 
and Tashkent. Tidings of the preparations for this campaign ^^ ^•^^^^^^ 
quickly reached the Central Asian Khans and made them, in 
regard to the threatening position assumed by a common enemy, 
forget their own quarrels. They formed, therefore, an alliance, An eiiiAnoe 

is formed 

which was joined also by Ahmet Shah, the ruler of Afghanistan, between the 
To all Mussulman potentates a summons went forth inviting places and 
them to participate in the gaaavat} or holy war, i.e., a war for Afghanistaa 
the faith against the infidel. An alliance was thus concluded cMnMe.^ ^ 
in the year 1763> and in the same year the Afghan forces 
reached Khodjent. 

But the league which had been formed soon broke up. The This league is 
Afghans were obliged to return to their own country, and the '^ ^ ^^ 
remaining chiefs considered themselves too weak to enter upon 
a struggle with such a powerful foe. The towns of Ootch- 

■ 

Toorfan and Badakhshan alone held out. 

The first, having trusted in the promised aid, rebelled, and its Massaere by 
inhabitants were slain, as we have already related, by the the inhabitants 
Chinese forces. With regard to Badakhshan, that beautiful To^^^[nd 
country was devastated by the Afghan forces, and its ruler, SSSSSlIn^' 
Sultan Shah, was executed, because he not only refused to give Swes.* ^^^^*^ 
refuge to those Khodjas who fled from Kashgaria during the 
siege of the town of Khotan by the Chinese (in the year 1758), 
but because he also killed two of the Khodjas who were taken 
prisoners and sent their heads to Pekin. 

Tlie Chinese perceiving the weakness of the Central Asian ^'.(•takes oom- 
mlers raised their heads still higher. The wise policy adopted Chinese b the 
towards the conquered people and the administration of the^li^^uu 
country on the system founded by Tchjao-Hoi ceased by degrees 

* See note at foot of p, 100.— JVaftf. 
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to be considered indispensable. Amongst mistakes too that 
were committed must be classed the appointment to the town 
of Ejishgaria of a Hakim-Bek and other officials from the 
western provinces, and the compelling the people to erect with- 
out payment vast fortifications called Ooolbagha^ for the occu- 
pancy of the Chinese garrisons. 

The officials, introduced from the western provinces of China^ 
from the towns of Hami and Eoonya-Toorfan, came with the 
intention of gaining a lucrative livelihood, and they did not 
shrink from employing every means to attain this object. From 
the Hakim-Bek down to the lowest official, all looked upon the 
people as on a milch-cow, and they behaved like bad owners 
who desired their cow to give more milk than was in its power 
to give. The flagrant plundering on the part of the Hakim- 
Bek was known to the Chinese authorities, and since they per- 
mitted him to continue it, they in all probability themselves 
benefited by his actions. The extremely luxurious style of 
living in vogue amongst Chinese officials also gives us the right 
to think that the plundering of the people which they carried 
on brought to each one of them considerable material gains. 
Every protest and every act of disobedience was punishable 
by death, and so the people became still more exasperated. The 
more energetic amongst the population began to emigrate to 
Eokan, Bokhara and Tashkent, where, by their stories of the 
excesses of the Chinese, they everywhere excited a sympathy 
for their native land. 
Aeiion of the In expounding the circumstances which led to the conquest 
wM<«HRo«ii/ai« of Eashgaria, we mentioned that, after the capture of the town 
Sak. * of Ehotan, one Ehodja only of the whiU-mountavn party, 

Sarwim- Sak, saved himself. This Khodja, after long wanderings, 
settled in Eokan, where, having collected around him the Eash- 
garian emigrants, he explained his plan of operations for the 

^ literally a goolbagh is a rose gTArden, but the name came to be applied to 
the oitadel which the Chinese built not far from the na>tiYe city for the ocon* 
panoy of their oi&oialB and for their garrisons. These goolbaghi were very 
vabstantiaUy bnilt by the inhabitants of the town to which they were attach- 
ed. Furnished with provisions, they oonld withstand a lengthened siege pead* 
ing the arrival of reinforoements.— ^vtA^r. 
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deliverance of their native land from the Cihinese yoke. His 
agents too, who were traversing the towns of Western Tarkes- 
tan, collected offerings in furtherance of the same object, and 
made their hearers fanatical by descriptions of the sufferings 
of their co-religionists. The Kashgarian people, on hearing tho 
news brought to them by merchants from Kokan, began to look 
upon Sarwim-Sak as their deliverer, and awaited only an oppor- 
tunity to openly show him their sympathy. However, it was 
not from the side of Eokan that the Chinese received the first 
warning. In the year 1816, after a peaceful administration of 
fifty years* duration, one of the members of the black-moun- YaWan of the 
tain party, Ziaveddin, escaped to the mountains, and collecting f^^^!!;J^^^ 
around him bands of Kirghiz, began to make inroads, hoping ^^^ zuved- 
thereby to rise the population. Ziaveddin's plan did not succeed. 
His bands were broken up, and he himself was slain, whilst his 
infant son was taken off to Pekin, where, on attaining manhood, 
he was executed. 

After this experience, the Chinese began to perceive more clearly The Chinese 
the danger which threatened them firom the side of Eokan, from arran^ment 
Sarwim-Sak, who considered himself to be Ihe lawful ruler of o/ Kokan for 
Eashgaria. They, therefore, entered into an arrangement with S^^the^"^*^ 
the Khan of Eokan, Omar) by which they undertook to pay^^;^.^^^ 
him yearly 200 2^amba8 (about 20,000 roubles or £2,600) if he 
would exercise strict supervision over the Ehodjas. 

Now Ehodja Sarwim-Sak had three sons, Med Tusoof Ehodja, 8enrim.Sak*s 
Fakhavveddin Ehodja and Djengir Ehodja. The last of these 
was destined to soon play a great part in the history of 
Eashgaria and to introduce into that history yet* another bloody 
page. 

In the year 1820. Omar, the Ehan of Eokan, died. Sarwim- Action of 
Sak also died about the same time. Djengir Ehodja, who was Blhouji. 
much the most energetic of his sons, now resolved to act. He 
fled from Eokan to the Tian-Shan and there induced the Eara- 
Eirghiz to attack the Chinese. His first attempt was not sue- 
cessfal, but Djengir did not lose heart. Transferring his scene 
of action from the Fergana portion of the Tian-Shan to the high- 
lands of the Narwin, he sent his agents in every direction to 
enlist volunteers and all who were ready to serve under the 

18 
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standard of ihe Appaks in a war for the faith against the 
Chinese. Circumstances now aided Djengir. The Chinese, 
thinking to seize him unawares and thus put an end to an 
aoritation that was hostile to themselves, sent a force of 500 men 
to the Narwin. Warned in time, Djengir made his escape, and 
then, having collected his adherents, he availed himself of his 
Heiiestroys knowledge ofthc country to cut off the retreat of the Chinese, 
of 500 men. all of whom were slain. In consequence of this success, exagge- 
rated as it was according to Asiatic custom to a vast extent, 
crowds of volunteers now flocked towards Djengir's standard 
from all sides. 
He mareiies In the spring of 1826, Djengir, with a considerable force oom- 
gar. posed of Eashgarian emigrants, Kokan sipahis, Oozbeks, Eip- 

chaks, ELara-Eirghiz, mountain Tadjiks from Earategin, under 
the leadership of Isa-Datkha (formerly commandant of the town 
of Andijan) marched against Eashgar. The Chinese forces 
He defeats the under the personal leaderahip of the Dzian^Dzun of Hi, went 
and oocnpies out to meet him and were defeated. After evacuating the town 
Kashgar. of Eashgar, the Chinese shut themselves up in the citadel 

(or Goolbagh, see foot-note on page 136). 
The people re- Djengir now entered the town of Eashgar amid cries of joy 
with joy. from the people and assumed the title of Said Djengir-Sultan. 

All the Beks were confirmed in their positions with the excep- 
tion of the Eashgar Bek, a native of the town of Eomul, and he, 
in return for his extoi*tions from the people, was sentenced by a 
council of Akhoona ^ to capital punishment. 
Moderation of Through his moderation, Djengir drew towards his side even 
igengiran i p^j^^^^^ ^^q belonged to the Chinese party, and he succeeded too 

in gaining the sympathy of the people. 
Aid afforded to The inhabitants of the towns of Yangi-Hissar> Yarkend and 
ii^bltanto of Ehotan, healing of the capture of the town of Eashgar by 
YAriMnd a!^^* Djengir, also rose in rebellion, slaughtered the Chinese garrisons, 
^^^^^ razed the fortifications and sent their detachments to the aid of 

Djengir, who now began to lay siege to the citadel of Eoishgar. 
The Khan of In the month of June of the same year (1826) the Ehan of 
raioM to his Kokau with an army of 15,000 men came to Djengir's assistance. 

aid. 

' A title of respeot used ia npeokiDg of Beys, Hadjis and Poeto.'^IVaiw. 
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This reinforcement instead of proving useful was firuitful only of 
discord. The Khan of Kokan» after two unsuccessful assaults, 
turned back (he was at E^shgar 12 days altogether) and began to 
coin money with the inscription of ' Qazi/ or warrior for the fietith. 
After a 70 days' siese the Eashgar citadel surrendered. The Surrender by 

•^ ® ^ , theChineee of 

Mandarins committed suicide, and the garrison, consisting of the ciudei of 

from 8 to 10,000 men, was put to the sword, with the exception 

of 400 Doongans and Chinese who embraced Islam. 

/After occupying Eashgar, Djengir introdaced an order ofFaUaroof 

things on the model of the Eokan Court. He abolished thethe^onr^*^ 

Chinese style of dress, and put down Chinese customs of all ^^ ^*^^ ** 

kinds. Unfortunately he knew not how to take advantage of 

the people's love or of the ample means at his disposal. Instead 

of this he brought but harm to the people, for whose deliverance 

he had striven. 

The Chinese, profiting by Djengir's inaction, concentrated, Operations of 
during February 1827, a considerable force in the town of Aksu, a^auat Djen- 
and with iMB they advanced against the town of Eashgar. ^ 
Djengir went forth to meet them with a numerous but badly 
equipped army ^ composed of a heterogeneous mob devoid of 
any kind of discipline. The Chinese moved in military order, 
and met the enemy with artillery fire. After an ignominious Defeat and 
fight Djengir's forces wavered. The first to fly were his Eokan i^engir. 
volunteers and adventurers of every class. After these went 
the rest in headlong flight. The Ehodja himself barely escaped 
capture, and got away to the mountains. His reign had lasted 
but nine months. 

Having received orders from Pekin to take Djengir captive ^1^^ ^^ 
wherever he might be, even though they had to seek him either at 
Kokan or in Bokhara, the Chinese forces moved from the town 
of Eashgar to the Alai, where, report said, Djengir was concealed. 

The strength of the Chinese forces told off for this campaign 
was put down at 20,000 men. For the march they were divided 



' Aooording to YalikhanojS, the Ghinese urmj numbered 70,000 men, 
whereas Djengir Khodja*s forces were oompnted at 200,000. These figures are 
evidently veiy exaggerated. At page 283 of Bitterns work, the Chinese forces 
aie put down at 60,000.— Anthor, 
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into two columns. The one moved from Eashgar to Ooloogchat 
and through tiie Ton-Mooroon pass to the Alai. The other ad- 
vanced from Eashgar to the town of Oopal, past lake Sarwi-Eool, 
and across the Ewizwil-Art pass to the same place. This move- 
ment took place during the autumn. The Chinese had no guns 
with them, for these they substituted taifoors. Traders accom- 
panied the army, and flocks of cattle were driven after it. On 
arriving at an encampment, the Chinese on every occasion, for 
fear of a night-attack, excavated a shallow trench around their 
camp. These trenches in a circular shape exist up to the present 
time.^ The Chinese forces remained for twenty days on the Alai, 
sending small detachments in every direction in order to discover 
Djengir Ehodja's hiding place. The ruler of Eokan, Madali 
Ehan, who was alarmed by the approach of the Chinese, gave 
orders to the Hakim of Andijan, Isa Datkha, to build two forts, 
Soofi-Eoorgan and Ewizwil-Eoorgan, on the caravan route 
between ELashgar and the town of Osh. His orders were carried 
out, and these forts, or, to speak more correctly, these posts were 
erected. Now their ruins alone remain. 
HidinfcpiMeof Whilst the Chinese were searching for Djengir on the Alai, he 
•'*"**'' had removed to the highlands of the river Tooyun, which 

crosses the road between the town of Eashgar and Forts Chak- 
mak and Narwin. As soon as his hiding place became knovm 
to the Chinese, they withdrew from the Alai, and came by way 
of Ooloogchat to the town of Eashgar, where, after provisioning 
their forces for a fresh campaign, they*tnoved towards the river 
The n«k of Tooyun. Alarmed at the approach of the Chinese, the majority 
i5wiir*ow to ^^ Djengir's adherents fled, and he, whilst asleep, was bound by 
**^« ^i*'°*f*' his friend Mamat, the Bek of Oopal, and delivered over to the 

and, for doing ' *^ * 

iJik* f ffib^"^ Chinese. The Chinese rewarded Mamat Bek for his treacheiy 

by appointing him Bek of Ehotan. 
^p"f?' " h*°' AJ^J^r Ehodja was sent to Pekin. The French missionary 
lie IB brutally Mons. Huc ' relates how Djengir, on beinc taken to Pekin, was 

tortured and ^ . . •» o ' o 

put to death, confined in an iron cage and shewn to the people as a wild 

■■ 

> We have seen one of the ditches ezoayated round the biTonao of Chinese 
adTanced posts at Ishna, situated 80 rersts (20 miles) south of the Terek- 
Dayan pass. — AiUhor. 

' Voyage dans la Tartarie par "Bjlq,-^ Author. 
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beast. It chanced that the Chinese Emperor conceived the 
desire to see his conquered enemy. This desire caused great 
consternation amongst the higher officials of the Fekin Court ; 
for they feared that Djengir would tell the truth as to the 
causes which led to his rebellion, and that he would relate all 
the severities which had attended ibs pacification. Such reve- 
lations, as implicating the laxity of the Chiuese officials sent to 
Eashgaria, could not but have for such persons disastrous 
results. Meanwhile the Emperor's will could not but be attend- 
ed to. The Mandarins found a way, however, of getting over 
their difficulty. They gave Djengir a poison which deprived 
him of the power of speaking rationally, and which, in fauct, 
reduced him to a state of idiotcy. 

When brought before the Emperor he foamed at the mouth 
and presented a repulsive appearance. He could not moreover 
reply to one of the questions that were put to him. By sen- 
tence of the judges his body was cut in pieces and given to the 
dogs. 

Having done with Djengir, the Chinese proceeded to punish Berenge taken 
the other offenders. Those, however, who had sinned least f^ Ejmffir'r^ 
suffered most. There now began executions, plunderings and ""™^^''®"*' 
confiscation of property. 

Thinking, and not without reason, that the Eokanese were Action taken 
the chief movers in the rebellion in Eashgaria, the Chinese, in ai^ainst the 
order to revenge themselves, arrested all the Kokan merchants ^ ^^ 
living at Eashgar, and adopted also a series of vexatious mea- 
sures against all goods imported from Eokan. They further- 
more entered into an agreement with the rulers of Bokhara and 
Eoondooz for the transport of tea into their territories and to 
Afghanistan direct from China, thereby avoiding Eokan. 

It is interesting to observe that the Chinese, who were in Tb« Chinaae 
need of cattle, took no steps to pumsh the Eara-Eiighiz, who the Kara-*" 
had been the first to go over to Djengir and who had given him ^ "* 
a refuge after his defeat 

The blockade imposed by the Chinese on the Eokanese had such Effect of the 
an effect on them that they laboured to bring about such results towaiSs^e^^ 
as would be quite unexpected by the sons of the Celestial ^***^**'*^ 
Empire. 
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Madali Khan was at this time the ruler of Eokan. Although 
a man devoid of any great personal merit, he was surrounded by 
followers both capable and energetic. Such were the com- 
manders of his army, Hak-EooUa and Eoosh-Begi-Lashkar. 
The former was an Oozbek, the latter had been a Persian slave.^ 
Thanks to these assistants the reign of Madali Ehan became a 
brilliant epoch in the history of Eokan. By degrees almost 
all the Eara-Eirghiz and the Earghiz of the Great Horde had 
acknowledged themselves feudatories of Eokan, whilst the moun- 
tain provinces of Earategin, Darwaz and Eoolyab had been 
annexed to the Eokan dominions either by means of diplomacy 
or force of arms. 

Madali Ehan soon became so sensible of the closing by the 
Chinese of all trade between Eokan and Eashgaria^ that, in 
order to get rid of the vexation, he resolved to openly declare 
war against them.' Aware of the sympathy of the people 
towards the Ehodjas, Madali Ehan called from Bokhara Med- 
Yusoof, Djengir's eldest brother, and he gave out as the objects 
of his summons the deliverance of the Mahometans from the 
yoke of the infidels, and the restoration of Med-Tusoof to the 
throne of his ancestors. 

He collected for the proposed campaign very considerable 
forces. These consisted of 20,000 Eokanese, 15,000 Tashkentians, 
2,000 mountain Tadjiks from Earategin and a few thousand 
Eashgarian emigrants. Altogether he had about 40,000 men 
and 10 small guns mounted, for the march across the mountains, 
on camels. 

This army, under the supreme command of Hak-EooUa, 
marche<i in September 1830 towards Eashgar. The Chinese, who 
could only place in opposition 3,000 men in the field, were 
utterly routed at Min-Tul, 44 versts (29^rd miles) from Eashgar.' 
In consequence of their defeat, the latter town was occupied 



> fie had been in the suite of the Lord-Llenteiuuit of Tashkent with the title 
of BMBT'Bek.'^AMtkar. 

* Together with trade adyantagee a sncceaBf al war brought Madali Khan the 
renown of the oonqueror of the Ghineee and of a oombatant for the faith.— 
Author. 

' Later on at this spot the Badaulet erected a small toTt^^Avtkor, 
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and Med-YuBOof establiahed himself ihere. Hak-Eoolla now 
commenced the siege of the citadel in which the Chinese gar- 
rison was shut up. Eoosh-Begi-Lashkar set out to capture the 
other towns of Kashgaria. His operations were very successful, 
for in a verj short time the towns of Yangi-Hissar, Yarkend, 
Ehotan and Aksu acknowledged the sovereignty of Med-Yusoof. 
Soon, however, the entire instability of this sovereignty, founded 
more by the support of the Eokan forces than on the sympathy of 
the people, became evident. In the month of November 1830, in ^•^■'5^ ®' 
view of the unfavourable relations that existed with Bokhara, the •^ ^^•^ buck 

on aceount of 

Eokan forces were called back, and with them went Med-Yusoof, nnfaToarmbin 
because he did not consider himself strong enough to cope with the BoUunu 
Chinese single-handed. His reign over Eashgaria lasted 90 days. 
On this occasion the complete instability of the Chinese dominion 
was displayed even more clearly than during I>jengir^s insurrec- 
tion. Another result of Djengir's campaign had been the emigra- 
tion of several thousands of Eashgarians into Eokan territory. 

In the spring of 1831, Madali Ehan opened a fresh campaign UMii Khan 
against the Eara-Eirghiz. His forces got as far as the highlands ^nst the 
of the Narwin, and even penetrated to the province of Hi. '^' ^ ^ 
In the year following, the Eokanese built Fort Eoortka on the 
Narwin, and Fort Tash-Eoorgan on the southern slopes of the 
Pamir. Elashgaria was thus encircled by the Eokan dominions, 
whence Chinese sovereignty was constantly threatened either 
by an inroad of Ehodjas or by raids of Eara-Eirghiz. 

Feeling themselves no longer in a position to jfight with ^"^^ ®^ y 
Eokan, the Chinese were obliged to change their policy towards towarda 
her. In 1831, therefore, there appeared at the Court of the 
"Kheai of Eokan envoys with a request for peace. Madali Ehan's 
return Embassy to Pekin, at the head of which was the mer- 
chant Alum Padsha^ succeeded in completing an arrangement 
that was very advantageous to his own side. 

The following articles of the treaty, concluded by Alum Pad- Y?*T^"" 
sha, show how much the Khodjas were feared by the Chinese : — China aod 

I. ^ The duties on goods imported by foreigners into the six 
cities of Eastern Turkistan — viz., Aksu, Ootch-Toorfan, Eashgar, 
Yangi-Hissar, Yarkend and Ehotan, shall be for the benefit of 
the Eokanese. 
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II. ''In order to collect these taxes, the Kokanese shall 
have in each of the abovementioned towns a trade inspector or 
Akadkal. This person shall be subordinate to a Kashgarian 
inspector. Each shall be the political representative of his own 
ruler. 

III. " All foreigners visiting the six cities abovementioned 
shall be subject, in administrative and political matters, to the 
orders of the Kokan officials. 

lY. ''On their side the Kokanese must look after the 
Ehodjas and not allow them to cross the frontier of their 
own territory; and in case of flight, they must refuse them a 
refuge." 
^'°™^td*^<Sl ^^ ^^ y®^ 1832, Alum Padsha, who had gone as envoy to 
jum iiAMioi CO Pekin, was appointed the first AkaaJcal to Eashgaria. He 
received the post in the light of a contract. In course of time 
the privileges obtained by the Kokanese in Kashgaria were still 
more extended. 
Reraito of ^e Although the conditions of the treaty were not favourable 
Chinose. to the Chinese, they nevertheless secured thereby a peaceful 
administration in Kashgaria for 15 years, — i. e,, up to the year 
1847. Having obtained so vast an influence in Kashgaria^ the 
Kokanese did not consider it expedient to support the preten* 
sions of the ELhodjas, over whom they really did exercise a 
strict supervision that slackened only in the year 1845, when 
the in£Eint Khoodoyar Khan ascended the throne of Kokan. 
From this period disorder commenced in Kokan, and this state 
of affiurs affected the Kokanese relations with Kashgaria. The 
Kara-Kirghiz, with the weakening of the Kokanese Qovemment, 
began to make inroads into Kashgarian territory, and the Kokan 
AhsaJcal, Nomed Khan, whose duty it was to prevent them, took 
bribes and did nothing. The commotions in Kokan favoured the 
cause of the Khodjas. 
Flight of the In the spring of 1847, seven Khodjas fled from Kokan to the 
from Kokan. mountains with several hundred adherents ; they there collected 
a party, composed of a thousand well-mounted Djigits, and 
with these they resolved to promote fin insurrection in Kash- 
garia. Katta-Turya (called also Khodja-Turya) was at the head 
of these Oodjas. 
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The other six were Katta-Turya's own brother Eitchkine- 
Khan, their cousins Vali-Khan-Tarya and Tavakkal-Torya, 
Sabir-Khan-Turya, Ak-Tchagan-Khodja and Ishakhan-Turya.^ 
More than half the party were Kirghiz, the rest were Eipchaks 
and a few Sarts. 

Their moyements were in light marching order, as they had Tb< eoospim. 

^ tort muMcrs 

neither tents nor transport. On the eighth day from the town of the Chmese 
Osh the conspirators reached the Min-Yul post, the first Chinese fiin-TaL 
frontier station.' The hundred Chinese composing this garrison 
were killed, and the post thrown down. His band having 
received reinforcements en route, Eatta-Turya appeared the Kutto-Tonrm 

. appear* before 

same day before the w^Us of Eashgar. The Chinese, to the th« waiit of 
number of 3,000 men, according to custom, shut themselves up 
in the citadel, whence their weak and badly-executed sorties 
were beaten back. On this occasion the inhabitants of the 
town, taught by bitter experience, were not inclined to open 
the city gates to Eatta-Turya until he had taken the citadel. 

The presence of Eokan merchants in the town aided the Eokanmer- 
Ehodjas. On the eighth day after Eatta-Turya's arrival, Nomed kashgar opm 
Ehan, the Eokanese Akeakal, and his party opened the city ^e towTto 
gates by night and let the Ehodjas in. The first thing that they ^**^Turya. 
did was to slay all the Chinese merchants, to plunder their goods, 
and to appropriate their harems. 

Eatta-Turya was proclaimed ruler of Eashgaria, and theKatta-Tairaia 

..___,, - ^ .- , _ _ , proclaimed 

remaining Ehddjas were made governors of the neighbouring mier oi Eaah- 
villages. *" 

The Ehodjas, who surrounded themselves with Eokanese and 
who gave themselves over to corruption, could not instil in 
others either devotion or fear towards themselves. Without 
personally troubling themselves about the administration of 
the country, they merely required that those about them should 

> Ishakhan-Turya played a g^reat part in the year 1865, during the reign 
of Poolat Khan: and later on, daring the insnrreotion of 1876, he fled 
with AbdooUa Bek on learning the moTemente of the Bnsaian f oroes on the 
AlaL—Anthor. 

* At that time the Kokan boundary line reached as far as Koorgaahin-Kani. 
Ooloogohat had not then been oocnpied by the Kokan troops, whose first post 
was at Soorfi-Koorgan.^AHtA^. 

19 
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procure for them as much money as possible without inquiring 
whence it came. 

Neither were the hopes of the Ehodjas as to a general rising 
in Eashgaria realized. Tavakkal-Turya^ who was the most 
capable of all the Khodjas, advanced against the town of Aksu, 
whilst Eatta-Turya marched against Yarkend. Meanwhile a 
Chinese army, coUected from Eooldja, Ooroomtcha and Lian- 
Tchjei, and numbering over 200,000 meu, had already reached 
Aksu and was marching towards the town of Eashgar. On 
reaching Fort Maral-Bashi, they halted there for the winter ; but 
the cowardice of the Ehodjas settled the business in fj&vour of 
the Chinese sooner than they could have expected. 

Eatta-Turya, on hearing of the movements of the Chinese, 

marched his army back to Eashgar without going to Yarkend. 

The inhabitants of the former town, who had become incensed 

at the exactions made upon them and at the preference which 

Eatta-Turya shewed for the Andijana, would not allow him to 

enter the place. ]E[atta-Turya had a motley gathering of about 

18,000 men, but the Chinese advanced-guard, numbering nearly 

Fiieht of th« 6,000 men, seemed sufficient to disperse this crowd. The Ehodjas 

KiuSSSir. ^^^ ^^™ *^® ®^*y» ^^^ having carried off the large stores of 

wealth that they had amassed during their sovereignty. After 

them went their army. The Chinese, who were satisfied with 

their easily-acquired victory, did not pursue the fugitives. 

Revolt «f the The events which we have related, known to the Chinese 

udTts effeetT under the name of the '' Revolt of the Seven Ehodjas," would 

on gariA. ^^^ have been important in its results except for the &ct that 



Sofferings of 



it led to the emigration of 20,000 fEunilies, — i. e., 100,000 souls 
from the towns of Eashgar, Yarkend and Aksu. The fugkives, 
fearing the wrath of the Chinese, fled to the mountains after the 
dispersed forces of the Ehodjas. The greater portion of the 
exiles set out from Eashgar to Osh by the Terek-Davan pass, as 
ttM 'i^^^ the shortest way to the Ehanate of Eokan. The flight took place 
gtria. in the month of January. Strong frosts set in, accompanied 

by heavy snow, and most of the miserable people perished. 
Eye-witnesses give the most harrowing details of their losses. 

In front of all, mounted on good steeds, warmly clad, and 
furnished with every necessary, fled Eatta-Turya with a party 
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of about 2,000 adherents. He had with him some 16 camels 
laden with silver, which he had plundered. Having arrived at 
Soofi-Eoorgan, 25 versts (16|rds miles) from the Terek-Davan 
pass and 105 versts (70 miles) from the town of Osh, Eatta- 
Turya, no longer fearing pursuit, stopped to divide the booty 
with his companions. The division of the spoils was scarcely 
completed when a Sirkar of the Eipchaks arrived at Soofi- Katu-Turyi^t 
Koorgan from Kokan. The whole of the booty was once more diaarmed bv 
collected and its value noted down. Eatta-Turya's band was and he'^u ** 
disarmed and its members dispersed to their several homes, whilst primer to 



Ejktta-Tuiya himself was taken as a prisoner to Eokan. 

There came through Soofi-Eoorgan, some 30 days after 
Eatta-Turya's arrival at the same place, a crowd of almost naked 
fugitives, men, women and children, some on foot and some on 
horseback, and carrying their small possessions with them. 

For the first ten days of their flight things went comparatively 
well with those of the poor people, who, by hastening to cross the 
Terek-Davan pass within that time, arrived for the most part 
safely at the town of Osh. After that, however, there suddenly 
set in strong frosts accompanied by heavy falls of snow. The 
fugitives, on getting into the snow, could scarcely direct their 
footsteps, but still they pressed forward. Those of them that 
stopped through exhaustion were at once frost-bitten, and then 
the steadily fSatlling snow soon covered over their corpses. Many 
of those who attempted to move at night, lost themselves in the 
darkness and perished in the snow-drifts. These drifts were 
so large as to cover the whole caravan. As if to complete the 
sum of their misfortunes, hunger overtook the frozen fugitives. 

The sufferings from this cause were so great that for a piece of 
bread or a cup of wheat-flour mixed with water a man would 
give up his overcoat. There soon appeared speculative hosts, 
who drove a brisk trade by pilfering the half-dead fugitives^ 
thousands of whose bodies covered the Terek-Davan pass and 
the road on both sides of it. The bones of these unfortunates, 
notwithstanding that 30 years have passed since that time, lie 
about the spot even now.^ 

' We marched through the Teiek-Dayan pass in the montha of October and 
Maxoh, when anow was on the gronnd. NeTerthelesa in one small oaye, not far 
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The KokaD authorities took no especially warm interest in the 
fate of these sufferers, but they hiboured principally to secure 
Eatta-Turya's treasure. They also sent a guard of 30 Sarbazaia, 
under an official of rank, to Soofi-Eoorgan in order to guard the pro- 
perty of those who had perished and which lay buried in the snow. 
Hamane eon- Aid was only ^ven by Ootambai-Eoosh Begi, Bek of Marge- 
b«i-Kfl08h ' Ian. This man sent out at his own expense 300 horaes from the 
Mtf^eian. town of Osh, and he thereby succeeded in saving 600 persons by 
placing two on each horse. 

When spring came, crowds of workmen were taken out and made 
to dig, under the supervision of a guard. They unearthed many 
ornaments of various kinds and much money, especially copper. 

The dead bodies were searched, and then thrown down, no one 
thinking it necessary to bury them« In the orders given from 
Eokan, it was only stated that the property of those who had 
perished was to be collected. Nothing was said about the 
corpses being buried, and therefore the workmen employed did 
not feel obliged to take upon themselves any extra labour. The 
one order given was very scrupulously attended to. 

It was soon, however, found that the expectations as to find- 
ing much wealth would not be realized. Those who had perished 
had more copper-money than either silver or gold. The richer 
folk had either remained in ELashgar or had succeeded in reaching 
the town of Osh during the first ten days. The poor were the 
principal sufterers in the flight. 

The zeal of those who were carrying out the orders of the 

Eokan rulers was such that they even stripped the hides off the 

The Chinese fallen Cattle.^ The Chinese again re-established their authority 

tbe^^atiforiry ^ Eashgaria, and with a patience in no way subdued, once more 



in Kaahgaria. 



from the siimmit of the pass and dose to the J)anvata, we f onnd fifteen skele- 
tons of men, women and children whose bodies had rotted with the olothes they 
had on. In other places we saw many more skeletons~i4tftA^. 

> The Kara-Eirghis Mussulman Bi, ohief of the Bartlar tribe, together with 
other eye-witnesses, gave me, when I was at Soofi-Eoorgan, partionlan of this 
calamity. They stated that the Kirghis of the Sartlar tribe who wandered about 
the Terek pass for three years after this ooonrrence, would not drink water from 
the river Terek, as that river was filled with rotting corpses. Mnswilman BI 
had himself bnried 800 bodies that were frosen dose to his K^Uka, His 
brother had also buried 200 more in the neighbourhood of Eoolyanka-TookaL— 
Anth4fr. 
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began to iutroduce the order of things that had been on three 
successive occasions upset by the Ehodjas. Again the people 
had to pay with their backs and with their property for the 
deeds of the cowardly and corrupt ambition seekers. 

It had become more difficult for the Chinese to reconcile their 
interests with those of their neighbours, the Eokanese. Not- 
withstanding the dissensions that were taking place in Eokan, 
the Chinese considered it necessary to renew the conditions 
which had been settled by the treaty concluded in the year 1831. 
This concession, as displaying the weakness of the Chinese, 
made the Eokanese still more elated. They appointed as 
Akaakal to the town of Eashgar the same Nomed Ehan who 
hod let the Ehodjas into the city. Moreover, they slackened 
the supervision over the Ehodjas, and even stealthily assisted 
an agitation in their behalf. However, all those who joined 
Yalikhan Turya and Eitchik-Ehan in the year 1855-56 met 
with no success. 

Later on, the first mentioned repeated his attempts and with Yaiikhan 
complete success. This was in April 1857. The garrisons of omms against 
the Chinese advanced posts were massacred, with the exception 
of the native portion of them that went over to the side of the 
Ehodjas. 

Taken unawares the Chinese shut themselves up in the citadel 
of Ejishgar. Yalikhan Turya broke into the town at night, 
and his followers cried along the streets, '' Hail Boozrook-Ehan 
Turya." ^ The inhabitants rose and massacred the garrison of the 
town, consisting of Chinese and all the Chinese merchants. 
Yalikhan Turya proclaimed himself Ehan, and all the neigh- 
bouring hamlets sent deputations to acknowledge his title. 

From all sides there began to pour in a heterogeneous mass to 
the standard of Yalikhan Turya who managed somewhat skill- 
fully to organize them into an army. This army was composed 
of infantry (Sarbazaia) and cavalry (Djigita). The men were 



' Boosrook-Ehaii Tniya was the only son of I^engir. He enjoyed great 
popnlazity on aooonnt of his kind and peaceable disposition. Yalikhan Torya 
detennined to avail himself of this fact in obtaining easy possession of the 
town. Latar on, the name of Boosrook-Ehan appeared as a wei^n in the 
hands of Yakoob Bek, who was bent on the same objeot— ilatAiir. 
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variously doihed and were disfcributed under standards number- 
ing 500 in each. Over each such body was a panaoit. 

The people soon found, however, that the Government 
of this new Ehodja was more oppressive than that of the 
Chinese. 

Yalikhan Turya having surrounded himself with Eokanese, 
treated the natives with disdain, and loaded them with taxes of 
unheard-of magnitude. Besides furnishing quotas of money 
and grain, the people were obliged to bear the labour of earth- 
works. Almost every day crowds of natives were sent out with 
spades and shovels to dam up the river Eizwil-Su in order to 
change its course so as to make it flow under the walls of Yangi- 
Hissar, where a Chinese garrison was shut up. 

The inhabitants of the town and all the foreign merchants 
had to furnish copper vessels and horses for the army. All the 
workshops were taken up for the manufacture of arms. A cer- 
tain Afghan superintended the cannon foundry, wherein were 
cast eight guns, in all probability, of inferior quality. 

The disregard of their customs excited the people not less than 
did the imposition of taxes. Their women were forbidden to 
walk about the streets with unveiled faces, and with plaited hair. 
Any breach of this latter regulation led to the hair being cut off 
by policemen specially appointed for the purpose. All the 
males firom six years aud upwards were obliged to wear turbans, 
and to attend the mosque five times a day. On this subject, 
Yalikhan displayed great cruelty. A day did not pass without 
the execution of several victims for breaches of this regulation. 
Having made on the banks of the river Kizwil-Su a pyramid 
of human skulls, both Chinese and Mussulman, Yalikhan Turya 
steadily laboured to increase the size of this pyramid. One of 
his favourite pastimes was to cut off the heads of offenders with 
his own hand, and of opportunities there were none lacking. Au 
unfortunate movement, a word, a jrawn in the presence of the 
despot was sufficient to court death. Th e Qerman aavant Adol- 
phus Schlagintweit was amongst the number of his victims, and 
his head went to increase the size of the pyramid. According 
to the information communicated to the Russian traveller, Mons. 
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YaLikhanoff^ who went to Eashgar two years afterwards, Schla- 
gintweit was exeeated because he would not give the Khodja 
the papers addressed to the Khan of Eokan, with which he had 
been furnished in Bombay. 

The remainiug towns refused to recognize Yalikhan Turya's Akra, Tang^. 
sovereignty, and against them, viz., against Aksu, Yangi-Hissar, kcnd and 
Yarkend and Ehotan, he sent forcea These succeeded in cap- to reoognixa 
turing the town of Yangi-Hissar only. Ti^ya't sove- 

reigntj. 

The reign of Yalikhan Turya was happily not a long one. In Sod of Vaii- 
the month of August 1857 (four months after his entry), a reign and 
Chinese army entered Eashgar amid the joy of the inhabitants, the^hinese^ 
Yalikhan Turya's army fled, and after it went the ruler himself. •^^•"*8"^y- 
On this occasion, 15,000 families fled after the Ehodja to Eokan, 
The Chinese occupied Eashgar, but soon the joy of the in- 
habitants was turned into despair. The Chinese, for the first SeTenty of the 
time during their possession of the country, endeavoured to out- 
do the ferocity displayed by Yalikhan Turya. They seiased the 
people's cattle, stores of grain and hay, burnt down their 
mosques, and overthrew the tombs of the Ehodjas. The 
Ealmucks were especially foremost in the perpetration of every 
kind of atrocity. They stabled their horses in the mos- 
ques, killed the natives for no fault, and violated their 
women. The Chinese were at the same time active in torturing 
those who had taken part in the rebellion against themselves. 
The least suspicion that any one had participated in the insur- 
rection or had served under Yalikhan Turya was sufficient for 
him to be condemned to capital punishment. The innocent were 
subjected to severe tortures, and when in their agony they con- 
fessed to a crime that they had not committed, they were 
executed as bandfde offenders. The Chinese executions, whilst 
not less in number than those ordered by Yalikhan Turya, 
differed therefirom only in this respect, the skulls of the victims 
were not added to the pyramid, but were placed in cages spe- 
cially constructed for the purpose, and these cages were hung on 
poles so as to look like avenues to every street that led to the 
several gates of the town of Eashgar. The Russian traveller, 
who visited Eashgaria towards the end of the year 1869, i.e., 
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two years after the expulsion of the Ehodjas by the Chinese, 
tells us that these avenues then remained.^ 

On this occasion, the Chinese, nofe seeing the advantage of 
obtaining a promise from the Eokan authorities that they would 
not allow the Khodjas to enter Eashgtiria, were in no hurry to 
renew a treaty with Eokaa that had been so disadvantageous to 
themselves. 
KboodoTAT In the spring of 1858, Khoodoyar Khan himself despatched 

makM^advan^ an Embassy to Eashgaria, by -means of which he expressed his 
Chilr«^' extreme regret on the occasion of recent events, and gave pro- 
mises of various kinds for the future, asking at the same time 
for a renewal of the treaty of 1830. 

The Chinese once more concluded an arrangement, and Nass- 
reddin Sarkar, who carried out the negotiations with them, 
was appointed the Eokan Akaakal with the title of DaOcha, 

With regard to Yalikhan Turya, he dwelt peacefully at Eokan, 

where, as a member of the local aristocracy, a Said, and a 

descendant of the Prophet, he was by Mussulman law exempted 

from bodily punishment or sentence of death. 

End of th« Thus ended the fourth attempt of the Ehodjas to restore their 

on"th^^ro? sovereignty over Eashgaria. On this occasion, the attempt only 

M?J^*!S2"^ l®d to stai greater loss to the country, and to the execution of 

^bnril Boveral thousand persons, who were, for the most part, innocent. 

On this occjasion, too, the principal offenders and participators 

saved themselves, and carried off their plunder, leaving the people, 

whom they had deceived, as victims in the hands of the Chinese. 

* Complete details conoerning the reign of Valildiaa Tniyft aze giTsn in an 
artiole by Valikhanoif in No. 8 of the '* Frooeedings of the Imperial Bmnian 
Geographioal Sooief^ for 1861.". From Mils we hare borrowed maoh of the 
information that we have herein fnmiahed.<» J^v^A^. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

8om« words on the Doongtn inforreotioa in the Chinese ProTincee of Shen-Si, Hen-Sn 
end Djoongarie— Rebellion in KathgtriA^ Resheddin Khodja— HftbiboollA Khod- 
Ja^Sadwik Bek—Booaroolc-Khan— Arrival of Takoob Bek in the town of 
Kaahgar — His biosr*pl>y-^'f ^icoob Bek defeats the Aksn and TarlEend troope sent 
against him — He eaptnres the town of Tsngl-Hiissr and the eitadel of Tangi-Shar — 
Suppression of the rebellion of the Kipehaks — Captore of Tarkend and Khotan— 
Takoob Bek deelares himself the ruler of Kashgsria — His march against the towns 
of Alcsu, Kooelia and Koorlia — Baid of the Doongans on tlie town of Koocha — 
Beoond movement against the town of Koonya-Toorfan — Third march of Takoob 
Bek to Koonya-Toorfan for the purpose of engaging the CliineM forces— Failure 
beftee Hoomatai —Present oondition of Takoob Bek. 

Aftkb driving out Valikhan Torya in 1857, and again posses- ^^ ,^ 
sing iihemselves of the whole of Eashgaria, the Chinese did not thTwalera ^ 
long enjoy their victory. The Mossnlman insurrection in the^hinaand^in 
western provinces of China, Shen-Si and Han-Su quickly spread udKMhnria. 
until it embraced the whole of Djoongaria, and afterwards, 
in 1862-63, Eashgaria. The Chinese were in a desperate con- Action of the 
dition. Many hundreds of thousands of them perished, and on. 
yet with unconquerable obstinacy they step by step, during 
the course of thirteen years, put down an insurrection that had 
spread as far as Tchoogootchak on the west, and Manas and 
Ooroomtcha on the south. In the year 1877, their armies be- 
sieged the town of Ooroomtcha, and opened a campaign against 
Yiikoob Bek, their most talented and powerful opponent, who 
had ruled the events of the previous thirteen years. 

The Mussulman population of China is grouped in the pro- Mussulman 

o » * population of 

vinces of Shen-Si and. Han-Su, and numbers 5,000,000 souls.^ cbW 
The origin of these Mussulmans is variously accounted for. Ac- its origin, 
cording to some, the date of their settling in the provinces of China 
goes back to the Eighth or Ninth Century, when the Chinese, 
after subduing the Uigur State, deported 1,000,000 souls to their 
deserted western provinces. In course of time, these Uigurs 
embraced the Mussulman fiuth, lost, through intermarriage with 



•T' 



* See HbiiB. SoBnovBki'a article in the <* Military Magmiine *' for the year 
1876, No. lO.^Authar. 
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Chinese damsels^ their primiiiye type, aod now but little resem^ 
ble their kinsmen who remained in Eashgaria. The same 
Mussulmans who peopled the western provinces of China after- 
wards formed the bulk of the people of Djoongaria and settled 
in the towns of Tchoogootchak, Eooldja, Manas, Goroomtcha^ 
Eoonya-Toorfan, Barkooli and Hami. The people of Eashgaria, 
who are alien to these Chinese Mussulmans, begin on the west 
of Fort Earashar and the town of Eoorlia. They take the name 
of the locality in which they dwell : thus we find Earasharians, 
Eoochans, Aksutians, Eashgarians, Yarkendians and Elhotanese. 
The Chinese call their Mussulmans Hoi-Hoi-Tsian.^ 
Name giyen to In Eashgaria, the same Chinese Mussulmans are known under 
inanrrMtion in the name of Doougaus, and the insurrection which they initiated 
proTincesand is called the 'Doougau insurrection.' The derivation of the 
dflrivaUOT^ word 'DooDgan' is not exactly known. According to oral 
that name. tradition which I heard whilst in Eashgaria, the derivation of 
this name is sometimes traced to the epoch of Alexander of 
Macedon-; at others to the days of Chingiz-Ehan or of Tamer- 
lane. It is thought, too, that, in the movement of bands of these 
popular heroes from the east to the west and from the west to 
the east, many of their soldiers remained both in Djoongaria 
and in the provinces of Shen-Si and Han-Su, and consequently 
received the name of Toargan, which means "those left behind. ** ^ 
Mona Sosnovski believes that the origin of the word ' Doon- 
gan' relates to the commencement of the rising of the Chinese 
Mussulmans in the year 1861. According to him the insurrection 
first began in the neighbourhood of Fort Doongan, which is situated 
in the province of Shen-Si. The name of this fort, which was 

> Mont. Heini, in his article in the ''Tnrkeatan ICagazine" for the year 
1867, No. 4, entitled the " InBorreotion of theDoongana in Western China,*' 
sapposes that the word ' Hoi-Hoi * is a oormption of the word ' Ooi-Goor.*— 
Author, 

* The story as to the origin of the Doongans, which most merits attention 
and which I heard in the town of Koocha, is as follows : —When Ghingix-Ehan 
advanced on Pekin he had in his army many Mossnlmans from Eastern Turkes- 
tan. When he took possession of Pekin, he appointed his son Mangoo (or, as 
the Chinese call him, Mandjoo) gOTcmor of China. With Mangoo he left many 
Mussulmans in China, who from that time have reoeiyed the name ' Toor- 
gan.' — Author. 
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very often repeated in thQ first despatches sent to the Chinese, 
came perhaps to be applied to the participators in the rebellion. 

But this idea is not based on probability, since the word. 
* Doongan ' existed long before the insurrection of 1861. 

Not being in possession of information that would enable us 
to arrive at a final opinion on the question as to the derivation 
of the word * Doongan/ let us leave the matter to the considera- 
tion of specialists and turn to the fiftcts in the insurrection itself. 

The rising began in the year 1861, during the last year of the jhu of the 
rule of Sian-Fwm, in the province of Shen-Si, and from there it the Dooi^ 
spread first to the province of Han-Su and thence to Djoongaria. '^^'^^^ 

The insurrection was signalized by the dreadful, and in places Grueitiee which 
the total, destruction of the Chinese. The first attempts of the 
Chinese Covemment to put it down were not attended with 
success. On account of the extortions of the officials and the 
privations tp which they were subjected, the Chinese detach- 
ments would sometimes go over to the side of the insurgents. 
The Chinese garrisons,- for fear of being massacred one after the 
other, were obliged to shut themselves up in the citadels, and the 
insurgents, who were thus free to pour over the whole of the 
disaffected country, everywhere slaughtered the Chinese popula- 
tion. The hatred against the Chinese was so great that, accord- 
ing to Mons. Sosnovski, Mussulmans would themselves slay 
their own wives and children to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the Chinese. The same author tells us that the 
Chinese amply repaid the debt, for they mercilessly wiped out 
their enemies. On the occasion of the siege of the town of 
He-Djey, which lasted for seven months, 20,000 men were put to 
the sword by the Chinese on the fall of that place. Similarly 
at Si-Nin-Foo and at Tszin-Tszi-!NM^ there were slain 9,000 and 
50,000 men respectively, whilst a vast, a fruitful and a thickly 
populated tract was turned into a desert 

Rich towns became heaps of ruins.^ 

* I TUted the town of Tohoocrootdhsk in the year 1870. Aoooidlng to nstiTS 
sttttementB, in that plaoe alone and its enTizona iO,000 men perished at the hands 
of t2ie GhinesOi The town was one vast heap of rains without a single inhabit- 
ants Six Tears after this massaore the bones of the Tiotims of the rebellion 
still lay in the streets of the town and in the fort ditoh. A handsome Bussian 
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SS?J?the ^® action of the Chinese became energetic and awift only 
Ghioese. firom the date of the appointment in 1868 of Tso-Tsoon-Tan as 
Governor-General of the provinces of Han-Sa, Shen-Si and 
Djoongaria. Being aware, as Mons. Sosnovski tells ns, that 
disorder principally proceeds from extortion, he selected trust- 
worthy officials, made his soldiers contented and built a factory 
at Lan-Chey-Foo, where they now turn out breech-loading 
steel-guns and rifles on the newest system. The centres of the 
insurrection were one by one occupied by Chinese forces ; and in 
January of the following year the road from Lan-Djey vid 
Hand and Gootchen to Tchoogootchak presented an unbroken 
line of Chinese posts, whilst the rising in the provinces was 
crushed except that small bands of Doongans continued to 
wander about. 
Effect of the The tidings of the success of the insurrection of the Chinese 



of thTrebeir Mussulmans in Djoongaria, Shen-Si and Han-Su, quickly spread 
to Eashgaria and caused the population of that country to 
rise against the Chinese. The Chinese garrisons were weak, 
and, what was more important, were principally composed of 
Doongan soldiers, who, on the first intelligence of the rebellion 
of their kins«folk, took up arms against their employers, and 
with the aid of the local population massacred the greater part 
of those Chinese who did not contrive to shut themselves up in 
citadels. The rebellion was first discovered in the town of 
Eoocha. 
Buhcddin One of the inhabitants of this town, Rasheddin Ehodja, who 

Khodja. ^^ ^^^ ^j^ ^ proclaim a gaaavat, or holy war, in the year 

1862, collected the people, and placing himself at their head 
conducted an attack on the Chinese garrisons. The Chinese 
were slain, whereupon Basheddin sent his emissaries to all the 
towns of Eashgaria to get up a war against them. The Doon- 
gans joined the insurrection, and with their aid the Chinese 
garrisons in the towns of Earashar, Togsoon and Eoonya-Toorfan 



factory and the BuMbm ohnzdh were thrown, down. The Bnaiian colony fled 
hy night to Bnosian territory. It is related that the Bnasian prieat*s wife 
was taken in the paine of labour whilst flying, and that she died on the 
road.— iia^A^. 
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were slaughtered. The people then recognized Basheddin's EUsMdin is 
sovereignty and proclaimed him Khan. Isa Ehodja» Rasheddin's Kiuu. 
relative, was appointed Governor of the towns abovementioned 
Basheddin's two other relatives, Djalai-Eddin*Ehodja and 
Boorkhaneddin-Ehodja, set out for the towns of Aksu, ELashgar, 
Yarkend and Ehotan, in order to exact from them Rasheddin's 
title of Khan. Before their arrival an insurrection had burst 
forth, and t)ie Chinese garrisons had shut themselves up in the 
citadels. The people of Aksu were the first to recognize Rashed- 
din's title. One Sadwik Bek, of Eipchak ^ origin, was at that Sadwik Bek. 
time an influential person in the town of Eashgar. After going 
out with his adherents to meet the Ehodjas» he recognized 
Rasheddin as Ehan, and his example was followed by all the 
inhabitants of the town of Eashgar. Having appointed Sadwik- 
Ehan Hakim of the town, the Ehodjas continued their journey 
to Tarkend. 

Now the Hakim of Yarkend, who had been appointed by the niu Bek. 
Chinese, was Niaz Bek. A great part fell to the lot of this man 
in the later revolutions* that took place in Eashgaria. 

The commander of the Chinese forces composing the garri- Action of tiie 

.^ ,, •*! « Chinose mill- 

son of Yarkend, perceiving the murmurmg both amongst the tary com- 
inhabitants of the town and the Doongan soldiers who Tarkend. 
formed part of the garrison, decided upon disarming the 
latter. News of this intention quickly reached the Doongansltieffeet 
and caused them to rise in rebellion. They broke into the 
citadel at night, which contained the Chinese garrison consisting 
of 2,000 men. These they slew together with their families. A 
small body of Chinese escaped by beating off their assailants 
and regaining possession of the citadeL In the morning the 
Doongans rushed into the town and, aided by the inhabitants, 
plundered the houses and shops of the Chinese after killing the 
owners. It was evident^ however, that the emissaries f rom Faiiare of 
Aksu obtained no great amount of success in this place, the mianon to * 
inhabitants of which chose as their ruler Hazret-Abdurrahman, xtMUuk ^^ 



' Aooording to other aoooimti Sadwik Bek wms a Eirgkis, who iqypearad with 
his band in the town of Kaahgar, and plundered both Ghineae and Kaah- 
garians with equal indiffecenoe.— ii«tA«r. 
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an old mooUah. They also appointed as his assistant the former 
Hakim of the town, Niaz Bek. The inhabitants of Ehotan 
followed the example of the Yarkendians, slew the Chinese and 
chose as their nilcnr Habi-Boolla, who was also a mooUah, and 
who had lately retamed from Mecca. This man assumed the 
title of 'padahak (king) and began to coin money in his own 
name. 
Places in At the dose of the year 1863 the only places that the Chinese 

to?h6 Chinese held in Ejishgaria were the citadel of Eashgar, the town of 
of 1868.^^ Yangi-Hissar and the citadel of the town of Yarkend. Against 
the last-mentioned, detachments from Aksu and Yarkend were 
sent To the aid of these detachments went also some Doon- 
gans. Nevertheless the citadel long withstood all the efforts of 
the besiegers, and when all the means of defence had failed, the 
Chinese commander and all his garrison heroically blew them- 
selves up into the air. 
Division of After this victory the Aksu Ehodjas again demanded from 
TtfkenZ * the Yarkeudiaus the recognition of Rasheddiu's authority. The 
inhabitants would not consent to the demand At length, after 
a long dispute, the Government was divided between Abdurrah- 
man and the. Elhodja Boorkhaneddin. The former was supreme 
in the town, the latter in the fort, where were quartered the 
Doongans and some troops from Aksu. This state of things 
lasted until the time of Yakoob Bek. 
Extent of - In the beginning of the year 1864, Basheddin's rule was 

Kasbeddin's © — o J 

anthoritjin the recognized throughout the whole of Eashgaria with the exception 

1864. ^ of the town of Ehotan. 

Basheddin Elhodja was not the descendant of those Ehodjas 
who had governed Eashgaria, and, we should add, who had 
brought upon her during the space of 40 years so much cala- 
mity (we speak of Djengir and of Valikhan Turya). Therefore, 
amongst the population of Eashgaria, it would have been 
easy to seek out those who were dissatisfied with Basheddin, 
and who wished to place the government of the country 
in the hands of one of the numerous descendants of Appak 

Boosrook- Ehodja. Of these Boozrook-Ehodja, Djengir's son, enjoyed 

Khodja. ^^ greatest amount of popularity. Amongst the people he 

was &mous for his sanctity and for his kindness, but persons 
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who knew him intiinately were aware also of the weakness of 

his character, and of his complete incapacity. For this reason sadwik Bek 

Sadwik Bek, the Hakim of Eashgar, of whom we have already ugrof Boos- 

spoken, conld confidently reckon on making him a weapon in his ^k chtnc- 

own hands for the attainment of his own ends. He at once took ^ ^^^da^ 

advantage of Boozrook-Khan's popularity for this purpose. 

He then turned to Alim Kool, who was at that time Qovemor 

of Tashkent and Eokan, and begged him to send Boozrook, 

who was living at Tashkent, to Eashgaria, promising him easy 

possession of the entire country, Boozrook lost no time in 

going, attended by fifty men. With him went also Takoob Bek Takoob Bek. 

in the capacity of Laahkar-Baahi, or oonmiander of the forces 

that were to be formed. 

Before continuing our exposition of subsequent events in 
Eashgaria, we will adduce some information which we have 
collected regarding Takoob Bek, an historical personage without 
doubt and one who boldly stands out amidst all the rulers of 
the independent Asiatic States, who were contemporaries of his 
own. 

Yakoob Bek's father was Ismet-OoUa, an inhabitant of GeneaioiT^f 
Ehodjent. He devoted himself to the repetition of various 
prayers over the sick. During a visit to the hamlet of Pskent, 
60 versts (SS^rd miles) from Tashkent, on the road to Ehodjent, 
he married a native of that place and took up his abode in his 
wife's home. Yakoob Bek was the fruit of this marriage. I 
have not succeeded in determining with exactness the year of 
his birth. In the year 1876, Yakoob Bek had the appearance 
of a man of about 60 years of age. Those persons who were 
then about him said that his age was from 68 to 64, notwith- 
standing that grey hairs had only just beg^m to make their 
appearance. Soon after Yakoob Bek's birth, his &iher became 
divorced from his wife, who then married a butcher of Pskent, 
iA whose house Yakoob Bek grew up. This is the reason that 
the people sometimes called him the butcher's son. 

Having lost his father and his mother whilst yet a child, the "^^^7 1^« *"d 

, . - . , ,. 1., , , , , livelihood of 

young orphan, m order to gam a livelihood, became a batdia, or Takoob Bek. 
public dancer. The boy pleased a Eokan aipahi who was 
passing through Pskent^ and this man took him off to the town of 
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Eokan. Once ihere Yakoob Bek passed from hand to hand 
and acquired renown as a skilful and pretty batcha, until at last 
he was taken up by a certain Mahamed-S[arim«Ejishka, who 
was in the suite of Madali Khan of Eokan in the office of 
chUim^hi (or bearer of the chUvm or pipe, a post correspond- 
ing to valet de ehambre). I have chanced to speak with eye- 
witnesses who saw Yakoob Bek, at the time mentioned, in a 
great spectacle at Margelan, and they told me that he was then 
distinguished for his skill in dancing. According to the stories of 
these persons, Yakoob Bek was then a pretty well-formed and 
8^ngly*i3^d 1^y» with a neck slightly short, fresh coloured 
face and beautiful eyes. He had many admirers. 

To this period belongs the appointment of the diUimHihi 
Earim-Eashka to the office of Hakim of Ehodjent and to that 
of Parmanatdd, corresponding to our rank of General. Asiatic 
potentates often appoint their servants, however menial, to the 
high office of Hakim preparatory to making them generals, and 
no one is surprised thereat. 
DinenBioiis in ^q unsuccessful war with Bokhara cost Madali Ehan his 

the Khanate 

of Kokan. life. On his death there took place in the Ehanate of Eokan 
a strife of parties, each of whom put forth its own pretender to 
the throne of the country. The Eipchak party triumphed 
and placed on the throne Shir Ali Bek,^ a man of very small 

Mussohnan- stature. He appointed as his minister one Mussulman-Eool, also 
a Eipchak, and a person who subsequently played an important 
role. 

Almost all the old Hakims wero changed and slain. Amongst 
these also perished Yakoob Bek's patron Earim Eashka. After 
being for a short period without a place Yakoob Bek became the 
hatcha of Nar Mahomed Eoosh-Begi, Hakim of the town of 
Tashkent, and a Eipchak. At this period disorder still continued 



' From the middle of the lasfc oentury the Eokan meteors snooeeded each 
other in the foUowing order : Narboota-Khan (hia broth^'s name waa Ehodja- 
Bek), Alim-Khan, eon of Narboota-Khan, Omar-Khan, Narboota-Khan'e leoood 
son, Madali-Khan, Omar Khan's son. On the death of MadaU-Khan, Shir 
AU Bek, a Kipchak, soooeeded to the throne as we hare said. He was after- 
wards oaUed Shir AU Khan. He was Khodja Bek's son and a brother of Nar- 
boota Ki]ifiJL'^Auth4n', 
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in Eokan. Shir Ali Elhan, after a reign of two years, was killed 
and Moorad, Alim Khan's son, succeeded to the throne. He 
reigned for nine days. 

Mussohnan-Kool was the rival of Moorad-Ehan for the 
leadership of the Eipchak party. He slew Moorad, and having 
placed on the throne Ehoodoyar Khan, Shir Ali Khan's infant 
son, began to personally administer the affairs of State. In order 
to obviate aU pretensions on the part of Khoodoyar Khan's 
eldest brothers, he killed them. One of them only, Malya Khan, 
saved himself by flight. At this period Yakoob Bek had out^ 
grown the age at which he could enchant the natives with his 
personal appearance or with his skill in dancing. His position 
would have become a difficult one, if fortune had not befriended 
him. Nar Mahomed, Hakim of Tashkent, became enamoured of R«>id rise of 
his youngest sister (the butcher's daughter) and married her. in eonMqnenoe 
Thanks to his influence, Yakoob Bek quickly attained the rank ^iaterV ^ 
of Mdkkram (aide-de-camp), Piyanj-baahi (captain of fifty), Tva- "*^**«*" 
bashi (centurion) and Panaat (captain of five hundred) in 
succession. 

Soon after this, Yakoob Bek was appointed Bek of Ak- He is ftppoint- 

eel Bek of 

Mechet (Fort Perovski). In the year 1862, he had a skirmish Ak-Mechet 
with a Russian force and was defeated.^ On his return to takes part m 
Tashkent he began to take an active part in all the subsequent the^uiisiSuM. 
agitations. His name, therefore, as that of an energetic and 
capable man began to be known to many. 

Meanwhile Malya Khan had ousted his brother Ehoodoyar Ezeeation of 
Khan from the throne, which he occupied for three years until Kooi. 
he himself was killed. The powerful Mussulmau-Eool now 

* In tiie flnt aoooant published bj me in the '^Milituy Magaiine" entitled 
« OntUnes of Kasbgaria *' on the subject of Yakoob Bek*B biography, there has 
crept in a mistake. Misinformed by persons who were in attendance on Yakoob 
Bek, I wrote that he, on being appointed EbtUm (Bek) of Ak-Meohet, heroically 
defended that place with a handful of men against a Russian force. This baa 
been shewn to be an error. General Haksheyeif, Professor of Military fltatiBtias, 
who took a part in the siege and storming of Ak-Mechet, has sent me a coitreot- 
ed statement borrowed from vast materials which he coUected during his serrloe 
in the proTince of Orenburgh, As this note is of interest, I hare inserted it 
at length as a supplement to this chapter, and it wiU be found on page 182 
and following.— iiv^Apr. 

21 
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asked for an army from Tashkent to aid in patting an end to the 
disturbances that were going on. This army was furnished and 
Yakoob Bek aooompanied it. The army, on arriving at the 
town of Kokan, instead of obeying Mussulman-Eool, arrested 
him and made him over to Ehoodoyar Khan, who, having grown 
up, had long fretted under the harsh guardianship of this time* 
server. Though he owed his throne to Mussulman-Eool, Ehoo- 
doyar Khan did not hesitate to execute him. His victim was 
fastened to a scafiold and blown from a gun loaded with a blank 
cartridge and placed at a short distance from his body. His 
clothes caught fire and the smoke suffocated him.^ 

AUm KooL Mussulman-Kool had no sooner disappeared from the scene, 
when his place was taken by another time-server, a man perhaps 
more energetic than his predecessor. This was Alim Eool, also 
aEipchak.' 

AppMraneeol Alim Eool having ejected Ehoodoyar Ehan seated on the 
throne Said Bek, Malya Ehan's son. This took place in the year 
1863 (?) at a time when new enemies, more terrible to Alim 
Eool than all the parties in Eokan that were hostile to him 
put together, made their appearance ; these were the Russians 
who had already advanced to the town of Chemkent. Alim 
Eool, after leaving Eokan, set out for Tashkent in order to 
organize resistance to his new enemies. In Tashkent itself 
there was a very considerable party inimical to Alim EooL 
In the ranks of this party Yakoob Bek occupied a promi- 

Takobb Bek nent place. Having set out for Chemkent, Takoob Bek bravely 

A^iraTKoort fought with the Russians and obtained considerable renown. 
This eneigetic and popular personage and a very formidable 
rival greatly alarmed Alim Eool, and he had already deter- 
mined on getting rid of him by the means usually adopted 
by Asiatics, — viz., murder, when a circumstance unexpectedly 
presented itself and not only saved Yakoob Bek, but gave his 
capacity and energy a wider sphere of action. Emissaries from 
the town of Eashgar from Sadwik Bek came to Tashkent with 

^ To say nothing of his body being blown to pieoes by the f oroe of the oharge. 
—Tram. 

* We were told that Unasnlnisn-Kool was a Sort JRpekak, and Alim Kool 
a Kirghiz Kipekak.'-'Awtk^, 



rlTal. 
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the request that Boozrook-Khan Ehodja might be sent thence to Aiim KooVt 
Eashgar. Alim Eool readily agreed to the request made to him moiog rid oi 
and with Boozrook he also sent Yakoob Bek away from Tashkent. '°^ 
Boozrook Khan, accompanied by Yakoob Bek and Aldash Dat- Booirook- 
kha»^ Aliin EooFs kinsman, and by fifty djigita and personal at- tion br thT^* 
tendants, made his appearance in the year 1864before the walls of KMbgar!^ ^' 
the town of Eashgar,' and was gladly received by the inhabitants. 
Sadwik Bek gave over the government of the towns to Boozrook- 
Ehan, hoping the while to play the most important part himself; 
but he soon saw that Yakoob Bek was opposed to his plans. Takoob Bek 
Between the two rivals there now began a secret strife, which wikM's 
apparently could only end in the death of one or other of them. ^"^^ 
Yakoob Bek first of all succeeded in making a quarrel between 
Boozrook and Sadwik Bek, and then in causing the latter to 
fiy. The victorious rival was now appointed BcUuri/r-Bcuhi Farther 
(commander-in-chief), and Mir Baba, an inhabitant of Andijan, of Takoob 
Eaaulrbashi (or second in command). The new commander-in- 
chief spent the first six months in collecting an army at the 
town of Eashgar. The nucleus of this force was represented 
by 400 Andjans. These, in time, brought large bodies of men. 
Yakoob Bek received all his recruits with kindness, liberally 
rewarded their leaders, and gave them commands over the 
soldiers raised from the neighbourhood of Eashgar. During the 
first year a force of several thousand men was furnished from 
the local population. The si^e of citadels, which the Chinese 
were stubbornly holding, was carried on uninterruptedly, and' 
served as a good military school for the new conscripts. ' 

The recognition by the inhabitants of Eashgar of Boozrook 

^ Up to the pxew&t time the Hakim of the town of Kashgar bean the title 
of Datkha.— ii«eil^. 

* According to other information, there came with Yakoob Bek from Fergana 
from four to five hundred horsemen. After reomiting this bcmd from the town 
of Kaahgar to a strength of from three to f oar thousand men, he marched against 
the citadel of Yangi-Shar, situated at a distance of 7| Tersts (6 miles) from the 
town of Sashgar, whence there went out to meet him Ohinese and Doongans 
to the number of seyeral thousand. A battle took place about a Torat (|Kds 
mile) from Yangi-Shar, on the banks of a canal leading from the Kiswil-Sn. 
Placing his infantry in front, Yakoob Bek launched his oaTalry on the flank of 
the main body of the Ohineee who took to flight.— ^v^A^r. 
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as Khan, coupled with his pretensions, as descendant of Appak 

Ehodja, to the sovereignty of the whole of Eashgaria, called 

Rasheddin forth the opposition of Basheddin Ehodja^ who was ruler of the 

oppoMs Bom- Country to the east of the town of Aksu, whilst Abdurrahman 

"^ ' *°' was ruler of Yarkend. The inhabitants of Aksu^ Eoocha, 

Yarkend and Ehotan, whilst bearing in mind the inroads of 

the Khodjas of the Appak clan, Djengir, Eatta^Turya and Yali- 

khan Turya, could scarcely be reckoned on to make a new 

attempt in favour of Boozrook. Forces both from Aksu and 

Yarkend advanced almost simultaneously on Eashgar with the 

Boosrook- object of driving out Boozrook, whose position had become 

to iSJurSTbt" critical. It was only owing to the energy of Yakoob Bek that 

Tiloob^^k! ^® ^^ ^^^® ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^' Leaving a small but well-equip- 
ped force to watch the citadel, Yakoob Bek went out to meet the 
army from Aksu, and, having defeated it at Ehan-Arwik, ener- 
getically pursued its broken forces up to the hamlet of Yangabad. 
After this he returned and advanced against the Doongans and 
Yarkendians, who were still several marches from Eashgar. An 
engagement took place nine task from the latter town, at Tooz- 
goon. In speaking of the fight, eye-witnesses have exaggerated 
the enemy's forces by several thousands of men. According to 
their accounts, the Doongans approached to within a very short 
distance of Yakoob Bek's troops, and then directed against them 
Yakoob B«k & wcU-aimed fire which caused great loss. Yakoob Bek at 
AiMu^iid* once ordered several aotnias of his cavalry to attack the enemy's 
»OT?aMinsr^ flanks. Having brought about, by this manoeuvre, some degree 
^™' of confusion, he now moved forward the rest of his troops and 

won the battle. 

It is stated that Yakoob Bek received three wounds in this 
engagement^ and that he concealed the fstct till the end of the 
fight, lest he should have depressed the spirit of his soldiers by 
appearing to be hurt Following the routed enemy to the town 
Yangi-Hissar. of Yangi-Hissar, he took that place by storm after a siege that 
lasted 40 days. The fipreater part of the inhabitants and of 
the garrison perished in the siege and in the assault. About 200 
soldiers and women and children turned Mussulmans, and thereby 
saved their lives. After the capture of Yangi-Hissar, Yakoob 
Bek sent envoys bearing gifts, and the news of his victory to 
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Alim Kooly who was at the time engaged in fighting the Russians. 

As part of his offerings, Yakoob Bek sent nine Chinese damsels. 

The envoys never even saw Alim Eool, for, before they came to Defeat and 

Eokan, the tidings reached them that Alim Eool had been slain aILii KooK 

on the ~ May 1865, in a battle with the Russians before Tash-> 

kent. The death of Alim Eool called forth new dissensions Freah diiwen- 

in Eokan, all of which indirectly served as a means whereby aid in tbeag- 

Yakoob Bek's position became still more secured. ofmoob Mc. 

Said Ehan of Eokan, who was advanced, as we have said 
above, to the throne by Alim Eool, on hearing of the approach 
of the Russians to Tashkent, moved with an army to the aid of 
that town. Before arriving there, he learnt that Alim Eool's 
forces had been defeated and he himself killed. Turning back. 
Said Ehan was the first to fly to the town of Djizak, whilst a 
portion of his troops turned towards Eokan and proclaimed Khoodai Kooi 

'^ ^ ^ or Bil Baktchi 

Ehoodai Eool, a handsome boy, who sold girdles and turbans in Khan. 
the bazaar, Ehan of that place. This boy was known to the 
people under the name of Bil Baktchi Ehan. The new Ehan 
did not reign long. Taking advantage of Said Ehan's march 
towards Tashkent, Ehoodoyar Ehan, who, after his expulsion by 
Alim Eool, had dwelt in Bokharian territory, moved with some 
troops of that State, and with a body of Turkmans to Eokan. Bil 
Baktchi Ehan, without waiting for Ehoodoyar Ehan's approach. His flight 
fled in September 1865, with 7,000 horsemen, 30 large guns 
and 400 iufantry soldiers armed with falconets first to the town 
of Osh and then across the mountains to Qultcha, and so on viA 
Eizwil Eoorgan to Soofi-Eoorgan. At this point the roads Roads leading 
divide : one leads through the Terek-Davan pass to the town of tTsoofUKoor- 
Eashgar; the other through the Shart pass to the Alai. The'^' 
route adopted over the mountains was a strange one, because 
the army had to take heavy guns by a bridle path in the follow- 
ing direction. Both the army and the guns marched in one day 
from the town of Osh to Langar, 30 versts (20 miles). Here a 
slight attack of Ehoodoyar Ehan's cavalry vedettes was repulsed. 
From Langar the cavalry moved on the following day by the 
direct road leading to Oultcha,^ traversing 38 versts (22 miles). 

> The BiuBianB have ereoted Fort Onltolia on the eame Bp(^'^Autkor, 
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The guns and convoys moved by a more drcoitous route through 
the Tchigirtchik pass, where they halted for the night, reaching 
Oultcha, a distance of 43 versts (28}rJs miles), in two days. At 
Gultcha, the whole force remained for ten days, and then moved 
on Soofi-Eoorgan. The distance between Gultchaand Soofi- 
Eoorgan, 22 versts (14}rds miles), was accomplished by the 
cavaliy in one day, and by the artillery in three. To each gun 
eight horses were harnessed, and 30 infantry soldiers (sar- 
haaaia) looked after it. Wherever the road was narrow, the guns 
were dismounted and dragged along the ground. In the neigh-^ 
bourhood of Belyaooli, where a bridge broke down, two guns 
were lost, so that only 28 were left to bring into Soofi-Eoorgan. 
Khoodojar Ehoodoyar Ehan, with an heterogeneous army, supplemented 

Bii B^toiir* by 300 Turkmans, set out from the town of Osh to pursue Bil 
Baktchi, twenty days aftyer the latter had left the same place. 
On the first day, Ehoodoyar Ehan's forces reak^ed the Tamgik 
pass, 40 versts (26}rds miles) ; on the second day, they arrived 
at Gultcha^ and on the third, at Soofi-Eoorgan. Ehoodoyar Elhan 
left in the Tamgik pass all his transport and four small guns. 
From Qultcha his forces moved in light marching order, each 
man being provided with four small loaves only in the way 

of food. 

Bil Baktchi's forces coasisted of three distinct elements, 
Eirghiz, Eipchaks and Sarts. The latter were the aarbazaia 
with the falconets and the gunners. The only thing in common 
amongst them was that all were devoid of the necessary courage 
to fight with the same equally heterogeneous body as themselves 
that was advancing against them under EHioodoyar Ehan. As 
soon as Ehoodoyar Ehan's Turkman advanced cavalry appeared 
Bil Bidctehrs in the neighbourhood of Soofi-Eooi^n, Bil Baktchi's camp 
was broken up, the Eipchaks flying to the Terek-Davan 
pass, and the Eirghiz, taking Bil Baktchi with them, making 
for the Alai through the Shart gorge. The Sarts, on seeing their 
comrades take to flight, stood flrm and directed their falconets 
at them as they ran« The whole then joined Ehoodoyar Ehan's 
party, 
Kiioodoyar The fugitives were not pursued for a long distance, and after 

f ^^^ taking 80 prisoners, Ehoodoyar Ehan returned homewards. 
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Together with the Sapchaks there had come to Eaehgar 
Booasrook-Ehan's couain, Katta-Tuiya^ who was Qovemor of 
Eashgar during the revolt of the Ehodjas, Bik Mahomet, who 
commanded the Tashkent army, after Alim Eool's death, and 
Mirza Ahmet Eoosh-Befj;!/ formerly Hakim of Tashkent. 

All the Eapchaka entered Boozrook's service, and thus 
Yakoob Bek's army was considerably increased. His siege oper- 
ations too against the citadel of Tangi-Shar became more sue- Takoob Bdc 
cessfoL In the autumn of 1865, Yakoob Bek entered into ncgotiatioos for 
negotiations with Ho-Dalai, commandant of the Chinese forces, by^thtObiMM 
relative to the surrender of the fortress, and he promised that if f^l^gi^. 
all the Chinese would embrace Mahometanism, their lives should c^^^^dJ^t 
be spared. Ho-Dalai agreed and apprized the Amban, Qovernor ^J!*^''* 
of Eashgar, who was likewise shut up in the fortress, of his 
intention, advising him to do the same. But the Amban woidd 
not seek his safety by sacrificing either his duty or his religion, j^^ chineM 
so together with some of his followers he blew himself up into Kihm»wfcitM 
the air, and thus by heroically courting death expiated the ^j^^*^;^*^ 
cowardice and faint-heartedness which he had displayed through- <»nmiti Mi- 
out the rebellion. Hearing the sound of an explosion, Yakoob 
Bek at once sent his forces to storm the place. A portion of the 
garrison perished, but about 8,000 Chinese soldiers and women Oftptonof 
and children were forcibly converted to Mahomedanism. The 
houses of Yangi-Shar were given over to pillage for a space of 
seven days. 

After this victory, Yakoob Bek began to make less use of Takoob Bek 
Boozrook's name, for during a series of splendid feasts given lioosrook- 
by him to the population of Eashgar, he received the honours *** ^ 
given only to the ruler of a country.^ The weak and character- 
less Boozrook, who had given himself up to debauchery not- 
withstanding the halo of sanctity which surrounded him, and 
with which all his admirers would still surround him, was little 
able to oppose Yakoob Bek, and therefore from the very first he 
had given into his hands the general administration of affiurs* 

> He lives still in Kashgu, bat has no great amount of infiaenoe.^ilii<il^. 

* Baring these f estiyities be married Ho-Dalai*B danghter and plaoed ber 
father over those Ohinese who' had embraoed Mahmnedaniiffn, giving him the 
power of life and death orer. those sabjeot to him.— iCa^A^r. 
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wt ^i^KmL- ^^^ ^^^ were oertaia influential Eipchaks who envied Yakbob 
fSk^^rB^ Bek and who were not pleased at his aggrandizement They, 
therefore, only waited for a fitvourable opportunity to snatch 
the power out of his hands. An opportunity soon cama 
Takoob B«k Takoob Bek, after the capture of Tangi-Hissar, marched against 
•gmikitt the the town of Yarkeud. A little before this, a detachment of his 
kend. troops had taken possession of Fort Maral-Bashi, which is situat- 

ed between Eashgar and Aksu. He had also succeeded in gain- 
ing the neighbouring hamlets, and was ready to direct against 
inrarreetion of the defenders of Yarkend a final blow, when an insurrection 

Kipchi&ks in 

Takoob Bek'a amongst the Eipchaks burst forth in his own camp. Not con- 

^*™^' sidering themselves in a position to openly withstand Yakoob 

2r *t51n^uii ^^» ^^®y seized Boozrook-Khan and fled with him to the town 

^*'T.aSi" ^^ Kashgar, where they gave out that Yakoob Bek's power had 

been overthrown. Yakoob Bek's position was now desperate 

and one which called for all his lively energy if he would issue 

triumphantly from these circumstances. Without losing a minute, 

Takoob Bek he Icf t Yaxkend and returned to Eashgar. The Elipchaks, on 

^Mbgar. hearing of his approach, shut themselves up together with 

Boozrook-Ehan in Yangi-Shar. 

Ha enters Into After an unsuccessful attempt to take their refuge by an 

with the rebel exhibition of strength, Yakoob Bek entered into negotiationa 

^ with the rebela Bek Mahomet, who had instigated the 

revolt, required that Yakoob Bek should swear on the Eoran 

that he would grant full iiberty to all the Eipchaks to go 

whither they would. Yakoob Bek swore to do so. According 

to the conditions subsequently arranged, the malcontents went out 

at one gate of the citadel, whilst Yakoob Bek's forces entered iu 

at the other. With the Eipchaks fled, or, as others say, was 

carried off, Boozrook-Ehan. 

Takoob Bek Not feeling himself sufficiently strong, having regard to a 

^^,^fp to prospective struggle with the remaining cities of Eashgaria, to 

Katu-Turya. ^^ fy^^ without the standard of the Appaks, Yakoob Bek 

Perfidiooaeon- ofiered Eattfr-Turya, who had taken no part in the revolt of the 

djci of Takoob j..p^^^ the Ehanship in place of Boozrook. He then, in 

StKi!?cbSa. spite of his oath, foUowed the fugitive Eipchaks to Eokan. 
Many of his enemies were overtaken and slain. Yakoob Bek, 
however, soon perosived that his new Ehan was but little 
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disposed to be the same willing weapon in his hands that Booz- 
rook wa& Being one of those persons who never hesitate to 
employ any kind of means for the attainment of their own 
objects^ Takoob Bek found a way out of his difficulty. Katta- And poUons 
Turya was poisoned after a reign of four months. At the ***"^"^** 
sumptuous ceremonials which he inaugurated at the funeral of 
the deceased, Yakoob Bek walked in front of the bier, shedding 
tears and wearing a girdle as a symbol of his grief. Katta- 
Turya was interred side by side with Appak.^ The repentant 
Boozrook now returned and was again proclaimed S[han.' 

Havinir subdued the Eipchak revolt, Yakoob Bek advanced Takoob Bek 
again against Yarkend. Kho<]ya Boorkhaneddin, who command- against Tar- 
ed the Yarkend Army, was gained over by Niaz Bek, and the latter 
was at this time assistant to the ruler Hazret Abdurrahman. He 
therefore refused to fight against Yakoob Bek, saying that he 
had been sent to free Yarkend from the Chinese, and that 
nothing could be said against the recognition of Boozrook- Takoob Bek 
Ehan. Thus it was that with Niaz Bek's aid Yakoob BekSm^^Tntaid 
gained possession of Yarkend after a very short frisillade. ^iaa Bek. ^' 
The Moolla Yunoos-Djiana-Shahaul-Datkha was then appointed 
Hakim of the town. A native of Tashkent, this man served as a 
writer to the merchants of his native town, and by his skill in 
caligraphy and in composition, acquired some renown. Ap- 
praisers of Yunoos's talents have told us that if he wished, how- 
ever dry might be the subject on which he wrote, he could move 
the reader to teara The Moolla Yunoos had been advanced to 
the rank of Datkha by Alim Eool, and he was ruler of Yarkend 
up to within a recent date. 

From Yarkend Yakoob Bek moved on Ehotan. On arriving Takoob Bek 

** advaDcea 

at this place he announced that he did not want to fight, and f«^ Klio- 
tbat he would allow its ruler, Habi-BooUa Ehodja, to remain. 



tan. 



1 Eatta-Tniyn^B son, Hakim Eluui Tazyay was ftfterwazds Hakim of the town 
of Koonya-ToorfaiL — Anthm'. 

* 1 baTeehaaoed to learn the sort of zole that wai plajed bj the population 
of Blaahgmr dating all these reTolations. I ha^e been told, for example^ that 
the people joyf ally welcomed Katta-Taxya'a etoratian to the Khanahip. Bat I 
do not beliere this statement, beoaase no oanses for their joy ooold exist. The 
revolt of the seyen Khodjas was stiU in the memories of many, and it is there- 
fore diiBonlt to place oredenoe in Katba-Toxya^s popnlari^.— ^k^Am*. 

22 
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The latter^ placing confidence in Takoob Bek's word, went out 

to meet him with a sumptuous dastar-khan and was kindly 

received by Yakoob Bek at bis camp. He was further assured 

that the personage to whom he was paying a visit, had come to 

Ehotan not for war but in order to pray at the tomb of the Lnam 

Djafieuri-Sadwik, a descendant of the Sainted Ali. The credulous 

Takoob Bek Habi-Boolla remained in Yakoob Bek's camp to pass the night> 

slays Habi- during which he was slain by his host's orders. The inhabitants 

ruler ^ Kho- of Ehotan, on hearing of the death of their beloved ruler, became 

enraged at Yakoob Bek's perfidy, and, rising, went out beyond the 

city, waBs to attack the murderers. Even the women armed 

themselves with whatever thing came in their way, and fought by 

Takoob Bek i}^^ ^^q of the men. Yakoob Bek fell on the undisciplined mob 

gains pcflsea- *^ 

sionof tbetown of Khotanese, and putting it to flight, pursued it back to the 
city, into which he forced an entrance, and of which he gained 
possession after a terrible fight. 

Hiai Bek is Niaz Bek, who had aided Yakoob Bek in obtaining possession 
kmoS^e ^ of Yarkend, was appointed Hakim of the town. He also ruled 
^^^ in the same place until recent times. 

Takoob Bek's Thus during the year 1866-67, Yakoob Bek had united under 
iBg%66-67. one sovereignty the Circles of Kashgur^ Yangi-Hissar, Yarkend 

and Ehotan. 
Boosrook- Boozrook-Ehau, in whose name all these conquests were 

byTakoobBek. made, was by degrees completely set aside, until, at last, Yakoob 

Bek proposed that he should undertake a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

He had of course only to obey. Accordingly he set out for 

Kashmir, whence he made his way to Fergana, where he still 

lives in the hamlet of Einagez, in the Eokan district, near the 

hamlets of Earaul-Tube and Eash-Tigerman. 
Takoob Bek u Without mixing in politics Boozrook-Elhan lives like a hermiii, 
l[bu ^^ re- supported by the offering of his co-religionists, passing his days in 
S^^BsSoiSl** fasting and prayer. After Boozrook's departure, Yakoob Bek was 

proclaimed Ehan,with the title o{B<idatUet, or "the fortunate one.? 



Takoob Bek*t g^ gole rival uow throughout Eashgaria was Basheddin, 

tfais timoi whose sovereignty was still recognized by the inhabitants of 

Aksu, Eoocha and Earashar. Yakoob Bek had scarcely returned 

from Ehotan when he marched his forces, in the summer of 1867, 

against Basheddin, who resided at the town of Eoocha. 
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Yakoob Bek's route fix^m Eashgar to Eoocha lay by Fort nnotttaiatr 
Maral-Bashi, which he had occupied a little time beforehand, and koobBek*8<»p- 
by the town of. AJcsu. Begarding Takook Bek'a capture of the ^"^ *' ^^"" 
latter place we have Tarious information. Some say that he moved 
from Maral-Bashi to it, and took it after a stubborn resistance. 
Others maintain that he left it in his rear and moved straight 
on Eoocha, and that it was, after he had taken the latter place, 
that the inhabitants of the former submitted to him without 
opposition. 

After Yakoob Bek had captured Yarkend, Basheddin Ehodja BMheddin im- 
sent from Eoocha for his kinsman Boorkhaneddin who haduuiDeddinwho 
refused to fight against his rival, and, having got possession of fight apinst 
Idm, placed him in confinement. But as soon as heheard of andSeore^ 
Yakoob Bek's movement against himself, he released his victim, {^Sw-^ho 
whom he caressed and appointed chief of all the quotas fur- ^pi^^Jll^t 



nished by Eoocha, Bai, Eoorlia, Earashar and Shaar which he 

had c&Uected to resist Yakoob Bek. The strength of all these 

bands amounted to several thousand men.^ Boorkhaneddin Boorkhnaddiii 

"went out to meet Yakoob Bek, but only to go over with all his ^S^boob^Bek. 

following to his side. Yakoob then came to the town of Eoocha^ 

and, in order to get possession of it, resorted to the same cunning 

as he had practised at Ehotan. 

On the approach of Yakoob Bek's forces, Basheddin sent emis- 
saries to inform him that their master had freed his father-land 
from the Chinese ; but that against Mussulmans he had no wish to 
fight. Yakoob Bek replied that he had come to the town with 
the sole object of prostrating himself at the tomb of Ehan 
Hazret Maulan, Basheddin's ancestor. Upon this Basheddin went 
out with a dautar-khan beyond the city walls to meet his rival 
' Midway between the camp and the town both dismounted 



from their horses and embraced. Basheddin was invited to '^^S^J 
visit Yakoob Bek's camp, and that very evening he was mur« who^ke* 
dered. On hearing of the death of their Ehan, the inhabitants g^"^ ^ 
of Eoocha surrendered without a fight, and Yakoob Bek ap- 
pointed Isa Ehodja^ his last victim's brother. Hakim of the town. 

■ * Aoooiding to inf omuktion not nnworthj of ozedenoe the strength of theee 
beadB was 80,000 mexL—Authar, 
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From Eoocha Yakoob Bek mardbed to Eoorlia^ which also 
fell to him without a straggle. Thus all the towns of the coun- 
try with a Eashgarian^ population became united. Yakoob Bek 
now entered into negotiations with the Doongan chie& relative 
to a boundary line between their respective countries. 
h^^SSLd ^ boundary line was agreed upon which passed through 
vpon between Ooshag-Tal^ which lies 50 versts (33|rd miles) to the east of 
aod the Doon- Fort Ejurashar. 

'^ Forming the town of Eoorlia, Fort Earashar, the hamlets of 

Boogoor and Yangi-Hissar into a Cirde, with the town first 
named as a capital, Yakoob Bek appointed Mir-Baba Datkha» a 
native of Andijan, Hakim thereof. 
Takook Bek Yakoob Bek then considered the work of the subjugation of 
Ktthgar. Ejishgaria at an end, and so he returned, vid Eoocha, to the town 
of Aksu, where he appointed Hakim Ehan Turya' as Hakim. 
He then set out for E^ashgar with the intention of engaging 
himself in the consolidation of the sovereignty which he had set 
up.' 
The Doogtns But on this occasion he was not destined to remain for long 
toSrdr*l[^.»* ^^^^' The Doongans of Eoonya-Toor&n, Ooroomtcha and 
^^^ Manas were not disposed to respect the boundary line which 

they had agreed to. Collecting in considerable numbers, they 
advanced first against Earashar and the town of Eoorlia and 
then against Eoocha. The inhabitants of Eoorlia were plun- 
dered of everything they possessed. 
The DoenicMis Hakim Ehan Turya, Hakim of Aksu, on learning the move- 
Khan Xarya. mcuts of the Doongaus, sent to Eashgar to inform Yakoob Bek 
thereof, and advanced himself to the town of Eoocha, collecting 
reinforcements en route. Having received these from Aksu, 
Eoocha, Bai and Shaar, he moved out against the Doongans. 
An engagement took place at a distance of 14 versts (9}rd miles) 
from Eoocha in the neighbourhood of Ootch-Ear. In conse- 

> In the towns of Koonya-Tooifan, TogBOon, Ooroomtoha and Manas, the 
Doongans prodominate ; in the Karashar Gizde the Kalmucks. — Author, 

' The son of Eatta-Toxya whom he had mordered.— ^w^A^. 

* It may be supposed that it was at this time that Yakoob Bek xeoeiyed Gol. 
Beintal at S^ashgar, for that offioer was sent there in the year 1868 by General- 
Lieutenant KolpakoTski, QoTomor of the PxoTinoe of SemriaJtchensk.— ^«ttor. 
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qnence of treachery on the part of the ShariaoB, the Doongans 
came off as complete victora. Hakim Khan Torya's loss in killed 
was reckoned at several thousands. Even now on this spot whole 
lines of the graves of his soldiers are to he seen. 

After pursuing the defeated enemy, the Doongans gained an The Dooogant 
entrance into Eoocha, which they pillaged and partially burnt, town of Koo- 
One AkmooUa-Sirkar, who in the time of the Chinese was a 
Bek, led the Doongans, and in the plunder of Eoocha did much 
good by restraining those over whom he had placed himsel£ 

The Doongans after a short stay in Eoocha separated, some 
to return to their own country, others to take up their final 
abode in the place. The latter then chose HakimB for the differ- 
ent towns in Elashgaria from among the local inhabitants who 
had assisted them. The newly-chosen officials were told to go Takoob Bek 
and wrest their respective Circles from the grasp of Yakoob Bek. tkguBMt the 
Meanwhile the defeated Hakim Ehan Turya had retired to the 
town of Aksu, to which Yakook Bek had already come. The 
two together made preparations and collected troops with which 
to undertake further fight against the Doongans. Yakoob Bek 
appointed Mirza-Ahmet Parmanatchi and his eldest son Bek 
Eooli Bek leaders of an army which he sent against the town 
of Eoocha. 

The first skirmish which this force had with the Doongans The Dooogant 

^ are defeated 



took place in the neighbourhood of Bai, whilst the first engage- tod Koocha u 

_, % M m f wioe more 

ment was fouirht at a distance of one march from the town of oeeapiedhr 
Eoocha on the Aksu road and near the hamlet of Eooshtam. army. 
The Doongans were defeated and Eoocha was once more occu-^ 
pied by Yakoob Bek's army. On Yakoob Bek's arrival, Alayar 
Bek was appointed Hakim of the town. 

The Doongans in their retreat pillaged the town of Eoorlia for 
the second time, carrying off therefrom some young women and 
driving off cattle. They then remained in the neighbourhood 
of Earashar and b^gan to collect fresh forces to resist Yakoob 
Bek's advancing army. A second engagement, more important 
than the first, took place near Danzil, between the towns of 
Eoorlia and Earashar, about a march from the former and some 
15 versts (10 miles) from the latter place. The Doongans were Oompietei^nt 
completely defeated^ bat not till Yakoob Bek had lost 600 men. Ji^^ ^^^' 
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Takoob Bek Qn retomiiig to the town of Eoorlia, the ' Badaulet ' did not 

prepares ^ • • 

Alter the for- desire to rest content with the booiidary line which the Doon- 
Unl gans had agreed to on the former occasion, for he dreaded, and 

not without reason, fresh attacks by his enemies. He there- 
fore determined to possess himself of the towns of Eoonya-Toor- 
fan and Ooroomtcha, and for this purpose he began to prepare 
another army. 

The nomad population of the Eoorlia Circle consisted of seve- 
ral thousand Eahnucks, of the Torgout and Eoshoot tribes. 
Since the beginning of the Doongan insurrection these Kalmucks 
had joined the rebels, and in return for their servicer had received 
possession of the fruitful valley of the Haidwin Eooya, and of 
the lands adjoining lake Bagratch Eool, close to Fort Karashar. 
(On the maps this lake is incorrectly called Boston Nor.) The 
Kalmucks, after pillaging the settled population of Karashar, 
took up their abode in the places which they had appropriated. 
Hearing of Takoob Bek's advance to the town of Koorlia, the 
Kalmucks once more pillaged that town and then concealed 
themselves in the mountains. When the town of Koorlia fell to 
robinu*tlr"*^ Yakoob Bek for the second time the Kalmucks decided on sub- 
Takoob Bek. mitting to him. Accordingly, their ruler, a woman of the Torgout 
tribe, made her appearance in the Badcmlefa camp with tokens 
of submission. The offerings that she made to Takoob Bek 
consisted of 1,000 camels, 1,000 horses, 500 sheep and 46 yambas 
of silver (each worth 108 roubles or about £36). With the 
queen came her army composed of several thousand men, some 
armed with bows and some with rifles. 

Yakoob Bek received the queen kindly and readily accepted 
the Kalmucks as subjects. He then promised that their religion 
(Buddhism) should not be interfered with. 

He moreover directed Khodja Mirza, a native of Pskent, whom 
he had appointed Hakim of Koorlia, to be especially circumspect 
in dealing with his new subjects. 

Before we leave the Kalmucks we should add that, soon after 
'Yakoob Bek's arrival at Kashgar, the queen behaved somewhat 
rudely to the Hakim, and then with all her tribe of Torgouts 
decamped across the mountains to the Kooldja frontier, after plun- 
dering the toMm of Koorlia. She there accepted Russian pro- 
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tectioiL At the present day only a small number of Ejilmucks 
of the Koshoot tribe roams over the neighbonrhood of Karashar. 
The infonnation which I have contrived to procure remrdinff lofornuition 

o o regardiiiff 

Yakoob Bek's campaign against the towns of Eoonya-ToorfanTakoobBek't 
and Ooroomtcha is very contradictory. Notwithstanding the against the 
freshness of these events, I was unable, whilst collecting details Kooo<pi.To«r- 
concerning them during my stay at Eoorlia, to arrive at the truth l^^i^Sdi^ 
either from E^ashgarians who had taken part in the campaign 
or from the natives of the towns visited. I must, therefore, put 
forward two very complete bat disBimilar accounts. According to 
the first, Yakoob Bek, after moving from the town of Eoorlia, 
took Eoonya-Toorfan without a fight, and then started for 
Ooroomtcha. At 16 versts (lOfrds miles) from that town his 
advanced guard met one evening the advanced posts of the 
Ooroomtcha forces. 

Yakoob Bek called back his vedettes and encamped for the 
night, keeping close to his main body. 

The town of Ooroomtcha lies on some high ground, and ii) sitoaiioii of 
watered by three branches of the same stream. The ' Badaulet ' owoomtdiL 
followed the bed of this stream. 

His forces were divided into five columns (Icuhkars), Each 
column was led by a lashkar-haahi. In the first column there 
were eleven standards, a battalion of red earbazaia, and eight 
guns. This column was commanded by Jamadar-Parmanatchi. 

The second column consisted of eleven to twelve standards^ 
and was led by Niaz-Hakim-Bek-Datkha. 

The third column consisted of ten standards, and was led by 
Abdoolla. 

The fourth column, consisting of nine standards, was com- 
manded by Omar-Eool Datkha, who later on marched for the 
second time to Ooroomtcha with Yakoob Bek's son, Bek Eooli 
Bek. 

Yakoob Bek commanded the fifth column in person. This 
consisted of twelve standards. Each standard represented from 
200 to 250 men, and was commanded by pavsata. Each • group 
under a standard was also divided into bodies of a hundred 
men under a Tua-BoAi. 

The strength of from 63 to 54 standards would represent 
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from 11,000 to 16,000 men. Besides these, with the anny there 
would be several thousand retainers. 

The troops of the several oolunms were composed of JToro- 
Koondaka and I)jigit8, 

The former are infantry, mounted on horses and armed with 
flint musketa The latter are cavalry partially furnished with 
fire-arms. 

In Jamadar-Parmanatchi's column only was there regular 
infantry, numbering from 5 to 700 men. He had also 150 
mounted Afghans. 

Yakoob Bek's opponents placed in the field 20,000 Doongana 
As soon as morning broke both sides sent out their vedettes to 
open fire. The Doongans were the first to advance. Yakoob Bek 
met them with three columns drawn up, so as to cover his right 
flank, centre, and left flank, keeping between each column a 
branch of the Ooroomtcha stream. Yakoob Bek's columns were 
in Ahelan, and each had its line of skirmishers. Two columns 
were in reserve. 

On nearing the enemy, the Eara-Eoondaks ran forward and 
delivered their fire. The standards in each of the advanc- 
ing columns moved forward gradually. As the fight raged, both 
sides got mixed up in one confused mass that surged now this way 
and now that. Yakoob Bek remained with the reserves, whence, 
through a telescope, he watched the progress of the fight. Per- 
ceiving that the enemy made especial attacks on his right flank, 
and that he had already succeeded in pressing it back, Yakoob 
Bek ordered his column to mount. He then led them in person 
to reinforce his fighting line. At the same time his Makhra/ms 
(aides-de-camp) were sent off to all the columns with the news 
that reinforcements were coming up under the personal com- 
mand of Yakoob Bek, and that a general advance was to be 
made. By this timely succour of his right fiank, Yakoob Bek 
retrieved the day ; the Doongans fied, the column that remained 
in reserve to the last was the only one employed to pursue the 
enemy. 

The loss was considerable on both mdes. Out of the 160 Af- 
ghans not more than half remained alive. 

The day following the battle Yakoob Bek sent his emissaries to 
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the town of Ooroomtcha to tell the Doongans that their master 
did not wish to lay siege to the town^ that he did not desire 
more bloodshed, that he came to fight for the fiuth, and there^ 
fore that with them, as with all Mnssulmans, he d^ired to 
remain at peace. He demanded only a yeiy slight form of ac- 
knowledgment of his power. Some days afterwards a return 
mission bearing rich offerings made its appearance in Yakoob 
Bek's camp, and conveyed the assent of the inhabitants to the 
surrender of the town. The Bada/ulet at once entered Ooroomt- 
cha, and was very affiible to his recent antagonists. He ap* 
pointed Sooleiman Bek, brother of the former Ehan of the 
place, iHakim of the town, and after a stay of twenty days in 
camp outside the. town, he returued to Eoonya-ToorfiEui^ where he 
celebrated his new victory. His occupation of the town of 
Ooroomtcha took place in the year 1869-70. 

According to other information, Takoob Bek got possession of 
the towns of Eoonya-Toorfan and Ooroomtcha in quite a differ- 
ent manner.. 

During the insurrection of the Doongans, Shoosha Hoon, Am- 
ban of the Liyai San Circle, fled to the Bctdaulet, and was very 
kindly received l^ him. After the attack made by the Doongans 
on Eoocha, the Badaidet advanced against them, taking with 
him Shoosha Hoon, who collected about 8,000 Chinese who had 
escaped destruction, and induced them to acoompany Takoob 
Bek in his march against Koonya-Toorfiui. When this place 
feU, Yakoob Bek sent Shoosha Hoon against the town of Oo- 
roomtcha^ giving him a* large number of his own troops. He 
himself then followed, making Ooroomtcha in one march. 

Shoosha Hoon, aided by some of Yakoob Bek's troops, took 
Ooroomtcha, Hoomatai (Homoodi), Moort (Moorooi), Tchatai 
(Eitai), Manas, Sanji and Liansai (?) All these places were 
taken after a fight, and were first of all -made over to Shoosha 
Hoon to govern. 

After gaining possession of these towns with the aid of the Takoob Bek 
Chinese, Yakoob Bek changed his policy towacds those who had ^^^^^JLds 
helped him. He b^;an to bully the Chinese, and to court the fjlwl!^ 
graces of the Doongans who inhabited the conquered towns. 
The Chinese troops were dismissed, and the garrisons of these 

23 
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towQs were formed partly from Takoob Bek'a own troops and 
partly of Doongans. At length the government of all the places 
abovenamed was entrusted to two Doongan chiefsi Shikho and 
DakhOy to whom Shoosha Hoon had to declare himself subor- 
dinate. 

Results of this The affionted man fled with 600 C!hinese to Pekin, where he 
besought the Bogd/wi Khan for 8,000 soldiers, with whose aid 
he pledged himself to get back all the Doongan towns. 
Takoob Bek After settling his affairB in the eastern towns of bis sovereign- 
hiicHnuit ty, Takoob Bek returned to the town of Aksu, which he made 
rad doTotM his capital The next five years he passed here were devoted 

hu time to '^ " ^ 

domeeae to the domestic affiurs of the State that he had founded. One 
of his chief labours was to secure hb frontiers on the side of 
the province of Semiraitchensk and of the Khanate of Eokan. 
The construction by the Russians of Fort Narwin greatly an- 
noyed him, and he protested against the occupation by us of 
part of the Narwiu river, which he considered was the natural 
boundary between his possessions and Semindtchia. The con* 
struction of the very strong fort of Chakmak between Fort 
Narwin and Eashgar, on tlie road leading through the Too- 
roogart and Terek passes, belongs to this period. 
BonndAry be- On the side of the Khanate of Kokan, the boundary question 
nriaend had been raised by Yakoob Bek somewhat before this date. 
Taking advantage of Khoodoyar Khan's weakness, Yakoob Bek 
had begun to advance further and further towards the mountains, 
establishing one post after the other. In the time of Hadali 
Khan, the Kokan frontier line passed through Kooigashin-Kani, 
88 versts (58}rds miles) from Kashgar. Yakoob Bek advanced, 
first to Ooksalwir, then to Ooloogchat, where he built a fort 
and established a centre for all the Kara-Kirghiz population. 
Not satisfied with Ooloogchat, he subsequently shifted his ad- 
vanced troops to Forts Nagrachaldwi, Yegin and Irkeshtam in 
succession* The annexation of the Khanate of Kokan by the 
Russians was the only thing that stopped continued progress 
on the part of Yakoob Bek towards the north. It is very pos- 
sible that if Khoodoyar Khan's reign had lasted for several 
years more, Yakoob Bek would have crossed the Terek Davan, 
and taken his advanced posts to the town of Osh. 
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In the year 1866, the small mountaiti State of Sari-Kol Takoob Bek 

Mods ft forcB 

declared itself a feudatory of Takoob Bek, but subsequently its ftgamst tiM 
raler Alaf Shah refused to recognize Yakoob Bek's govern- koI. ^ 
ment, in consequence of the general disturbances that took 
place in Shignan and on the Pamir. Accordingly, in the year 
1869, an expeditionary force was sent from Yarkend against 
tlie town of Sari-KoL Alaf s forces were defeated, and he 
himself was slain, whilst a considerable portion of his subjects 
received orders to move their homes to Yarkend and Kashgar, 
where the fittest of them were enrolled in the military service as 
aarbaaaia. 

In the year 1872, a fresh insurrection of Doongans interrupted Pnsh insonee- 
Yakook Bek in his labours for the settlement of Eashgaria. Doongans! 
This time he entrusted the subjugation of the rebels and their 
puhishment to his eldest son, Bek Eooli Bek, who advanced 
rapidly against the town of Ooroomtcha, laid siege to it, and after 
terrible bloodshed gained possession of it. 

From Ooroomtcha, Bek Kooli Bek went to the town of Manas, Bsk KooU 
of which he also got possession. After leaving small garrisons after sappras- 
in the conquered towns, and after executing several hundreds '"'^ ^^^^ 
of rebels, Bek Kooli Bek returned to Aksu, where his father 
received him as a conqueror with great honour. 



From 1872 to 1876, Kashgaria experienced a degree of quiet Ponod of rost 
to which it had long been unaccustomed. During this period, ^ 

Yakoob Bek was greatly taken up with the armament and train- 
ing of his forces. It was during the same period, too, that he 
received a Russian Embassy under Colonel Eaulbars and two 
English Embassies, and that he sent his own Envoy to India 
and to Constantinople for the purpose of obtaining a recognition 
of his title of Amir both from the English and from the Turks. 
But it was during the same period also that the Chinese, with The Chineso 

once more 

methodical measurement and step by step, were moving to put advance 
down the Doongan insurrection. They reached the town of gana. 
Manas, which they besieged and took. News of this victory of 
the Chinese compelled Yakoob Bek, after leaving his eldest son, 
Bek Eooli Rek, in Kashgar, to move out to meet his enemies, 
and prevent, if possible, their obtaining possession of the towns 
of Ooroomtcha and of Eoonya-Toorfan. 
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Both at Manas and the two last-named points, Yakoob Bek 
had only weak garrisons which could not offer any redstance to 
the Chinese, whilst in the Doongans he could not repose any 
special confidence. 
Takoob Bek Collecting all the forces he could from Eashgar, Aksu and 
them. Eoocha, Yakoob fiek advanced vid Eoorlia, ELarashar and Tog- 

soon. His forces amounted to from 12,000 to 15,000 men; 
During the mdvements of Yakoob Bek, the Chinese had marched 
from Manas to the town of Hoomatu. As a reinforcement to 
the small garrison of this town, . the BadavJst sent 600 well- 
mounted and well-equipped horsemen with four panaata under 
the command of Azim Eool; Yakoob Bek himself followed, but 
at several marches' distance. The Chinese forestalled Yakoob 
TbeChioefle Bek, for, before his reinforcements arrived, Hoomatai was taken 
and defeat a and destroyed, and a large number of its inhabitants killed. 
ofTaka^ The Chinese, who were now iu considerable force, fell upon Azim 
Bekauoope. j^^qY^ ^q^^ detachment The Eashgarians fought desperately, 
but the greater number of them, including Azim Eool, were laid 
low, only about 100 escaping to bear the unfortunate news to 
the ' Badaulet.' 
Azim KooL Begs^rdlng the personalty of Azim Eool, and this particular 
defeat, I have been told some interesting and characteristic detaila. 
Enown as a brave and energetic man, Azim Eool was never- 
theless for a long time in disgrace on account of a quarrel which 
he had with Elhodja Mirza of Pskent, who was then Hakim of 
the Eoorlia Circle. 

The two quarrelled whilst in the presence of Yakoob Bek; 
Azim Eool reproached his antagonist with being too conceited 
and with having a short memory that failed to enable him to 
recollect his recent trade as a bootmaker in the village of Pskent. 
Upon this, the Mirza retorted, ^ Why art thou so proud, seeing 
that not so long since thou spunest coarse yam at Alti-Arwik ? "* 
(dose to the town of Eokan). Both were right, since, before they 
came to be enrolled amongst the nobles of Eashgar, one of them 
was a bootmaker, the other a weaver, in his native place. 

Still Azim Eool so far foigot himself on receiving this retort 
that he drew his sword and ran at the Ehodja Mirza in the 
presence of Yakoob Bek.. On being dlsurmed, he was sent to the 
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town of Koorlia^ where he lived in banishment for nine months 
nntil Takoob Bek came there. Having sent for Azim Eool, 
Takoob Bek forgave and embraced him, hoping no doabt to benefit 
by his bravery in the campaign oo which he had himself started. 

In order to give Asdm Kool an opportunity of distinguishing 
himself, Yakoob Bek appointed him to command the reinforce- 
ment^ of which we have already spoken. 

When masses of Chinese and of Eahnucks surrounded the 
Eashgarians, one of the four panaata, Mahomed Said, advised 
Azim Eool to retire, but he answered, " It is better to die once 
than to again lick the dust from the feet of the ' Badaukt" " 

A dose combat now ensued. Azim Eool fought like a mad 
man and would answer no proposals of surrender. Wounded and 
lying on the ground he discharged his rifle, and then raising 
himself on his knees continued to make cuts with his sword. 
At last one of the Ealmucks shot him with an arrow. Said, 
the panaai, now succeeded in getting through the ranks of the 
enemy with about a hundred of his. men. 

After the capture of Hoomatai, the Chinese moved towards Tin Ghinoe 
the town of Ooroomtcha. agAinat Oo- 

As the Chinese forces advanced, thousands of Doongan £EuniIies '^"^ ^ 
abandoned their abodes and fled to seek the protection of Yakoob 
Bek, who sent the greater number of them to the frontier towns 
and raised from amongst them a body mustering 10,000 men, 
whom he made over to the garrison of the town of Eoorlia. 

The winter of 1876-77 put an end to military operations before 
the main body of Yakoob Bek's forces could measure its strength 
with the Chinese. Both sides felt the great want of provisions, 
and each was obliged to withdraw its more advanced line of poists. 

The Davantchi ridge divided, the combatiants. The advanced BaUtiTe poa- 
post of the Chinese was the town of Ooroomtcha^ which was GhiiMM foiew 
held by 6,000 men. Yakoob Bek's advanced post was Fort Da- b^I amy.^ 
vantchi with a garrison of 800 men armed with quick-shooting 
rifles and two rifled guns. 

The winter did not brizig with it any accessions of strength Sffeetof the 
to Yakoob Bek's army, nay,-^as regards the morale of that TakMbSdc? 
army, it lost in power. Desertion had increased, and had begun 2!2!^!!!!ila*''^ 
to enrol in its ranks persons in whose devotion Yakoob Bek had **^^^'*- 
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been always able to trust The first of such who fied were 
Sadwik Bek, a former Hakim of Ealpin under the Chinese 
administration, and who had been a YushBcuhi in the town of 
Aksu under Takoob Bek ; Bakwish Mirab Bek, who had also 
served under the Chinese as Mi/rah-Bek in the village of Tar- 
Bashi-Djam and others. These two persons, on flying from 
Eoonya-Toorfan to the Chinese, were very kindly received by the 
Chinese Commander-in-Chief Shoosha Hoon, who appointed^ the 
former Hakim of Eashgar, and the latter Hakim of Yarkend. 
Following the example of these persons, there deserted to the 
Chinese during the winter of 1876-77 Takoob Bek's treasurer, 
Ashir Akhoon. This man took away all the treasure of which 
he had charge and forty-one picked dfigita. Then followed in 
the same direction the brothers of the Hakims of Koocha and of 
Eashgar, the brother of Takoob Khan, Takoob Bek's Envoy to 
Constantinople, Hamil Ehan who now lives at Tashkent, and many 
others. There deserted too from the close of 1876 to February 
1877 (old style) 400 soldiers. 
Fartber mis^ Besides the loss of lus treasure, and of people of whose services 

fonanes of ^ r r 

Takoob Bek. he stood in need, the same winter brought fresh misfortune to 
the ' Badaulet' A store-house containing provisions and powder, 
which he had built at Siapoor, on the road between Togsoon and 
Fort Davanchi, was burnt to the ground. In this store-house, 
there were 80,000 chcmka (about 1,440,000 lbs) of flour, and 17,000 
charika (about 3,06,000 fbs) of groats. The cause of the flre was 
not ascertained, though it was supposed to be the work of an 
incendiary. 

Some additiwna to the biography of Takoob Bek? 
Correction of In an artido inserted in the '' Military Magazine " entitled 
menu made in ' Outlines of Kasgharia," Mons. A. N. Kooropatkin very vividly 
of Tak^b^. and circumstantially gives us the biography of the famous Yakoob 
Bek of Eashgar, as based on information, collected by him on 
the spot, from persons in close communication with that remark- 
able man. Nevertheless there are mistakes in the narrative 
and these have been repeated more than once in other Russian 
publications, statements to the effect that Yakoob Bek on being 

* PioepeotiTelj it mny be presamed.— Tram, 
' Ftiltf aUiuion on p. 161.^^afi#. 
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appointed Hakim of Ak-Mechet heroically defended that fortress 
in the year 1853 with a handful of men against a Russian 
army. Now the fact is that Takoob Bek was not Hakim, but 
only Bek, of the place named, which was subordinate to the 
orders of the Hakim of Tashkent ; that he was not at Ak-Mechei 
in the year 1853, when the fort was besieged and taken by 
storm by a Russian force under General Aide-de-Camp Perovski ; 
that he was not even there on the ,y^j|^^ 1852, when Colonel 
Blarambidrg attacked it The only occasion on which Yakoob The oni^ 

jik ^ ooossion on 

Bek had a skirmish with the Russians was on the |^ March which Takoob 
1852 at Ak-Qerik, not fiEtr from Fort Aral On this occasion eoiintor«i the 
he had a force ten times stronger than that of the Russians, the field. 
He was then defeated with great loss, consequently he did 
not display any special bravery. Soon after that he was re- 
called from Ak-Mechet. 

I will here introduce some particulars, which I have already 
published in various articles during the last fifteen years, both 
regarding the engagement at Ak-Qerik and concerning the 
activity displayed by Yakoob Bek during the time he was at 
Ak-Mechet. 

About the year 1850 there began to be some talk at Oren- Ak-Mechet 
buigh about the Eokan Fort of Ak-Mechet and about its Bek £k*spr^tory 
Yakoob, who directed his myrmidons to carry on plunderings """"^^ 
and pillage amongst the Kirghiz subject to Russia. The Sultan 
ruler of the eastern portion of the Kirghiz horde in the Ahmed- 
Djanturin section of the Orenburgh Qovemment, one of the 
most enlightened Kirghiz of the age, expressed himself in a 
letter in the following manner about Yakoob Bek : — ^ He does 
not know to-day whether he will plunder his neighbours to- 
morrow or not. All his actions depend upon sudden orders 
which he may receive from the Koosh-Begi of Tashkent, to whom 
he is subordinate, and who may be in need of money. In any 
such case the Bek of Ak-Mechet immediately sends out a band, 
which is always ready, to plunder the Kirghiz and to take away 
their last piece of property. It is only those members of the 
horde who satisfy without a murmur all the heavy exactions of 
the depredators that are not subjected to violence." 
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At ihe dose of the year 1849, an Ak-Mechet band, conaifit- 
ing of 100 Eiighiz of the Eipchak tribe under the leader 
Bookharbai, rode in and plundered the Oolootaw post. They 
drove off a number of horses bdonging to the Baganalin tribe 
of Eiighiz and carried off as prisoners several Siberian Cossacks. 
Of these Milushin and Batarwishkin, when they returned from 
a Eokan prison in the year 1852» related, amongst other things, 
that ^ when they were taken to Ak-Mechet on the ^ Decem- 
ber 1849, Yakoob Bek expressed himself satisfied with the 
plunder, but scolded the Kirghiz because they had not taken 
alive all the Cossacks whom they had surprised. Of the horses 
that were driven in, he took half for himself and divided the 
remainder amongst the robbers.'' 

On the night of the y| February 1850, an Ak-Mechet 
band carried on depredations in the neighourhood of Fort Aral, 
plundering twenty Kirghiz au2s, in which they killed six persons 
and from which they drove off 1,000 horses and 25,000 sheep. 

On the night of the ^^^^ of the same year, another band 
from Ak-Mechet, numbering 400 men under the leadership 
of Bookharbai, plundered some Kirghiz nomads in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kazal, killed eleven of them and drove off 984 horses, 
Hafor Damii, ^^^ camek, 189 COWS and 20,800 sheep. Major Damis, Com- 
^mmjuSdimt ™ci^^<^^ o^ ^^^ Aral, took revenge for this raid by capturing 
mSunttr^ and destroying on the ^ September Kosh-Koorgan, a place 
nidTof Takoob ^^^®>^ ^^ charge of Yakoob Bek, to whose assistance some more 
Bek*s band. Kokanese soon came. 

In February 1851, the Ak-Mechet band of robbers drove off 
from Russian Kirghiz, who were encamped at Kara-Koomakh, 
2,500 horses, 1,900 camels and 70,600 sheep. In revenge for 
this the Russian Kirghiz, to the number of 90 men, raided on 
the Kiighiz encamped in the neighbourhood of Kokan-Koorgan 
or Fort Djoolek. 

r . . . 

On the evening of the ^ March 1852> a fresh band of robbers 
pillaged 100 aula of Kirghiz nomitds at Ak-Qerik. This band, 
which, was under the leadership of Takoob Bek himself, con- 
sisted of the K^okan garrisons subordinate to him, — via., Djoolek^ 
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Ak-Hechet^ Koomwish-Tchiii, and Kosh-Koorgan and of Ehivaa 
Ehodjanias: also of Eiighiz nomads from the same neighbour- 
hood. The Eokanese numbered about 1,000, and the Khivans 
about ISO. The latter had joined the band for the purpose 
of carrying off Sultan Ir Mahammed Easwimoff (Ilikei) who had 
returned to us from Ehiva. The band collected at Koomwish 
Eooigan, and after crossing the Sir-Darya at Eosh-Eooigan 
followed its right bank. 

Major Engman, Commandant of Fort Aral, on receiving Ma]or En^ 
news of the raid on Ak-Qerik, started from the fort the same co!Sl*iim^ 
evening with a party of 22 infieuitry soldiers mounted on horses, ^[J^f {kui 
74 Cossacks and a howitzer with its crew. The next day^gj]^^^ 
he was joined by 17 Eirghiz, and at four in the afternoon he ^^0^^^]^ 
came up with the raiders at Akcha-Boolak. Major Engman opened 
fire from his howitzer. The enemy extended and, surrounding 
his detachment on all sides with a double chain of skirmishers, 
came well within rifle-fire; but Major Engman's artillery and 
rifle-fire combined caused the raiders to keep further back. 
Notwithstanding this, many of the enemy rode up to the small 
Russian force and engaged the Cossacks at the lance's point. 
The firing lasted till nightfalL 

Next day at dawn it was found that the raiders had left the Takoob B«k't 
battle field. They had made a hurried move to Eosh-Eoorgan, to K<»h.Koor- 
taking with them only a small part of the plundered cattle. ^^^ 
The Eokanese carried off 100 camels and 2,000 sheep, and the 
Ehivans, 6 camels and 300 sheep. The rest of the livestock, 
to the number of 63,000 sheep, a few horses, camels and cows, 
were restored by the Russians to the plundered Earghiz. In 
the affair of the ^ March we had four men wounded, whilst the 
enemy's loss amounted to 100 Eokanese and 3 Ehivans kiUed,vei7 
many wounded and amongst the number the leader Bookharbai. 

Yakoob Bek's hasty flight was due not so much to the heavy Yakoob nek's 
loss suffered by his band, as to the surprise at the sudden and ^^^eud^ 
unexpected appearance of a Russian detachment, to the stoi- 1^^*^ 
eism evinced by that detachment in the fight and to the fear 
lest the Russians should move up the Swir in order to destroy 
the poets subordinate to him and which he had left unprotected. 

24 
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Takoob Bek ii After the engagement' at Ak-Gerik^ Yakoob Bek was re- 
Ak-Meehet Called from Ak-Mechei He arrived with his suite at Tash- 
kent on the ^ April, and on the ^^^ he presented to Nar 
Mahammed Tart, Hakim of Tashkent, gifts that were valued: 
at 1,000 ducats (about £140), as stated in the journal of the 
merchant Elutchareff, who was living at the time in Tashkent. 
Opprasion of Soon after Yakoob Bek's departure, Bontch Osmolovski, who 

tho Klrghis 

agrieaituriDg had taken part in the expedition to Ak-Mediet under Colonel 
Blarambezg, .collected on the spot some very interesting parti- 
culars regarding the relation of the Ak-Mechet Eokanese with 
the neighbouring Kirghiz agriculturists and husbandmen, particu- 
lars which dearly show to what a degree the burden of the 
yoke of ignorant Asiatic despots can readi. 

Osmolovski says : ** The Eokanese divide the taxes taken from 
the Kirghiz into two classes — ^the ziaket, which is the tax on 
cattle ; and the heradj^ which is .the tax on grain of all kinds. 

** In opposition to all Mahometan laws which limit the levy, 
on cattle to a fortieth part, the Kokanese take daily, by means of 
force, six sheep from a hUbitka, and from the richer Kii^hiz twice 
as many. Amongst the number so taken the so-called gifts do 
not enter. These are ^eaemied by the Kirghiz to the chief tax- 
gatherer and to his assistants. 

** From grain the Kokanese take every third crop. From cer- 
tain Kirghiz, who wander about the forts, in exchange for the 
heradj on green com they take baked bread and millet gruel. 
The heradj taxes comprise the levies on wood, charcoal and hay. 
They exact yearly from each kibUka 24 sacks of charcoal, four 
loads of mkawui and 1,000 sheaves of reeds and grass. From 
those Kirghiz whose homes lie distant from the Kokanese fortified 
posts, in exchange for these exactions, the Kokanese take either 
cattle or grain according to a valuation which they themselves fix. 

** Besides the ziaJcet and heradj taxes, the Kirghiz are sub- 
jected to the following burdens : -^ 

** Free labour for the Kokanese, is., the cultivation of fields and 
orchards, repairs to fort-walls and the like. Each kibUka has to 
send monthly for this purpose one man, who has to give his labour 
for nothing. The distant Soighiz, in consideration of their release 
from this kind of forced labour, have to furnish more cattle. 
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'' The deaning of stables and stalls, &c., in the forti6ed posts, 
takes place six times in the year. Kirghiz are driven out to 
perform this duty. As a role, those are taken who chance to be 
at the time in the neighbourhood of the posts, no regard being 
paid to a roster. 

** In case of a war or a nud, every able-bodied Kirghiz must^ on 
being told off by the Eokanese, serve at his own expense and 
supply his own horse, however protracted the particular service 
maybe. 

^ The heaviness of the imposts and of the dues is increased 
still more by reason of the raids on the part of the Eokanese 
who, leading as they do an idle and depraved existence, often 
ride up to the a^Js of the Kirghiz and defile their women, or, 
in defiance of the ordinances of the Shariat^ marry such women. 

^ All this has combined to bring about poverty and slavery 
amongst the Kokan Kirghiz." 

Such relations between rulers and ruled are very common in 
the East, and they are cultivated in various degrees amongst the 
majority of Asiatic despots. Yakoob Bek was no exception to 
this rule. Like others he manipulated the administration of 

the Ak-Mechet tract exclusively with one aim — viz., the squeez- 

> 

ing and pilfering of the unhappy husbandmen to the last degree. 
Still, even he spared some of the flying Earghiz from fear that 
they would change their places of abode, and that he would not 
then have at hand bands wherewith to carry on his plundering 
expeditions amongst those distant Kirghiz who were under 
Russian rule. Except this idea, it is difficult to find another 
motive in his Ak-Mechet mode of action which did, indeed, 
result in political service, not to the Eokanese, but to us Russians. 
Yakoob Bek was the first to call our attention, directed as it 
was up to that time exclusively on Khiva, to the side of Kokan, 
and he was the cause of our moving up the Sir-Darya, and of 
our occupying Ak-Mechet, Turkestan, Tashkent and Kokan in 
turn. He was then the first to call us to the noi-to-be-deferred 
fulfilment of that Central Asian problem which has been imposed 
on us by the force of historical expediency. 

A. Makshkteff. 
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vn. 

Tht K*^g*"*» ■my — • Iti erguiintioii, oompltmtat, eomminariat, ■muunat, tnining 
and nAtara of enplojiiMnt — Its muiierieal •Ircngth md dittrUration <M*^l>*Tjuh 
Febraaiy 1877 » Oooelntioiis to be drawn tlMnlrom. 

fint standing Thb first attempt at formiDg a standing anny in E^ashgaria 
miy inKadi. y^j^j^ f^ fj^^ sixtieth year of the present century, when the 

E[hod]a Yalikhan Turya ruled over the country. Aided by a 
few hundred exiles from the Elhanate of Eokan and by some 
Eara-Kiighizy Yalikhan Turya occupied the town of Eashgar 
in April 1857> slaughtered those Chinese whom he found there, 
proclaimed himself Khan of Eashgaria^ and was recognized as 
such both by the inhabitants of E^ashgar and by the surround- 
ing population. His swift successes drew to him crowds of 
new adherents, part of whom came from Yarkend, Ehotan and 
Aksu, and part were Eara-Eirghiz and Eokanese. The Chinese^ 
according to their custom, shut themselves up in the citadels 
and awaited reinforcements, which never came. Yalikhan Turya 
V ukhan ^^ ^^^ ^^ himself energetically to work at the organization of 
Tvya organ- big forces. All those who had volunteered their services, and 

iiaa hia forcM. 

who were capable of bearing arms, he arranged under standards, 
pladng 500 under each with a panaat to command them. His 
troops were divided into infantry (aarbazais) and cavalry 
[djigita). They were fedrly well dressed in some sort of uniform 
and were taught to move with a certain degree of order, and 
to act together on certain words of command. Their armament 
was very varied. The best armed, both of the in£EUitry and 
cavalry, had matchlocks with a flint and steel apparatus for 
igniting the powder, but the majority of the in&ntry carried 
lances or short javelins, swords, &c., &c. 
The number of Soon, however, the number of volunteers for Yalikhan Turya's 
▼oiuntaertfaiia^^^^y fell short of the demand, and then the population of the 
town of Eashgar and of the neighbouring villages was obliged 
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ta farnish as reeraits all the young men who were fit for the Foroed eniise* 
aervioe. This measure^ whilst it increased to a considerable {^ted.*^ 
extent the numerical strength of the army, excited great discon- nisoontent 
tent amongst the people. It nevertheless reduced the already ******** ^*"**'^* 
small cost of Yalikhan's military forces. Besides having to Bxaetiootfrom 
furnish recruits, the people were likewise called upon to supply arvy^arpoML 
gratia horses, cattle, provisions, forage and fuel for the use of 
the troops. All the skilled workmen were taken to manufiMsture 
cannon, or to prepare the dress and equipment of the soldiers. A 
foundry was opened in the town of Eashgar, where, under the a eannon 
direction of a certain Afghan, eight guns were soon cast A want astabUahed afe 
of copper in his foundry caused Yalikhan Turya to seize all the ^' 
copper-vessels which could be found amongst the local inhabitants, 
or amongst the foreign merchants. The manufactured guns were 
now attached to a battery which was very badly worked. 

During four months of uninterrupted exertion, Yalikhan ValOcbm 
Turya got together a fiurly strong army, and with this he pro- utM a fight 
posed to enter into a struggle with the Chinese, who had already gLkm! 
begun to advance from Aksu, Eoocha and Eooldja towards the 
town of Eashgar. The first collision shewed the entire worth- Hit tmyiB 
lessness of Yalikhan's troops. Almost before they met with th?flm "^ 
opposition, they all gave signs of wavering, whilst many of ^^j^blmMif 
them ran away. Yalikhan Turya followed his fugitive soldiers kSiJIJ^***"* 
and contrived to reach Eokan, in company with a few adherents £J[^^^ ^ 
who had stood by him. The inhabitants of Eashgar then opened ^*^v^ 
the city gates to the Chinese forces. 

In the subsequent commotions in Eashgaria, eommencing with Tha Dooogao 
the year 1870, and known under the name of the " Doongan ^"««^<«» 
losarrection," both the inhabitants of the country and the 
Doongau troops took part in the struggle agaiust the Chinese Prineipai 
sovereignty. Now a considerable portion of the troops, with chlneM foroeiL 
whose aid the Chinese had maintained their dominion over 
Eashgaria^ was recruited from the same source. 

The rebels were, however, without any organization except in Tha nbeb 
rare instances. Whenever they sent aid from one town to oiganixatioo. 
another, this aid would be furnished in the shape of loosely 
put together and badly armed bands, undisciplined and devoid 
of all feeling of heroism. 
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Soraid of the By the year 1863, the insurrection against the Chinese had 
mneSSir '^^ taken possession of the whole country. The people, who joined 
the DoonganSy compelled the Chinese to shut themselres up in 
JSadwik Bek. the citadels. Sadwik Bek, a Eipchak, seized the power in 
the town of Eashgar, but not considering himself strong enough 
to carry on a struggle against the Chinese, he besought the aid 
Aiim Kooi, of Alim Kool, who was then ruling over both Tashkent and 
h&SimAKD^ Eokan. This aid was furnished to him in the year 1864 in the 
BoSitrook- person of Boozrook-Elhodja, with whom came also Yakoob 
TiU^^b*Bek. ^^' ^^ ^^ Capacity of lashkar-baahi (commander-in-chief). 
Tttkoob Bek Attached to Boozrook were from 50 or 60 djigita and seekers 
rook-Kben of fortune. By degrees Yakoob Bek pushed aside the weak and 
raborSiniSSrto ^^^P&hle Boozrook-Khan and took into his own hands the 
thole o/kmIi- po^er &t Ea8hgar, until in the same gradual way, during the 
s^>^ ten years which followed, he had subordinate to his own rule 

the whole of Eashgaria from the town of Eeria to Eoonya- 
Toorfan, including Ehotan, Yarkend, Eashgar, Aksu, Eoocha and 
Eoorlia. 
Fint miiiury The first military operations entered into by Yakoob Bek 
TSoob Bek. comprised the siege of the citadel of Eashgar (Yangi-Shar), two 
campaigns against Yarkend, and a campaign against Ehotan. 
Heterofreneoas In these operations, his troops were composed of every kind of 
hUttmy.^'^ ^ nationality, Eashgarians, Eara-Eirghiz, Eokanese, &c., &c. All 
Foes of Takoob were very badly armed and but poorly clothed. The fact, how- 
the^ Mpaiatfon ^^^^» of Yakoob Bek's having been strong enough to seize the 
ima m ate own pQ^^j. raised up for him many foes not only amongst the popu- 
lation but in the army. 
Tbe Kipcheke Thus, the want of success attending his first campaign against 
the town of Yarkend resulted in an insurrection of those Eip- 
chaks who were in Yakoob Bek's army. 
The Kara-Kir- After them, the most disobedient and most restless element in 

flhis element of 

Yakoob Bek*8 Yakoob Bek's forces was the Eara-Eirghiz. These he eradi- 

army is eradi- _ 

cated. cated. 

Takoob Bek la Having Seized the power over all the cities of E^ashgaria, here 
on apon the ~ by force, there by fraud, Yakoob Bek could not count on the 
t^epeopie.^ sympathy of the people, and therefore from the commencement of 
pUuM^i^'de- ^ Teign he resolved to lean on the army and to make it the 
F^denceonthe privileged and dominant class in the State. 
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The original organisation that Takoob Bek gave to his army, Original orni- 
and which is preserved in its principal features up to the pre- koob Bek's 
sent day, differs in no sense from the organization long ago built ^ 
up in all the independent Central Asian sovereignties. 

The army was divided into infiintiy (sarbazaia), cavalry Tbe nm^ i« 

CUT1Q6Q into 

(djigita) and artillery {topehia). The fighting unit was the aotnia, infantry, eayai- 
under the command of a yuz^OBhi. The Botnia, comprising from i^' "^^ 
40 to 60 men, was divided into half sotnias, over which were SabdiTWoiM of 
placed piyandrbaahia (one over each). The half aotniaa were bnmehM. 
again divided into sections of ten, and over each of these was 
put a da^hcuhi. 
The resources of the country furnished Yakoob Bek with The «««««• 

"^ of the eonntrj 

provisions and materials for the clothing of his troops, except how far eu^ 
cloth (which was imported partly from Bassia and partly from the wanu of 
India), powder, lead and unmanufactured iron. Takoob Bek *™^' 
stood in special need of firearms and cannon. Such of the Jj^^j^iJ^'* 
former as he had were principally flint muskets, got partly from *'™* "^ ^' « 
the independent States around, and partly manufactured in the 
local workshops. Beside flint muskets, Takoob Bek contrived 
in the year 1868 to procure a small supply of sporting guns, 
with one and two barrels, Takoob Bek's artillery was in a 
very bad condition. 
As soon as he had established relations with the English and ^*^^\^^ 

^ oatabliabea ro- 

with the Turks, Takoob Bek found out a source whence he could lationa with the 
equip a portion of his troops with good rifles, both percussioi^ wi£ the Tnrka 
and repeating. Shaw's mission and the two under Forsyth had flea ^»mUiemI 
made him acquainted with perfected systems of firearms. These miniona under 
persons had brought him as g^fts several hundred breech-loading udFbr^^ 
rifles on the Snider system, Enfleld muzzle-loaders, revolvers In^^^p. 
and several specimens of magazine equipment Mr. Forsy th gjf i^^^^^^ 
also invited Takoob Bek to send an Embassy to India to the T^^ "V^P^ 

'' between India 

Viceroy, which would find . a way through India to CTonstan- nd Kaahguria. 
tinople. He at the same time opened a road along which even 
now goes on a fairly active trade in arms with Eashgaria. 

The desire of the English to include Eashgaria in a neutra) The Engiiah 
zone, which should separate their possessions in India from the cinde Kaahga- 
Bussians in Turkestan, induced them to resort to the same mraepttatmg 
measures in the case of Eashgaria as they have long practised ^m miadin 
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^ITRoslriBiit in "^ ^^^^ countiiea Such measures have for their object the 
Ceatrai AbU. making of the neutral zone in question as impenetrable as possi* 
ble for Russians, should the latter be forced to advance their 
Momires frontiers in Asia still further towards the south. They consist, 
Eo^iUh in for- too, in furnishing the independent rulers of Afghanistan and of 
thSrtebe. Kashgaria with arms and instructors and in concluding defen- 
sive alliances with such rulers. In order to gain a political supre- 
macy, England very skilfully seeks the right of maintaining at 
independent courts her own agents under the title of residents 
or commissioners. For the attainment too of a trade monopoly 
she makes use of the powerful means at her disposal through 
her numerous fiifcctoriea 
Takoob B«k Takoob Bek contrived to take full advantage of the interfer- 
tiM of EnfcHib ence of the English in his aflSsdrs, and for many years improved 
SS^^"' the organization of his army and also its equipment and train- 
ing. 
Coiond Baran In the year 1872, Oolonel Baron Eaulbars, the first Bussian 
first RoBsian ^ Euvoy to Kashgaria, was present at parades of Takoob Bek's 
]^!ri^^and hi8~ army, and in his letters to the Qovemor-General of Turkestan 
oSrmm^ he thus wrote on the Subject : — 

SaSn <m ^' " They began by shewing me the Chinese and Doongan infiin- 

Kaahgtriu f^^ numbering 3,000 men. The character of its manoeuvres is 

of the defensive order. The chief strength of this infisintry lies 

in being able to deliver a ceaseless and deafening fire from the 

taifoora. 

^ They then shewed me the aarbazaia, who fire very accu- 
rately at a mark. They had a bronze gun with which they made 
several successful shots at a distance of not less than 1,000 
paces. 

^ In conclusion, I was shewn a field-battery of six guns, which 
manoeuvred with some degree of skill by Eoglish signals and 
words of command. Amongst other movements they several 
times performed that of going through a retreat^ accompanied 
by firing without stopping to take aim and without arranging 
the sights of the gun. 

^ From 50 to 60 horsemen and as many infiuitry soldiers 
formed the escort of the battery. The latter are armed with 
English rifies and bayonets. The commandant of this battery 
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is an Afghan^ and attached to it are some Hindoo officers and 
three Afghan trumpeters. Its instructor is a Russian or Tatar 
deserter." 

After the above parades Baron Eaulbars was allowed to see 
the barracks of the Eashgarian troops. According to our 
Envoy's opinion, the artillery barracks were modelled on the 
European style. Along the line of guns a sentry paced with 
a drawn sword in his hand. The rank and file when address- 
ing their superiors in rank did not stand but sat down. The 
private dwelling-house of the commandant of artillery was not 
like an ordinary hut In a word, Baron Elaulbars finishes the 
narration of all that he saw by remarking that in everything is 
traceable English influence. 

In the year 1875, Colonel Beintal was sent to Yakoob Bek to The Rittsian 
convey to him some presents from the Tsar. During his stay of sent in the year 
three days in the town of Eashgar, Colonel Reintal succeeded in garia.^ ^* 
witnessing a parade of the E[a8hgarian troops, and in collecting 
some information regarding the strength of Yakoob Bek's forces. 
On his return to the town of Tashkent, he presented his report 
to the Govemor-Qeneral of Turkestan. The substance of this 
report is as follows : — 

" 1. The EnirUsh have given Yakoob Bek a larire number of Colonel Reio- 

AN i. , tart report on 

percussion rifles ; these I have seen. One of these weapons the Kashgarian 
which I handled is so badly preserved that it is now almost 
impossible to distinguish whether it is a rifle or a smoothbore. 

'' 2. Yakoob Bek has built a foundry in which muzzle-load- 
ing rifles are converted into breech-loaders. Without doubt this 
foundry was built by aid received from the English. 4,000 rifles 
have been so converted. I suppose that on the parade at which 
I was present on the 1^ May 1876, about 6,000 infantry soldiers 
were armed with breech-loading rifles. I saw one of these. Its 
breech block did not draw out, but opened from left to right. In 
the breech block there is a needle, which on the fall of the 
trigger is struck by the hammer. 

" The foundry turns out sixteen rifles a week. 

'^ 3. In Eashgar, there are several powder manufactories in 
which very good burnished powder is prepared 

25 
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"4. In Kashgar, there is a common foundry. I saw four 
newly-cast rifled-guns being proved. In Kashgar, there is also 
a special factory where they prepare elongated cartridges for 
these guns. 

" Takoob Bek liberally rewarded the English for a successf ol 
trial of explosive diarges, especially of grenades. 

" 5. I saw only one battery at Eashgar. It consiBted of six 
guns ; of these four were new mountain guns, which with their 
carriages were packed on three horses. Besides these attached 
to the infantry were sixteen guns. Some other guns and 18,000 
troops had been sent to the towns of Manas and Ooroomtcha. 

'' 6. The infantry marches well ; its principal formation is the 
square. The extended formation is now being taught This has 
recently been introduced by Takoob Bek, and is the weak side 
of his in&ntry. 

" 7. The cavalry manoeuvres well together. Its armament is 
varied. On the parade which I saw there were about 1,500 
cavalry soldiers. 

" 8. There are many English workmen in Kashgar. 

** 9. Turks are the instructors of Takoob Bek's army. I saw 
two of them. 

" 10. There is to be soon introduced a new uniform for the 
infantry which is to resemble the Russian style." 
Colonel Rein- Colonel Reintal's information appears to be somewhat exai;- 

Ul*t report not 

qaite accarate. gcratod, nevertheless it does not admit of doubt but that the 
in the erma- considerable improvement in the armament of Takoob Bek's 
Takoob Bek*t forces which has been attained up to the year 1875 has been 
d^^btodiydan arrived at with English aid. 

to Engliah aid. 

BoBsian OuT Embassy of 1876-77 as compared with all which had 

1876-77 in a preceded it, was placed in the most favourable circumstances 
as compared^" for Collecting information regarding the military strength and 
had preceded ' resouTces of the Bodavlet. Setting out, as that mission did in 
informiti^ October 1876, from the town of Osh, it passed through Kashgar, 
Sliiu^* ^^ ^^^> ^* ^^^ Koocha to the town of Koorlia and Fort Kara- 
rMoorcea^^ shar, traversing 1,260 versta (811Jrd miles) in the dominions of 
Kasbgaria. Takoob Bek in one joiumey. At Eashgar, the members of the 
mission witnessed several parades of the Kasbgarian troops. 
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inspected their barracks, and saw parades also at Bai and at 
Eoocha» besides a camp of exercise held by the Badauiet in the 
neighbourhood of the town of Eoorlia. Finally, during its 
sojourn on the borders of Eashgaria for nearly six months, the 
Embassy had several opportunities of verifying by various ques- 
tions the information already collected regarding lYakoob Bek's 
army. Nevertheless, the collection of accurate information in i>iffi<:aitf of 
independent Asiatic States, in consequence of the extreme sus- rau infonn- 
picion of the local authorities and of their wish to hide the truth, Mbjeet ia 
is attended with such difficulty that I cannot be assured of the Aiul^Stei«s. 
complete accuracy of the information given below ; so beforehand PoMibi« in- 
I wish to apologize for mistakes, which I hope will not be import- uie^idlorin-'^ 
ant, that may, perhaps, have crept into the narrative. by^^e RtutsUn 

The particulars collected by the Embassy regarding the forces ^hgaru 
of the Badauiet present some interesting details concerning ^ ^^^~77* 
their organization, complement, equipment, armament, periods 
of service, commissariat, training and manoeuvres. 

In conclusion, I have endeavoured to approximately determine 
the numerical strength of the ' Badaulet's ' forces, and their distri- 
bution over the country, and to draw up a general summary of 
their value as a military machine. 

All persons in Eashgaria who belong to the military class are DiviiioD of tbe 
called aipahis by Yakoob Bek, and are divided, according to the of Kaahgam 
branch of the service with which they serve, into infantry I^STaiJI^ImT 
{aarbazaia), cavalry (djigita) and artillery (fopchis). Besides SfiaSini 
the sarhcuuia and djigita, there are also the taifoorchia, who on *^fi*^^ 
account of their armament, which consists of long heavy flint 
matchlocks (like those employed formerly in Russian forts), one 
to every four men, and of their designation, are a kind of body 
that more closely resembles artillery than infantry. 

The aarbazaia, djigita and taifoorchia compose the standing Tb« sundinfc 
army. Besides these, Takoob Bek has formed in his eastern £k!ongim 
towns,^ for service against the (Chinese, levies of Doongans. ^^^***' 

The various branches of the Eashgarian army are not classed Regnitr and 
as regular and irregular, still, having regard to their training, troopa. 

' Ooroomtclia, ManM, Koonja-Toorf an. The two fint named were oconpied 
by the Chinese in the year 197^.^ Author. 
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armament and equipment^ the aarbazais and a portion of the 
djigita and topchis alone can be considered regular. 
The acttTe All Yakoob Bek's Boldiers belong to the active army. 

armv of ^ 
Ejttngarift. 

Newrabdivi- (o.) The vnfomtry (aarbazais). Since Turkish instructors 

infwaty^nto c<^i^^ ^o Yakoob Bek a few years ago, the Eashgarian infantry, 

^S^I2J^^ instead of its former subdivision into aotniaa and standards, has 

been divided into taJxyrs. Each tabor again is divided into eight 

boolnks of ihiity file each. The real strength, however, of a 

booluk, in consequence of the army not being up to its full 

strength, varies from fifteen to thirty file. 

SabdWuion of (6.) The cavol/ry {djigita). The greater portion of Yakoob 

inui toE^Tiind Bek's cavalry during the last years of his life has likewise re- 

^''**^' ceived the organization introduced by Turkish instructors. As 

have been the aarbaaaia, so too have been the djigita divided 

into tdbora. Each tahor, which as regards numbers is equal to 

two Russian squadrons, is divided into eight takima of from 

fifteen to sixteen file a piece. 

Relative Besides this subdivision, the old divisions by aotniaa and 

strength of 

toiniat find oi standards have been maintained in the greater part of the 
djigita, Yushbaahia commanded the former unit and panaaia 
the latter. The strength of a aotnia varies from forty to hundred 
men. A standard consists of from three to six aotniaa. 

In the infantry and the cavalry the double rank formation has 
been adopted. 
Amount of (c.) ArtiUefT/. In the E^ashgarian army there are two bat- 

KMhgariMi * teries, each of sik guns forming separate military units. In the 
*™^' first of these which Colonel Eaulbars saw, there are smoothbore 

guns of local manufacture, carrying shot of about 12 lbs weight. 
The second is a 3-pounder mountain battery containing rifled 
breech-loading gun&^ 
strength of the The guns of the second battery were imported from India a 
for UteguoT f^^ years ago. They are at the outposts notwithstanding that 
five of them are ineffective, the breech mechanism being out of 
Gone attached order. Each battery has an escort of about fifty horsemen and 
infantry. about as many foot soldiers. Other guns also of local manufac- 

' AoooxcUng to other inf ormaUon, there are eight gnns in this hatteiy, of 
whioh four are breeoh-loadeiB and four moizle-loading gnns.— iiwf Aor. 
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tare have been served out to the infantry. Attached to two 
tdbora of red aa/rhazais ^ of the guard there are sixteen guns, or 
eight guns to each. Other tabora have but two guns a piece. 

(d.) Tmfoorchis. This kind of soldier is recruited exclu- The eot/oor- 
sively from the Chinese and the Doongans. A group of four recroited. 
soldiers forms the crew of a imfooTy the length of which is about Length and 
a BiOQ&n, (7 feet) and its bore something less than one inch. Five udfi^, ^ 
taifoors comprise a section. Every section has its own standard Sabdivision 

, , andeseortof 

and an escort of five men armed with ordinary flint muskets. taifoorehit. 
In the infantry, cavalry and artillery the following are the The several 
grades and their respective titles. The lower ranks are of two their titles ia 
degrees, the da-baehia, piyaifid-hashia ; the grade of officer is cavalry and* 
confined to the yuzA>a8his or centurions and the pansats. The *^ ^^' 
first mentioned is a sort of under officer, the second a staff officer. 
The highest military title is that of lashkar-hoalii. He com- 
mands from five to ten panaats and corresponds to the European 
commander of a division. 

At first Yakoob Bek was satisfied with those who offered Kashganan 
their services both from amongst his own people and from at first b/"' 
foreigners for the filling up of his army. Soon, however, the l^Smoi 
number of those who volunteered their services did not meet •"*"*™*"^' 
the demand for recruits, and so Yakoob Bek was obliged to adopt Compniaory 

_ ... .1.11 system substi- 

a compulsory system of military service, keeping the voluntary toted for il 
system as but an aid in filling up the ranks of his forces. 

Obligatory service fell on all males who had reached fifteen ObUfcation 
years of age. The number of recruits frimished yearly varied !. "*?^** 
according to the requirements of the service. The recruits y^^fiy recmito 
who were drawn were assigned to the several Circles, towns Reeruiu how 
and villages. The burden of the compulsory system was 
especially heavy on a family consisting of two or three brothers, 
of whom one was taken. A son could be taken in place of his 
fiither. The age fixed for recruits was from 15 to 30 or even 35. 

In consequence of the continual wars, now with his neigh- Takoob Bek's 
hours, now for the subjugation of his own people, Yakoob Bek ^^^^^^^ 
was obliged to keep up an ai-my of greater strength than the Saifsapply^** 
population could furnish without overburdening itself. More- JJJJjJJdlSIJSL 

' One of these tabort, at the time of onr stay in Kaehgaria, was at the 
adranoed potte, the other was at the town of Kashgar.^uiKtA^r. 
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over a corrupt administration made this burden still more heayy. 
Abases of the For some years a forced enrolment was carried on throughout 
^8tem?{^ whole towns and villages. They seized and made over as 
^KaitT"^ soldiers even foreigners who came to the country merely as 
traders,! or as leaders of caravans. This forced enlistment led 
to desertion to such an extent, that the vacancies in the ranks 
of Takoob Bek's forces often remained unfilled. 
Foreign eie- Of those foreigners who entered the Eashgarian army of their 
Kasbgarian own free will, the first place belongs to exiles from the former 
ciassMoom-^^ Khanate of Eokan, people known in Eashgaria under the general 
^^^^^ name of Andijans, to exiles also from Bokhara and from 

Takoob BeVs Busso- Asiatic territory. Yakoob Bek's preference for exiles from 
joVelmera from ^^^^^^'^ Turkestau is easily understood. The Andijans were 
Western Tur- his first allies after his appearance in Eashgaria. He was more- 
over, himself, a native of Pskent, a village near Tashkent. 
Besides which these same Andijans undoubtedly comprised the 
most intelligent and the bravest part of Takoob Bek's army. 
Pririiegee It cau therefore be understood why they enjoyed such privileges 
SJ2i. ^^ ^ ^^^7 did in Eashgaria. The best places in the government 
of the country and in the army were occupied by Andijans, who 
formed a very powerful party in Eashgaria, on which Yakoob 
Whilst pros- Bek could thoroughly depend. In fact, so long as fortune 
5£y wwe**'* attended Yakoob Bek, the ranks of this party steadily increased ; 
falSilSj" ""* ^^* ^^ ^^^ fi"^ failures occurring in the year 1876, when the strug- 
SjjJ" *iey"feii 8"® ^^^^ *^® Chinese began, the weakness of this prop was suflS- 
«v«7- dently manifest. Of those who had come to Eashgaria to seek 

their fortunes and a livelihood, many, after Yakoob Bek's first 
failures, had ceased to believe in his star, and only waited for 
a favorable opportunity for making off in time to their own 
country with the wealth which they had plundered. Amongst 
the individuals who abandoned Yakoob Bek at the very outset 
of his failures, may be counted some of those who were nearest 
to his person. 
Hetero^neous Besides the exiles from Western Turkestan, there served also 
Takoob Bek's in the ranks of Yakoob Bek's army, Afghans, natives of India, 

armj. __^ 

' At the time of our stay in Kuhgaria, seyeral of our own Tashkent snbjeots 
came to me with oomplainte of some of their members having been foioibly 
taken for soldiers. See page ^,^ Author, 
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a few Turks, Chinese, Doongans and Sargbiz. Takoob Bek 
bigbly prized tbe Afgbans as good soldiers. Tbey took service The raiae pot 
principally in tbe artillery and in the red aarbazais. There were ^f^ioien.^* 
also one or two aotniaa composed of Afghans. The workmen 
in the rifle and cannon factories were also Afghans. 

The number of natives of India in Takoob Bek's army was Natires of 
very limited. They preferred to employ those of the race that 
they had in the artillery. 

Yakoob Bek's Turks came from Stamboul in the capacity of Tnrkidi 
instructors. They introduced the Turkish system, but they'*^ 
were not able to do much. For this reason many of them, whose 
hopes had been disenchanted, were not slow to return to their own 
country. One of their number built in the town of Eashgar a A cap faetoiy 
factory, where he prepared very good caps for percussion firearms* ^ ^ ^"' 

The Chinese, serving in Yakoob Bek's army, were the remnants Chines merce- 
of the Chinese forces that were destroyed during the insurrec* EaBhsarian 
tion in Kashgaria in 1863-64. By embracing Mahometanism they oTtheir ^^^^ 
saved their own lives, but both they and their children had to •pp*""*** 
serve for twelve years in the military service. The Chinese The CMneM 
were the taifoorchia of the army, and as such represented the Sahonnnedan- 
weakest part of Yakoob Bek's forces. Besides their services as perfoirm menial 
taifoorchia, the Chinese were made to perform all the menial ^ ^^^ 
offices in the army. 

The Doongans in Yakoob Bek's army were the remnants of Whence the 
those who had served under the Chinese in garrisoning the Takoob Bek's 
towns of Kashgaria. They, too, were enrolled as taifoorchia, *™^ **"*' 
but some of them also entered the cavalry. Their position was Their pcsiHon 
somewhat better than that of the Chinese, though they, in like than that of 
manner, were r^^arded with suspicion. The Chinese and Doon- "'^^ 
gans had leaders appointed from amongst their own number. 
The Kirghiz and Kara-Kirghiz readily volunteered for service The Kirghia 
in Yakoob Bek's cavahry. They were employed principally in Kirghiz, 
the garrisons of the distant posts, and as runners or couriers in How employed, 
the postal service. 

Lastly, in Yakoob Bek's army there were a considerable siayes in the 
number of slaves who had been taken in wars with the various army, 
independent and minor potentates whose territories bordered on 
the west and south of Kashgaria. 
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Serneeinthe Service in ihe Kashgarian army was for life. Those who 

army or iu . i . . *.% i , 

sabatituto. Were not fit to serve in the active anny^ were either made to 

work in the fields or to pasture the State cattle. 

Nature and Rewards for service consisted of money, robes, rifles, promo- 
extent of af A. 

rewards for tlon, and finally release from farther service. The amount of 
the money rewards was completely discretionary. For the rank 
and file they never exceeded 50 tengas, i.e., 5 rovMes or 
about 128. 6d. 

Usnaiformof Rewards by the bestowal of robes or rifles was the form 

'^^"^ usually practised by Takoob Bek, when any one was personally 

presented to him on the completion of any particular service. 
The robe would be a khcUat of value that would vary according 
to the rank of the recipient. Simple soldiers would be given 
chintz or adriaa^ khalata: yuahbashis would receive either 
cloth or silken robes : on paneats would be bestowed robes made 
either of cloth of the best quality, or brocaded stufls, or it 
might be of velvet. 

When the rewards took the form of firearms, double-barrelled 
sporting guns or revolvers were usually given. The latter were 
generally, preferred. 

The rewarding of officials depended on the ruler^s will, and 
was not guided either by length of service or by seniority. 

Promotion how Promotion to da-baehi and to piyand-iashi was in the hands 
of the pansais. Promotion to yushbaahi and to panaai rested 
with Yakoob Bek, who, at his inspections, could promote a man 
from the ranks direct to the grade otpansat, and in like manner 
degrade a pa/naat to the ranks. The further promotion or 
rewards of paneats consisted in either £Euining to them, or 
bestowing on them, tracts of land, sometimes whole villages ; in 
appointing them to offices at court, or to places in the adminis- 
tration. The highest offices, such as tokBobas, Bek-toksobas and 
Beka were thus open to them. Persons appointed to fill posts in 
the general administration of the country could, at the same 
time, retain their military positions and commands over such 
portions of the army as might be distributed over the district 
entrusted to them. 



Semi-silken flowered material.-*2Vaii#. 
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The highest military rank which could be reached in the Higiiett milt- ' 
Eashgarian army was that of Ictskkar-iaahi, which corresponds thZKallgariaii 
to our commander of a division. He had under his conunand *™^' 
from five to ten pansata. In consequence of political combina- Dittribatioii of 
tions, Takoob Bek endeavoured, as far aa possible, to send those ject to^poU^ 
portions of his army that were recruited firom his eastern pro- ^^ ^^^ 
vinces to the western borders of his dominions, and vice versd. Leave pmi- 
In return for good service, every private soldier had the right p^j^ soi^er 
to daim in time of peace one month's leave. Jmm ^ ^^ 

A man on obtaining leave would be furnished by his com- Regaittkms 
mandant with a pass ; this he had to show, on arriving at the of ^OMeuc^^^ 
place to which the leave was granted, to the local Akaakal. It 
was also considered a reward to transfer a soldier for service in 
his native town. 

AU those serving in the Eashgarian army received a State Vnitcirm far- 
uniform which is described below : — Bute. 

The acurbazads had a long double-breasted kaftam of a reddish nniforni of Um 
doth, with metal buttons. On the shoulders, stars were embroi- 
dered in various colours. Those Mrhazaia whom we saw had 
parti-coloured kaftans, but some of them wore ordinary hhjolats. 
A few were attired in the ludform of Turkish soldiers consisting 
of a frock coat of thick black cloth bic^ided with red, of loose 
trowsers of the same material, with a red stripe. The rest of 
the infantry had leathern chjawJbars ^ of a yellow colour and 
ornamented with braid. 

The head coverings were tall cone-shaped hats, made either of 
cloth of various colours, or of felt edged with fiir, or the skin of 
the Russian otter. The haftams were fastened with wide girdles 
made of leather, with white embroidery, and secxured with silver 
buckles. At the waist hung several wallets of one pattern. On 
the right side was a small pouch for odds and ends, such as 
thread, needles, an awl, a pocket knife, &c. On the left side 
there hung a leather-covered powder horn, bags for bullets and 
for caps, three cartridge cases, each holding five eartridges, and 
a horn containing tallow for lubricating the particular firearm. 



> TMb word iB probably the aame as immhar. Stmhar skin garmentB are well 
known in Induk — Trant, 

26 
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Uniformttj as The saiiozaid, J^igUs and artillerymen all wore the same 

description of head-dresses and girdles, 
raiiorau"^'^^ The artillerymen had kaftans of a blackish doth or felt 

material. Bed stars were embroidered on the shonlders. 
wSSwrn*'"^ The cavalry wore JJuxlata of various colours and materials, 
such as chintz, semi-silken or silken webs, mata, &c. The ends 
of the upper garment were tucked inside the leathern chambars 
or pantaloons. r 

DreM of tbe The taifooTchia, whether Chinese or Doongan, were dressed 
in khalats made of mata of various colours, but principally grey. 
A towel made of mata appeared to be the headdress of the 
greater number of this class of soldier. One end of this towel 
. was allowed to hang down the back. The foot covering of the 
taifoarckia consisted of blue stockings and thick shoes. Those 
•of the infantry, cavalry and artillery soldiers were wide tipped 
boots made of soft leather with thick soles. 
Period! for ^^ period for which a kaftan had to last was from one to two 
iwti'^ciet 7^^> chomba/r half a year, boots four months. Every year a 
eqa1pl!!!mTwm <^l**^g® ^* under-clothing was served out and every two years a 
li^**** ^ poekteen. To the cavaliy two khalata were issued every year. 
Hones and The horse and the saddle were furnished by the State and were 
Tish^dbr'tiia supposed to last for ever. As a &ci all the articles, the issue of 
wpIsoSl "*^" ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^y regulation, were issued very irregularly, 
so that the soldiers vexy often went about in tatters and in woni 
out boots. 
Armament of Yakoob Bek's forccs were armed, the aarbazaia with firearms, 
uoo^ * the djigita with carbines and swords, the Doongan borsemen 
with lances. Those artillerytien who served the guns had 
swords ; those who formed the escort of the guns had firearms. 
The tdifoorchia composed of Chinese and Doongans had taifoora 
and their escort was furnished with firearms. All the persons 
in command, from the yva-hathi downwards, had firearms, swords, 
pistols and, in some cases, revolvers. 

The greater portion of the firearms in use in Yakoob Bek's 
army consiBted of flint muskets of various lengths and bores. 
These, together with the small number of percussion arms in the 
possession of the same army, were, as a rule, of small bore. They 
were heavy too on account of the Chinese sights that were 
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fiwtened to the piece for the purpoee of iiuiiiring aun and beeanse 
they were weighted with iron ramrods. 

In many of them the rifling consisted of a few straight in- 9rai&m of 
cisions in the barrel of the piece. In loading it was necessary "^ 
to force the bullet down with some sharp blows of the ramrod. saig« ud 
The accuracy of these pieces was very fisdr up to 200 paces. fS«tfi!?k ^ 
Their range sometimes exceeded 1^000 paces. The unfitness of "*^ 
this kind of weapon is patent and is comprised in the delay 
which occurs in loading, in the necessity of dismounting for the Gmerai nniit- 
purpose of firing, in the insufficiency of range and accuracy of 
the piece in question. 

In point of numbers the percussion arms, both smoothbores Nambw of 
and rifles, occupied the next place in Takoob Bek's army. ^^'n^g. 
Amongst the number of the latter that we chanced to see and to SrthTKMibr 
hear of, there were about 8,000 Enfield rifles with bayonets, with s*'^ •^y- 
a bore of about fths of an inch, stamped ** Tover,^ 1864/' and in 
some cases 1867. A considerable portion of the cavalry and 
several taban of infetntry were armed with this description of 
weapon. Yakoob Bek procured these rifles from India a few 
years ago. 

The remaining percussion firearms belonged to two categories : 

1. Sporting weapons, with single and double barrels, of foreign 
workmanship ; these were mostly marked ** Joseph Brown and 
Son, London," some too were from the Bussian factory at Toola : 

2. Percussion rifles or smoothbores of local manofactura 

Of both the one and the other description the number was not 
considerable, but it is difficult to determine what that number 
was. The sights of the double - barrel smoothbores of local 
manu£Ekcture were arranged for shooting up to 600 paces (! I) 

The percussion arms that were prepared in the local factories ^veaaOmtn- 
were of two patterns : smoothbores in shape like an Enfield, with ?iI^fiifltSS! 
several straight cuts in the barrel and short pieces with a length 
of barrel corresponding to the Berdans of tlie Bussian cavalry. 

Both patterns wero very roughly turned out^ still it must be £^ttSi batfcdr 
acknowledged that they lasted well and were fairly accurate at '^^^^ 



■ 8Uf in originaL Tower (meaning Tower of London) is probably the woxd 
wluoh the author wiahes to nae.-*IVafi#. 
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abort raugea They had a bore of about fths of an inch. The 

weight of the longer specimens was 10 lbs, that of the shorter 

from 6 to 7 lbs. They bad no bayonets attached to them, but 

were fitted with iron ramrods and with sights for shooting up to 

600 paces. The stocks of these weapons were not ornamental 

at all. On the right side of the butt, a small piece of wood 

lifted up and displayed a small cavity for holding grease and rags 

for lubricating the piece. Oyer the breech-end of the barrel the 

name of the maker was cut in Turkish letters. 

issneofbreech- According to information which I gathered, Yakoob Bek in 

TakoobBek*s January 1877 arranged that 4,000 breech-loaders should be 

^'^^ served out to his troops. Part of these rifles had already been 

issued and part were in store at Tarkend. 

The first consignment of these weapons, to the number of 
2,200, had been brought from India some two years before, 
together with 8-rifled 3- pounder mountain guns, 4 breech-^ 
loaders and 4 muzzle-loaders. The breech-loaders which we 
saw at Eashgar were in the possession of the soldiers forming 
the escort of Datkha-Aldash, Hakim of Eashgar. Those at 
Eoorlia were Enfields converted on the Snider system. They 
had three grooves and were fitted with three-sided bayonets. We 
noticed, however, a few weapons, apparently on the same 
system, with French bayonets or sabres like those attached to 
rifles of the Chassepot patent.^ 
Cartridges for The cartridges, for the rifles on the Snider system that we saw 

the Muna. 

in Eashgar, were central fire on the Bozer-Heniy principle. 

Specimens of these cartridges have been taken to Tashkent. 
Apparatnsrap. Except in the case of the Sniders, extractors had not been 
uehing^o En- provided. Yakoob Bek received a consignment of the necessary 
ed^on oIT^'^ mechanism, and this was fitted in the local workshops to the 
Smdtr system. ^^ ^£ j^^^ manufacture. I saw one such weapon, it was.a 

smoothbore, of coarse workmanship, but the extractor had been 
fitted to it with a fair amount of skill. Several persons, on 
being questioned by us, exclaimed with one voice that the con- 



■ Both the Fienoh and the English flnt adopted <in the year 1867) u a tem- 
porary measure the Snider system with some modifloations; with them the head 
of the hammer is not flat hot oonoave — Author^ 
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verted Enfields and the breech-loaders came from Stamboul, and Scarce of mp- 

ply of brcedi* 

they added that these weapons had been sent by Abdool Aziz as UMdcn and 
a present to Yakoob Bek and as a token that he had accorded £nfi«id». 
to his country the protection of Turkey. Another revelation, 
more detailed and perhaps more worthy of credence, tells us 
that Yakoob Bek commissioned his Envoy in Constantinople, 
Said Yakoob Ishan Khodja, to buy and to send to Eashgaria 
12,000 rifles and some guns. Relative to the place where such 
rifles were to be bought, Ishan had no definite directions, but he 
had powers to act in the matter within his own discretion. 
Further revelations tell us that Ishan Ehodja received whilst at 
Constantinople (whence is not known) 6,000 rifles and six guns. 
These he took with him through India to Eashgaria. The re- 
maining 6,000 rifles were not delivered to him because he had not 
money enough to pay for them. On arriving at Tibet in the 
year 1875, Ishan Ehodja was not allowed to go on until he had 
paid the duties on the guns, &c. This duty amounted to 30 
yambas (or about 3,200 roubles or £400). Having sent on 
Ismail Efiendi to procure the required amount, Ishan Ehodja 
remained in Tibet. Yakoob Bek, on hearing of the detention 
pf Ishan and of the guns, immediately sent off the 30 yamhaa 
which had been demanded. These he collected from merchants. 
He at the same time proceeded to make fresh requisitions for 
money to send by the hands of Ismail Effendi to Ishan, to pay 
for the remaining rifles left in Constantinople. The rifles 
already purchased by Ishan Ehodja were partly breech-loaders 
and partly muzzle-loaders. 
Above we have reckoned that the whole number of breech- Number of 

, . brecch-Ioade™ 

loaders m Yakoob Bek s possession was 4,000. It is probable, in the pouea- 

.-,,_, J. .1 . f » « won of Yakoob 

though, that one or more of the consignments sent by Ishan Bek, and how 
Ehodja entered into this total. Notwithstanding the infoima- took uplrt 
tion in my possession, I still will not take upon myself to hlm"^*^ pc^ 
decide the question as to what extent the English had a]!^^'^ 
part in furnishing Yakoob Bek with perfected firearms. The 
Turks, who have lately adopted the Henry-Martini system i^^ '^'ks 

mm ^ a. ^ ^ would not be 

for their army, would seek to get rid of their rifles on the iii^eir to have 

CI • J • . M « SQppIied each. 

Snider system, and therefore they would be in a position to sell thoagh in a 
a portion of such rifles to Yakoob Bek. In like manner the £*"""* 
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Engliahy in India, whose sepoy troops are all now armed with 
rifles on the Snider system, continue to manufacture such rifles 
up to the present moment It is, indeed, difficult to belieye 
that the Turks, a considerable portion of whose forces are still 
armed with percussion and even with flint muskets^ would 
find it advantageous to sell breech-loaders to Yakoob Bek. 
Nevertheless we, up to this time, possess no direct information 
as to the part taken by the English in furnishing Yakoob Bek 
with rifles. We only know that English trade agents, such as 
Shaw, and EngUsh Envoys, such as Forsyth, took with them as 
presents for Yakoob Bek several hundred rifles and revolvers 
and some specimens of magazine equipment We. know too 
that Ishan Khodja, the Elashgarian Envoy, remained for some 
time in London, with what object we have not discovered, and 
yet, before finally deciding the question as to who furnished 
Yakoob Bek with arms, whether English or Turks, or both, we 
must await more circumstantial information. 
Trad6 in arms To what has been said above, I will add the undoubted fact 
eontuiiMd to a that a trade in arms with Kashgaria has continued up to a very 
dati. recent date. 

^'^ *^® ^^^I^* ^® "^®' ^^ *^® ^^^^ between the towns 
of Koocha and Bai, at one march distant firomi the latter place, 
five carts, each drawn by from four to five horses, laden with 
boxes of rifies. These carts were going to Fort Togsoon, where 
the rifles were to be ivued to the troops. 

On the ^n^^' '^d ™®^ ^ ^^® village of Yangabad, between 
the towns of Koorlia and Karashar, a caravan of twenty camels ; 
of these ten were laden with long wooden boxes, two on each 
camel, containing arma On two camels four guns in cases 
were being carried. It may be supposed that these were the 
3-pounder breech-loading mountain guns. As we have remarked 
above, Yakoob Bek possessed one battery of six such ^uns. 
Two camels were laden with the wheels of the guns, and also 



I Doling Hazoh 1876, when I iraa paying a Tldt to the TnrUah sea port 
towns of Volo and SaloniMf I saw in the former 1,000 aoldiera armed with 
peronMion miuketo, and in the latter aentriee with worn oat JiitU mmsheU.^ 
AMikfr. 
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on each animal was a box of ammanition. Two other camels 
were carrying four gun carriages. On the remaining foar camels 
were sixteen small but well-packed boxes of ammunition. 
The men attached to the caravan told us that behind was 
following a large caravan with rifles and ammunition. These 
caravans, as also the carts which we had first met, had been 
despatched from Yarkend, where both guns and ammunition are 
kept in store. Islam Bek, the Hakim of Togsoon, told ns that, 
at the close of the year 1876, he brought from Tibet and depo- 
sited in store at Yarkend 780 boxes of gun ammanition and rifle 
cartridges. He had with him a party of thirty-six djigits and 
40 mule-drivers. Two men died in consequence of the labour 
undergone in the difficulties met with on the road and 76 mules 
were lost through the same cause. According to Islam Bek's 
statement, this ammunition was sent by the Turks from CSon- 
stantinople to India» whence the English undertook to forward 
it on to Yakoob Bek. 

In Tibet (was it not at Ladak ?) the English agent put pres- 
sure on Islam Bek until he paid him as a bribe 3 yavAas (325 
toubles, £40). 

The road from Ladak to the town of Yarkend was traversed 
in 36 days. 

With regard to the steel weapons which we saw, the swords sted wetpoos 
were very mediocre as to quality, but of good shape. Most of ^i^f' 
the sword blades were of local manufacture, but we found a few 
which had been imported from India. 

It has been remarked above, that the officers of the Eashgarian The offie«rt of 
army, besides having muskets and swords, were furnished with M^bST^ 
pistols and in some cases with revolvers. With regard to the *^*^ 
pistols, nothing need be said since they were sufficiently bad ; 
but concerning the revolvers it may be observed that though 
the number of these iveapons in Eashgaria was limited, it was 
steadily increashig, thanks to Yakoob Bek's exertions and to the 
intense desire to obtain them manifested by every yua-hoAi. 
Colt's and Le&uchaux's systems were those most frequently met 
with. Those of the latter pattern that we saw quickly became 
useless, either on account of an insufficient supply of tibeir cart- 
ridges or, still ofbener, from their mechanism getting out of order. 
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Pajrment and The payment and victualling of the army in Kaahgaria were, 

the armV^f^ not regular or subject to any fixed rulecL The amount of pay 

^^'^ issued to the troops depended on whether they were on the 

march, or were stationed in barracks in the several towns, or 

were at the advanced posts, but chiefly on the condition of 

Yakoob Bek's cash deposits. 

Tiie scale of The scale of pay was also subject to the questions — ^Were the 

pay how 

ooiuidered. particular troops kept up at the cost of the State or were they 
furnished by private individuals ? In the latter case the scale 
would stand at a minimum. 

Scale of pay Under favourable circumstances the following rates of pay 

ranks. :^ere issued : To a private soldier from 3 to 15 tengaa (from 30 

kopaikas, or about 9<2. to 1 rouble and 15 kopaikas, about 
38. 9d) a month ; to a da-bouhi 20 tCTigas (about 6 shillings)^ 
and to a piyandrbashi 25 tengas (about 68. Sd.) per mensem^ 
Yuz^bashis and pamsata received revenues derived from land or 
payment in kind or in money at the discretion of Yakoob Bek: 
A yushbaahVs expenses would amount to 30 rovhles (£3 158.) 
a month. Artillery soldiers were paid at a higher rate. The 
pay of many of the djigita, who entered the service of their 
own free will, was discretionary with Yakoob Bek. 

issae of With regard to the rationing of the army, several methods 

were practised in Eashgaria. The issue of rations was twofold : 

1. Two cakes (in weight about 1^ lbs.) were issued daily to 
each soldier, and a dish of pilaAi was divided amongst several 
men, who messed together according to conmiands. Once a 

. month each soldier received one pound of tea. 

2. Each soldier received for the month 2 chomka (about; 
32 lbs.) of flour, 1 charik (16 lbs.) of groats, and 1 or 2 cha/riks 
of meat. 

AitaraatiTe Instead of the issue in kind to soldiers, especially those who had 

• 2 1* * ar 

of ismie in kUid, families, small plots of land were allotted to them, and they could 
■oUUan!^ ^us ^^^^ & ^^V ^^ ^^ expenditure of 15 charika of com for seed. 
The occupant of such a piece of land, even if he was not able 
to cultivate it himself, would still receive half the crop, and thia 
would amount to about 80 cha/rikB for the year. The fiunilies 
of the rank and file received allowances from the State only in 
cases of extreme poverty. 
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The extent of such allowaiices would not exceed for one 
family 100 charika of green com. This would give each mem- 
ber of the family about two charUea of flour and one cha/rih of 
groats per mensem. In cases of poverty, the families and parents 
of soldiers would be freed from all or from certain imposts and 
duties. 

Troop horses, whilst halting, would receive per diem two Aiiowuoeof 
sheaves of clover and a bundle of straw amongst three. Com 
at the rate of 50 charika for the year would be issued to each 
horse. On the march a horse would receive from three to four 
sheaves of clover or of hay, if such were procurable, and four c^na 
(about 10 lbs.) of green com. During the movement of large 
forces through desert countries, the horses would receive the 
green corn only, and this would be reduced to an allowance of 
7^ lbs. instead of 10. Instead of clover, sheaves of young reeds, 
sedge grass, a grass called tcki, or straw would be issued. Maize 
was largely used for horse's fodder, and abo djoogara and 
barley. 

The issue of clothing to the Eashgarian soldier was, under iHoe of 
&vourable circumstances, as follows : — Every yea^ : One inner Xilshnritn 
chintz hhalaJt, one upper omamented khalai^ one kaftan made of "^ *^* 
either mata or cloth, two pairs of leathern ckambara ; one, two 
or three pairs of boots, one or two changes of linen. 

Every two yeara : One poakleen. Amongst the articles issued 
to the soldier for an indefinite period, were his firearm, his belt 
with all its appurtenances and his saddle. His horse too was 
not replaced until it was quite inefficient. All allowances were 
received from the panaaia and were passed on to the detached 
posts by the yuz-^Hiahia. 

Each panaat received from the avrkara the quantity of com channel oi 
required for a given number of horses. The issue was checked '^- 
by receipts, which had to be given to the airkara for a given 
quantity of com. These receipts were filed. The panaata 
received the firearms and the yearly kit from the daviat^hha/ruia 
or stores, which had been established in all the large towns of 
Eashgaria. 

On arriving at fixed quarters, instead of receiving issues of AUowmcet in 
com, the ftanaata would have allotted to them tracts of State ^^ V'^'^f^' 

27 
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land. These tracts were cultiyated partly by the soldiers and 

partly by hired labour. The cultivation of such lands was 

a burden that fell heavily, especially on the Chinese soldiers, 

because they were made to work gratis. Besides the State lands 

the pomaata had made over to them droves of horses and of 

cattle which were pastured in the mountains. Those who took 

service with the panaats, either for working in the fields or for 

pasturing cattle, received 3 rotibles (7^. 6d.) per mensem. 

ifetbodof Every panaai had at his disposal the following means of 

i^^^^KMhga- transport : — Several camels, from 10 to 15 horses and five 

'^ "^y- carts. 

The most aim- The most simple method of maintaining bodies of troops, and 
maintaining one that was most often practised in Eashgaria, consisted in 
in Kaahgaria.^ farming out to each pavsat, togaoba and bek one or more villages, 
the income from wliich went to keep up a given number of 
soldiers. Under such an arrangement, the arms, and sometimes 
the uniform, were issued by the State, all other allowances, 
whether pecuniary or material, being at the expense of the 
occupant of the leased land. 
Bzampies of Such an arrangement was made, for example, with the togaoba 
'"^ 'of Fort Ooloogchat, who administered the mountain region extend- 
ing from the frontier of the Russian province of Fergana to the 
exit from the mountains at Ejtshgar, and who had under him 
more than ten small posts. 

In return for the maintenance of from 700 to 850 djigiia, who 
composed the garrisons of these posts, the togaoba collected a 
fixed tax from the sparse population of nomad Kirghiz, that 
wandered over the district under his rule. In like manner the 
Beks of E[ashgar, Aksu, Ehotan, Yarkend and other places, who 
held their provinces imder the same system of tenure, were 
obliged to maintain a fixed number of aa/rbazaia and of djigUa. 
TbasyBtamone The latter method of raising soldiers was very hard upon 

o' ODpvaflBion* 

those who served, since they received no fixed remuneration but 
just what their masters were pleased to give them. Indeed they 
very often were hungry because they received no pay, and were 
burdened with field aind various domestic works. 
Thetroopa In the towns and at the detached posts the troops occupied 

barracks. These took the form of detached blocks (hoorgcmdiia). 
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Each block comprised several hots, surrounded by a common 
walL Around these blocks were built rows of smaller huts^ 
which were also occupied ; ten men lived in each hut. Certain 
blocks were made over to the families of the soldiers^ the soldiers 
themselves occupying other quarters. The divisions of the blocks 
were kept dean, but the detached huts were dirty, hot and 
too confined for the number of people occupying them. The 
married quarters were respected, and no one was allowed to 
enter them without invitation. Before the barrack sjrstem was 
introduced, the soldiers used to live in small and very light tents 
made of mata ; ten occupied one tent. In the town of Eoorlii^ 
we saw a camp of from 2,600 to 3,000 picked soldiers of Yakoob 
Bek. In the months of December, January and February, they 
were still in tents with 10 and 11 degrees of frost on the ground. 
They had scarcely any fuel and an insufficiency of warm cloth- 
ing. Their beds consisted of a small quantity of straw covered 
over with felt Another felt served as a general covering for all 
the occupants of one tent. When in barracks the soldiers were tiie aoidien 
occupied daUy, Fridays excepted, with their drill. Their parades ^"^ ««"p^- 
lasted from 5 to 11 o'clock in the day. After the parade, they 
were kept fit>m 1 to 2 hours under arms waiting for their 
dinners. Sometimes after dinner parades were instituted, but 
as a rule the soldier's time after dinner was taken up with work- 
ing in the State fields, orchards, or workshops and with various 
domestic duties. They had but little leisure time at their dis- ^^^ |^„ 
poeaL Leave from barracks lay with the superior officers. On J^JSl '''''' 
Fridays afl the troops assembled at the principal mosque to^i^«jr^ 
attend the Bjotma-Ncmaa or Friday's prayer. JKTwpi' 

Disciplinary punishments, as imposed on the Eashgarian DiMipUnvy 
soldier, took the form of arrest and of flogging with rods or^ ^ 

leathern thongs. 
The powers conferred on the several officers to inflict punish- P<nr«ri oonltf- 

•^ rod on tli6 Bo^ 



ments were not clearly defined. In this particular, complete yeni offlicm to 
license reigned. For criminal offences those who served in the menta not de- 
army were subject to trial according to the ordinances of the cHmimii 



iS*anat as interpreted by the JToa^M. For a first offence, say for jJ«;-;«^ 
stealing, detention in prison was awarded ; for a second, severing 2£^^' ^ 
of the arm at the wrist ; for a third, death. 
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Capiui panUh- Capital pumslmient, in spite of the prevailing opinion to the 
reMrt![!irt/i]i Contrary, was rarely resorted to in Kashgaria. Death by hanging 
DMtif b^ng. was the method most generally followed. Gallows^ for a number 
^u>nrof ^^ persons varying in size according to the extent of the town 
m«iL * '*""'***" or village, were erected everywhere in the most conspicuoos 

places. These generally were the first object that met the eye 

on entering a town or large village. 
Before concluding the account of the condition of the Eash- 

garian soldiers I will here introduce some statements of different 

persons which I have recorded, 
sutements re- During our stay at Fort Ooloogchat, one of the soldiers at« 

ffsrdiDff the 

oondition of the tached to our oscort told us that he was a native of the town 

soldier. of Ehotau; that seven years before he had been pressed into 

the service ; and that during the whole of that time he had 

been detained at Fort Ooloogchat. His family was at Khotan. 

Throughout his previous service he had not once received any 

Retiont of the pay. According to the statement of this man, the rations of the 

ookM^eiMt. garrison of Ooloogchat consisted of two cakes, of which they 

ate one in the morning and kept the other for dinner. Two 

sheep were killed evey day for the men's dinner. One of 

these the togsobas and yuz-baahis kept for themselves ; of the 

other they made a broth mixed with peas for the whole garrison 

consisting of from 70 to 80 men with their fsmiilies and about 

100 unmarried soldiers ; the married men set aside their portions 

of this broth in separate cups. 

Uniforms and The uuiform and arms furnished from the State workshops 

arms famished , . *^ <• -rr i • 

by the State and stoies m the town of Kashgar were very irregularly served 

very irregular- ^ ^ 

ly servea oat OUu 

Portion of the The togBohos Only issued a part of the pay due to the 

soldiers pay i,. 

only issaed. SOldiers. 

Garrison dis- The greater portion of the mrrison was discontented and of 

c>>ntented. «^ * o 

opinion that the people were better off under the Chinese. Under 
them the soldiers at any rate did not suffer. Only the Andijana 
and the inhabitants of Pskent (Takoob Bek's birthplace) lived 
well, it was said; under the present regime. 

KosSan'ttfri. ^^ ^^^ 7^^ ^^7^> *^^ persoufl who had fled to Russian 
to*S»riKMh *' ^^^'^'y ^®^ made over to the Kashgar authorities by Musul- 
nriaa author- m^^ Bil, chief of the Sartlar tribe of Eara-Eirghiz, subjects of 
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Rassia, who wander over both sides of the Terek-Davan {mss. The Sartin tribe of 
offenders were executed and Musuhnan BiX received a reward '^^^ 
from the Eashgarian authorities. 
A little before this two persons were cut to pieces by order of other persom 

punislied for 

the togsoba for attempting to escape. Although the togsoba had ettempdiig to 
no right to inflict capital punishment, he was allowed to so act 
by the personal will of Takoob Bek. 

Certain soldiers^ forming the garrison of the town of Eashgar, Qarrieon of the 
related that Aldash-Datkha^ Hakim of that town, kept his gur in the tune 
soldiers (to the number of 800) almost in the same condition as that of Ooioog- 
those of the togaoba of Ooloogchat^ viz,, without pay. 

Shkokoff, a Russian agent, who had lived for a long time in TeeUmony of 
the town of Eashgar, said that neither Eashgarian soldiers nor Boeiianegent 
officers ever appeared as purchasers in the bazaar, and that after KMilg^f^ 
their uniform had been issued, they would sell it and also their 
poskteena and boots for a mere song and remain themselves in 
a tattered condition. 

On our return journey from Eoorlia to Eoocha^ we travelled story of e ^fS- 
for several marches in company with a djigiiyt^ native of Tar- ferkend.^ 
kend. This man, amongst many interesting particulars relating 
to recent collisions between the Eashgarians and the Chinese, 
told us that he had served for five years in succession at 
the advanced posts. During this period, he received two doth 
kaftans and 25 tevkgaa (2 raublea and 50 kopaikaa, 68. 3d.) 
Rations had never been issued, and the soldiers at Eoonya-Toor- 
fim had sometimes been obliged to beg alma On account of 
sickness he had been permitted to go to Yarkend, but only on 
condition that he joined the garrison of that town. They gave 
him money to buy a mule to take the place of the horse which 
he had lost, and on this animal he rode with us. They took from 
him the powder and the bullets of his flint musket, which he 
carried, leaving him but two charges for the road. To admit 
of the unhindered progress of this man to Yarkend, he had been 
frumished with a pass and a paper showing that he had the right 
to procure provender for his mule at the stations on his route. 

Beyond the town of Eoocha we met another man on leave The etorr eor- 
who was returning to Yarkend on foot, with his flint musket another men 
on his shoulder. He corroborated what his comrade had said. jJSS^ ^ 
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Information During all OUT hftlts in the several towns of Kashgaria, they 

the soldiers of fuinished US with a gaard of Elashgarian soldiers to wait on us 

guards which as a mark of respect At first they would speak boastfully of 

to^he Rossian ^^ir condition and talk of the liberality of Takoob Bek, ex- 

^ *^^' aggerating the pay and allowances which they received ; but on 

closer acquaintance with us, they would become more open, and, 

as a rule, bitterly complained of their fate and of the evil deeds 

of their officers. 

Attendance of Our attendance at the training of the Eashgarian army relates 

of the Koasian to the towns of E^ashgar, Aksu, Eoocha and Bai. At Eoorlia, 

psndes^f the notwithstanding the considerable force which was there station- 

troopT^^^ ed during the period of our stay, we never once witnessed a 

parade. 
Kamber and At Eashgar, where there were upwards of 5,000 men, the train- 
anch parades, lug went on on the most systematic manner. Every day at 
5 o'clock in the morning all the soldiers were drawn up in front 
of their barracks. Twice a week the several branches of the 
service paraded together on a large field facing the town of 
Yangi-Shar. Four times a week all the troops in turn took 
part in target practice, and thus each branch of the service had 
the chance of attending this practice once or twice a week. 

Up to a recent date the training of the Eashgarian troops 
was on a system which was a mixture of Afghan, English (as 
taught by Hindoos) and Russian, with changes that had been 
introduced by Takoob Bek himself. Of late years Turkish in- 
structors had appeared, who took the training into their own 
hands, with the exception of that of two tdbora of red aarbaaais, 
who adhered to the old system of training. The new instructors 
introduced new forms only, leaving the essence of the matter 
what it was before. 

With regard to the infantry, the new training inculcated the 
manual exercise, especial skill in preserving an unbroken front, 
and in marching. The cavalry were taught changes of front, 
to ride past at the walk and at the trot, column of threes and 
sixes and dismounted exercise. Extended order for the infantry, 
the attack and outpost duty for the cavalry, did not enter 
into the course of training. Neither was any attention paid to 
manoeuvres over mixed ground or to the complex evolutions of 
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the several branches of the service. For the teaching of such 
it would have been necessary to await the arrival of other in- 
structors more skilled and possessed of knowledge than those 
sent by the Turka 

In order to make the reader better acquainted both with the Aoooant of the 
character of the training and with the Eashgarian troops, whose wlmMM^by 
occupations we had opportunities of witnessing, I give below |2Ihg«MBid 
an account of some of the manoeuvres which I saw in the towns •"^ Koo«h«. 
of Eashgar, Bai and Eoocha. 

Amongst other occasions, I happened to attend a parade of the Pande of the 
Eashgarian army near Fort Tangi-Shar on the tSh'ZlSS> ^^"^^^ ^^^"^ 

This parade took place on a piece of ground, two versta (1 Jrd shar. "*^*' 
miles) long and about a verst (}rds mile) wide. This extent was 
bounded on the south by a portion of the walls of Yangi-Shar 
and on the east by the Igiz canaL 

The troops, to the number of about 3,000, were drawn up in 
a large square, the northern face of which was formed by 
cavalry (two tabors or 16 tdhima), the western and southern by 
infantry (three tahors or 24 boolvJca, with eight guns). On the 
eastern face were red san^bazais with eight guns and four tdki/ma 
or half a tabor of cavalry. About 400 Chinese were drawn up in 
front of the cavalry on the northern &ce and the same number 
of Doongans in front of the infantry on the western face. Both 
were armed with tadfoors. All ,the troops were faced towards 
the interior of the square. In the centre stood Takoob Bek's 
son, Bek Eooli Bek, with his staff, consiBting of an instructor, 
a few yuz-bashia and rruM/rams, The latter, young boys of 
from 15 to 17 years of age, performed the duties of aide-de- 
camp. At the most conspicuous part were the red sarbazais 
formed in column of eight booluke with eight guns. An Afghan, 
by name Jamadar Parmanatchi, commanded this column. 

The red aa^baaais were dressed in long red and green doth DreM of the 

^ . 3 m red wrfrfww'fc 

haftans reaching to within a short distance of the ground and 
greatly interfering with their movements. To the wide leathern 
belts which they wore hung several cartridge boxes. Ohawbara 
of a yellow colour had gone out of wear. On their heads they 
had conical hats with fiir trimming made of the skin of the 
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Buasian otter. The greater portion of the anna which they 

carried were Enfield rifles fitted with bayonets, but we also saw 

a small number of firearms of local manufacture. 

FoniiAUon of These aarbazaia were in boolfika numerically very weak, Le., 

they were composed of 15 instead of 30 files. The eight guns 

attached to this body reminded us of Russian 18-pounder howit- 

CanUgM of zers. Some of them were only 12-pounder guns. The carriages 

•tfOMiy made of these guns had the appearance of being strongly made 

^JnBioihip. although of rough workmanship. Some were painted green. 

piiMi'oii th<r '^^ fi^i^ rested on their carriages by means of trunnions after 

eftrriagv. ^^^ English fashion and each was drawn by two horses. The 

Number of ^^^^ o^ ®cuih gun was composed of five footmen^ who carried no 

Md^ ga&T'^ arms at all, and of two horsemen. 

Arrangoment The guns were placed at intervals between the booluka, so 

of tho inuifl. 

that the whole eight were on the left fiank. Taking their orders 
from Jamadar Parmanatehi, all the manoeuvres of this tabai\ 
both infantry and artillery, went on simultaneously. 
Sqaare forma- fhe first formation of the red sarbazaia that we saw was the 

tion of the red »« * m 

mrbasau. square. The front liaoe was made up of four booluka and five 
guns, the rear face of two booluks and one gun, and the flank 
fikces of one booluk and one gun each. The flank and rear 
fiuses were formed of the booluks deployed into line with the 
guns in the middla' This oiiginal formation was, however, 
considerably varied according to the several words of com- 
mand given by Jamadar Parmanatehi. Sometimes the front 
rank would double to the right and left of the front face, form- 
ing a sort of screen for it. At other times the size of the square 
would be increased by sending the rear rank of the front fisuie 
to prolong the flank faces. Sometimes again the size of the 
square would be decreased by taking the two booluks at the 
ends of the front face and by placing them on the flank and 
rear, thus making those faces four deep instead of two. During 
the manoeuvres the guns were moved by the hand, the carriages 
being left inside the square. When the square was moved for- 
ward or backward or to the flanks, the guns were again placed 
on their carriages, and this operation was performed in a rapid 
manner. 
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When firing; was going on from all sides of the square, the Working of the 
men worked fairiy well together. After firing, however, they did ing. 
not load with regolarity. They were taught to do so as if all 
had quiokshootinff rifles when suoh was not the case. After SkirmUiMrt 

^ o * * .sent oat to 

the firing from square had taken place, small bodies of men cover the front 
were sent out. These, after moving slowly forward, covered 
the finont, preserving intervals between themselves. The firing 
of these skirmishers was carried out by command of Jamadar 
Parmanatchi. 

The square appeared to be Jamadar Parmanatchi's principal Tb« "^"Yfa^ 
form of instruction of the red sarbcuifais, to whom he gave the of inetroctioa 

of the red far- 

words of command in the Afghan language. The same manceu- ftocott. 
vres were repeated several times. 

Besides the square the Barbazaia carried out deployments, 9^i^ '^""*~ 
moved to the firont and rear and formed oolunm of companies. 
The description of column most used was that which preserved 
the wheeling distance. In these movements the guns were on 
the right flanks of the booluJca. The pace in marching was very 
short, and the men started with the left foot AU the move- 
ments were very slow, but regular as to pace and step, and the 
intervals beween the boohika were preserved. 

Whilst Jamadar Parmanatchi was drilling his tabor he was The ▼Arioas 

^ oftlls eoonded 

attended by a bugler on foot, who sounded very skilfully the by a bngier. 
various calls. These reminded us of our own bugle sounda 
The manoeuvres' of the red aarbazais had no connection with '^^ "If^* 

▼res of ine 

those of the other portions of the force assembled. In like f«i»^ bodies 

^ independent 

manner, these several portions all drilled independently. one of the 

The rest of the infantry made up into 24 booluka or three Bek Kooiwi 
tabors, was drilled under the guidance of Bek Codwi Bek. His ^,^il^^^u 
orders were conveyed to the men by the Turkish instructor, who ^ ^""'•n*'/* 
flew about from one end of the field to the other on his sorry 
steed like one asphyxiated with the fumes of charcoal 

These three tabora were composed of recruits, of whom there The three 
were 30 file in each hooluk, ie,, they formed a body just conpoMd of 
double the number of red aarbagaia. Two of these tabora were '^'^^^ 
being drilled together and the other by itself 

The uniform of the soldiers consisted of ordinary khalata of Uniform of the 
embroidered mata with the ends let into yellow charnbara, belts 
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with walletg, like those worn by the red aarbazaia. Amongst the 
firearms was noticeable a very great assortment Apparently, 
flint muskets predominated. The eight gons in the possession of 
the artillery were inferior in respect of mana£acture and equip- 
ment to those attached to the red sokrbazais. 

The movements were carried out in coliimnfl by boohika with 
intervab somewhat greater than the firont of such boohiks. In 
these movements the men were not always in step, but they 
moved with regularity. The booluka closed and opened out on 
the march, halted and deployed fairly well and in good order. 
The aarbazaia held their rifles on the right shoulder, the small 
of the butt resting on the nape of the neck with the arm nearly 
outstretched. 

The training of the recruits was confined to working together 
in closed ranks. It was apparent that the standard at which 
they had arrived was not a high one. 

The infantry words of command, with the exception of those 
given to the red ectrbazaisj were in the Turkish language. As 
we have observed above, those addressed to the red aaaiazaiB 
were in the Afghan tongue. 

The cavalry that we saw consisted of nine separate bodies, 
corresponding to our squadrons, and aotnias. Eight of these 
manoeuvred together and two separately. 

Each aotnia was divided into two troops containing from 
15 to 16 files apiece. These troops bore the designation of 
taki/ms, eight of which went to form a tcbbar. Altogether two 
and-srhalf tahora attended the parade. 

The cavalry were dressed in khcdata of various colours with the 
skirts let into chcmbara. Their armament consisted of firearms, 
principally percussion, with fixed bayonets and of swords. 
Amongst the firearms were some breech-loadenk The men slung 
their firearms round their necks. The drawn swords which we 
saw in possession of the officers were of very good quality. 

The cavalry hoi*ses were good and well-fed. Most of them 
were kardbaira, i,e.f a cross between the Eokan argamak — a 
breed of stallion — and the Elrghiz mare. 

The cavalry manoeuvres were confined to the formation of 
columns of threes and of taihiTaa^ and to the movements of such 
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oolumiiB at a walk and at the trot. The distance between the 
several bodies was sometimes more sometimes less. Circling was 
performed in fair order. The flank, which formed the pivot in the 
circle, moved on its own ground, whilst the outer flank increased 
its pace. The men sat firmly in their saddles ; nevertheless, in 
every movement one or two of them fell These having re- 
mounted each time overtook their comrades. Neither the attack, 
nor dismounted drill, nor skirmishing, was practised although 
the men had been taught the second form of exercise. At the end 
of the parade the cavalry moved past us by taJd/ma ; these were 
commanded by Moolla Eabool, yemvl-^yuzAKuikij a native of the 
town of Andijan. After him followed several officers at the 
head of the taJdms^ who saluted with their swords. 
Besides the infimtry and cavalry, the Chinese and Doongan chinete and 

taifooTchia were being drilled on the same parade ground. Oiusif^Mt. 

the training of this kind of soldiery we will speak below. 

The parade of all the troops terminated with a discharge of The whole 

blank cartridges. The aides-de-camp of the Bek-Bqtcha ^ now wlOi a dis- 

galloped in every direction and soon all the troops were formed up ^Sndgs. 

in line. The cavahry were at some paces in rear of the in£Emtry« 

The guns were placed in between the baoltika of infantry. 
At a signal from the Bek-Batcha all the troops opened fire. The trooM fire 

During this the front rank of the red aa/rbazaia knelt down, ^ '^°*^ 

and the cavalry fired over the heads of the infantry. 
The guns were discharged as often as possible without aiming Method of 

« ^ i_ J flrinff off the 

before each round. ganij: 

The infiuitry, except the red aarbazaia, fired slowly. Their siowne« of 

pieces were then lowered to the ground and the charges pressed fiie. 

home with the ramrod. In the case of the fiint muskets the 

powder dropped about and was strewn over the regiment. 
A deafening and disorderly fire continued for about ten ?''^^^|f^ 

minutes. It then ceased almost in one moment at a signal given 

by the Bek-Batcha. 
During the parade silence was preserved, which was broken Sti«nee is pra- 

only by the violent shouting of the officers. It was only after 

the firing that talking in the ranks was heard. 

* Ai Bek Kocdwi Bek WM ealledL-^ilfrtibr. 
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of the Bnaiian 
Smbaaaj 
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barraeka of 
the Kaah- 
garian troopa. 



The number of soldiers present at the parade was approxi- 
mately as follows : — 

Hen. 
1. 3 tabi>r8 or 24 booluks of infantry, with from 28 

to 30 files apiece ... ••• ... 1|€00 

1 ta!»r or 8 booluks of red sarhazais, with 15 
files in each ... ... ••. 800 



Total namber of men in the foar idbars of infantry ... 1,900 



2. 2^ tabors or 20 bookiJn of caTalry, with 14 files 
in esoh ••• ••• ... 

8. 16 gnns with 32 files and about 80 drirers 
4. Chinese and Doongan taifoarehiSy aboot 400 of 
each 



••• 



700 
100 

800 



Total number of men ••• 8,500 



▲rrangement 
of the bac- 
racka 



As a whole, the parade presented a very pretty and picturesque 
scene, but firom a militaiy point of view it was completely 
unintelligible. 

I will finish by an observation which characterises Eash- 
garian manners. During the parade many of the inhabitants 
had collected to look on. These persons were let alone for a 
long time, when suddenly, by somebody's order, several of the 
mounted boys (rnakhra/ms) rode at them and b^;an to drive the 
people off the ground. One man was even struck with the 
buttend of a firearm, and two or three others were kicked by 
the horses and fell to the ground. 

On the ^ November 1876, we rode out to inspect the barracks 
and toattend the private parade of the red wrbazcm. These bar- 
racks are situated a short distance fiom Fort Tangi-Shar, and 
abouta t»r8< (}rds mile) firom the house occupied by the Embassy. 
The commandant of the red earhazais, Jamadar Farmanatdii, met 
us at the gates, and after the usual comjriiments, conducted us to 
his oflkial residence. The barracks, which were occupied by the 
tabor of red sarbazais, and by the men attached to the eight 
guns that we saw on the previous parade, were divided into four 
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sectiona or blocks built in lines one behind the other. In front and of the 
of the first block the gans were arranged under a canopy, the ^"'* 
crew of each gun being drawn up in firont of it Under a 
canopy were also placed three mortars of local manufacture. 
One of these threw a shell of about 70 lbs., and the other a 
shell of something under 18 lbs. At the flanks and rear of this hou of the 
block and of the others there were small huts which were oocu- Midieie. 
pied by the soldiers and their families. These huts were 
kept very dean. At all four blocks were seated rows of Atutode of the 
soldiers with their firearms on their shoulders and with their tiie inepecaou 
eyes fixed on the ground. The greater portion of their fire- umcks. 
arms were muzzle-loading rifles bearing the Tower-mark. 

Long cloth kaftans^ in many cases much worn, left the neck Ckthiog. 
and part of the breast open and bare. 

Boots of goatskin, which were much trodden down. FooteoreriDge. 

The appearance of the soldiers, amongst whom we leisurely Unattnustive 
passed, was not attractive. These men were in their prime, and the soidien. 
yet they looked haggard and ill rather than healthy. It may 
be affirmed without mistake that the average age of the soldiers 
whom we saw was fix>m 80 to 35. There were several younger 
men, but there were also old men of 60. About a hundred 
Afghans and Hindoos and several Doongans could be distin- 
guished from the others, who were natives of the country. The 
commandant of the w/fbaaaAst Jamadar Parmanatchi, was, accord- 
ing to his own statement, 73. He was yet a vigorous old man, of Jamadar 
middle height, slim and with a slight stoop, with an energetic *™*°^ 
and very agreeable expression of countenance. During his mili- 
tary career he had served for 60 years in the Sikh army, and had 
fought with them against the English. He had then set out to 
seek his fortunes in Central Asia. Having entered the Eokan 
army he fought against the Bussians at Chemkent, and finally, 
when the Bussians occupied Tashkent^ he came to Eashgaria, 
where by his military capacity he won the fiivour of Yakoob 
Bek. He was considered the commandant of the Eaahgarian 
artillery, although he had only eight guns under his com- 
mand. 

When he was laahka/r-houiii, he commanded from eight to 
ten standards (about 4,000 men) of infantry and cavalry. 
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Jamadar Fannanatchi had, he said, eleven wounds. He 
nevertheless enjoyed good health. 
HiB aaiform. His Uniform consisted of a kafta/n, of fine English red doth 
fastened with silver clasps on his breast, a wide girdle, orna- 
mented with round silver-plates, from this hung a sword of the 
best quality. At the back of his belt was placed a revolver, on 
the piston system, probably Colt's. On his head he had a coni- 
cal-shaped hat of violet coloured velvet trimmed with marten's 
fur. 
HiB offieiai The ofBdal residence of Jamadar Fannanatchi was a four- 

storied house, in which his staff also Uved. On the halls were 
hung firearms of different kinds, double-barrelled flint muskets 
and one breech-loader. 
Private jMnd« After the usual dxitiaT-'kluin had been offered to us in 
Pamumatohra Jamadar Farmanatchi's house, we requested him to show us 
^ a private parade of his soldiers. Accordingly there soon ap- 

peared at the first block of barracks about 70 6aflA)azais with 
** ordered arms." On the word ' silence ' the whole came to 
attention, drew their heads back, threw out their chests and 
The '^manual slightly shu£9[ed their feet On the word ''arms at ease'' 
ezerciM. ^ threw up their pieces together to the left shoulder, seized 
the butt with stretched out arm and '' presented," and '' ordered 
arms" in a manner very similar to that practised by Russian 
soldiers.^ After the manual exercise was over they shewed us 
Wbeeiiiigand some wheeling and marching past Wheeling on one foot, the 
"^^St^ mrbaaaia rabed the other somewhat high whilst marking time 
on the ground. On the word '' slow march " the first steps were 
made on the ground by marking time. The movement forward 
was made with the left foot In marking time the legs were 
raised very high with the bend of the knee almost directly 
at right angles. The pace was very short The body was 
held erect with the head slightly raised. The movements, 
with some exceptions, were made in time and with the head 
erect The ranks were composed of sections with firom five to 
ten men in each. The right was the directing fiank of the 

* In thiB motioii the bayonets of the rifles stood out more from the dumlder 
than with JU^^^Amth^* 
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sections. In breaking into sections it was evident tiiat they 

took especial care to confuse each part of the movement. Wish* 

ing to show off, the Jamadar rapidly changed the formation, Extraordinary 

daring which his men circled round him, made leaps, stmck their aome of the 

feet together and went through a number of antics. This part ^''^®°^'~' 

of the parade reminded us of a dance. It became so mixed up 

that at last the sa/rbcuma, without crowding, beat each other on 

the neck and exchanged abuse. A certain yua-baahi got parti- a ^m-batki 

cularly angry, and several times struck those men who had lost ^^euouT 

their places hard blows with the butt-end of a musket. An 

Afghan, who played the clarionet^ and who, though in attendance An Afghan 

on the Jamadar, was in a tattered khalat, considered himself an theJamadar 

authority whose duty it was to control matters. This person, ^*^ *^* "*"*• 

perceiving the confusion that was going on in the formation^ ran 

hither and thither freely bestowing his blows. 

Having seen a parade of the infantry we begged them to An artillery 
show us an artillery parade. After repeated refusals, the Jama- ^"^^^ 
dar at length agreed and directed the two end guns to be moved 
out from under the canopy and the gunners to form up in their 
places. The guns were bronze smoothbores of local manufacture. DeseripUon of 
One was an 18-pounder, and the other a 12-pounder, but both the carriages, 
were much shorter than Russian guns. The carriages were of 
the naval pattern ; one of them was painted green. The raising 
mechanism consisted of a screw fastened strongly to the sides of 
the carriage. The thread of this screw was let into the breaibh 
part of the gun. The wheels of the carriage were roughly made, 
but strong ; they had thick tires.^ 

The gunners were variously dressed^ some were in black Clothing of the 
woollen kaftana, others were dressed like the aarbazaie. The^^*^°°^^ 
uniform of aU was dirty. 

At each gun stood seven men, of whom two or three had Grew and 
swords of different patterns in steel scabbards. From five to gona. 
six men, forming the escort, were armed with muzzle-loaders. 



> Theae tires were fastened on with nailB on the CSiineie pattern. The heads 
of these naila were ooazae and aagnlar, pcofeoted oat a good deal, and impeded 
the progren of the oaiziaga The same kind of tires are used for the wheels of 
araboi, or tilted oarts.— ^«^A^. 
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Dtitribution Of the seven men who formed the grin's crew, one carried 
^ ^' the sponge, one the match, one the charge, one was the man 
who placed the charge in the gun, one stood with the needle 
to prick the chaige (the same -fired the charge or inserted the 
fuse). Finally two men, apparently orderlies, took no part in the 
proceedings at alL 

Nature of Uie The parade consisted in going through the motion of loading 
and firing. All the numbers went through their work fietirly weU 
by word of command. The loading was carried out with much 
shouting. The numbers ran out and ran back with jumps and 
great gesticulation. 

tfanner of The man with the sponge especially distinguished himself in 

this respect Qenerally speaking, the loading was performed in 
the same way as we used to carry it out not long ago when we 
had smooth-bore guns. It was difficult to keep firom smiling at 
the comic zeal which accompanied each movement. 

Distaress of the After ten rounds the gun's crew appeared to be completely out 

l^nn tf crew 

after firing ten of breattl. 

Change of By command of the Jamadar the numbers were now changed, 

numbers, ^^^ ^^ loading Continued, although less skill and some confusion 

were apparent A change was made five times until each man 

had performed the duties of each number. 
AwkwardneM It chanced that one old gunner, to whose lot it fell to carry 

of a gunner 

and rage of the the sponge, put all the rest out This awkwardness, completely 
thereat. unexpected, so enraged the Jamadar, that he pulled out his sword 

and with curses rushed on the offender. The poor fellow, pale 
with fright, expected to be struck. Happily the matter termi- 
nated with threats only. 
Amenities of Another time one of the men struck a gaping comrade on the 
neck with the linstock. The latter took the linstock when it 
came to his turn, and darted to his place with an air of offended 
dignity. When the time came to load, thinking it a good 
opportunity, he turned tpwards the man who had touched him, 
and who was now carrying the charge and struck him full in 
the&ce. 
End of the Having carried out the process of loading an indefinite num- 

^^'^^^ ber of times, Jamadar Parmanatchi at length informed us that 

the parade was at an end. 
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Some days after this, viz., on the y^. November, we chanced p*F*^« <>' *^« 

•^ *®'»i Chiiiese troops. 

to see in Eashgar a parade of the Chinese troops. They took 
us past the gates of Fort Yangi-Shar to the quarter occupied by 
the Chinese soldiers. From afar a quantity of standards shew- 
ed us the spot where the taifoorchis were drawn up. We rode 
out to a vast and well-cleared square, the rear face of which 
was occupied by a line of troopa In firont of them was a 
canopy under which DaUui the commandant of the Chinese 
troops, awaited us. In the middle of the square were the bands- 
men. On our approach, Dalai came out to meet us and invited 
us to take our seats on the carpets which had been spread under 
the canopy. Dalai was a decrepit old man of 66 years of age. ^^^h ^^ ^ 

*''^ * .f -o commandant 

He had no hair on his face except a straffi^ling grey beard. His of the ciiiiMfle 

* , ^^^ . . troops of 

countenance was of the characteristic Chinese wrinkled type. Kasligaria. 
He had on a rich l^haJlaA of green silk trimmed with fur, warm 
yellow trousers with fur lining, and a conical hat made of some 
thick material. On his knees as he sat on the carpet lay a 
double-barrelled gun of inferior quality. A SLashgarian youth 
acted as interpreter. Two or three Chinese of from 16 to 18, 
with small parti-coloured flags in their hands, acted as aides^ 
de-camp, and carried his orders to the troops. 

About 13 years before, Dalai commanded the Chinese gar- DaUPs pre- 
rison in the town of Elashgar, where, on the outbreak of the re- ^^^^ ^ ^' 
bellion against his Government, he shut himself up in the cita- 
del (Yangi-Shar). Yakoob Bek laid siege to the citadel, but, per- 
ceiving the want of success that attended his endeavours to take 
the place, he entered into negotiations with Dalai, who, at the 
price of treachery and the change of his religion, purchased his 
own life, for, during the subsequent storming of the citadel, he, 
with his accomplices, went over to the side of Yakoob Bek, 
whilst the Arnban of Easghar, with those Chinese who remain- 
ed faithful, heroically blew himself up into the air. 

At first Dalai*8 position was not a particularly good one, but His position 
afterwards, having become Yakoob Bek's brother-in-law, he began Si* J*^^< 
to be treated with some respect, which was, however, only super- ^ ^^ 
fieiaL 

29 
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Having partaken, according to castom/ of the inevitable das- 
ta^-khan, which on this occasion consisted of numerous Chinese 
dishes, we set out for the right flank of the troops, along whose 
front we then passed. The taifoora to the number of about 200 
were placed within an even line of propa The men who served 
them sat two on each side. Standard-bearers, with large three- 
cornered flags of coloured materials, were distributed among each 
set of Ave taifoara, and they also sat in a straight line. Neither 
the men serving the taifoars nor the standard-bearers had any 
sort of weapon. Behind the taifoors there was a line of sharp- 
shooters, one for each taifoar, armed with ordinary flint muskets. 
These men had about 20 square-shaped flags, which were intended 
to frighten the enemy's horses. 

Five taifoors composed a section, on the right flank of which 
sat an under-officer armed with a flint musket Some of the 
sections^ however, had on their right flanks yuz-bashia, who were 
armed with double-barrelled rifles and swords. 

As we passed along the front we were struck with the 
plain, and often ugly faces of the soldiers who were seated 

before us. 

Pure Chinese predominated, but Kachvra^ or mixed breeds 
entered largely into the number of the men whom we were 
inspecting. (They call the ofispring of a marriage between a 
Eashgarian and a Chinese woman a Kachir.) The leaders 
of tens and the yuohbashU were principally such. Amongst the 
soldiers were some very young men, almost boys, and likewise 
some old men. As a rule, moreover, the men were younger than 
the infantry, and especiaUy than the red Barbazaia. 

The uniform of these Chinese soldiers produced an impression 
not less dull than did their fSetces. Only a small portion of them 
had on new wadded hhalaia, embroidered with chekraen} The 
greater number had old worn and torn khaiate of mata. Their 
foot coverings — Chinese shoes (cloth with leathern soles) — ^were 
much trodden down. The headdresses were conspicuous for 



■ Properly ipesldng the wacd ilgniflwi a mule. — AmJUfr^ 
' A cotton web of local maniifMtare^ very durable.— ^«tA^. 
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their variety. Those who wore ekdcfmen kkalata had conical 
hats trimmed witii fiir. 

The majority, however, had only a piece of maia which was 
fisistened round the head, so that the folds protruded over the 
ears. Some had for a headdress a conicalnshaped cap of some 
striped material which reminded us of ancient head-pieces. 

Of the four men who formed the crew of each taifoar, one OfficM of the 
had a belt filled with about ten wooden cartridges. The second th?mw"of ^ 
was the sponger out ; the sponge was an iron rod with a bundle *^^ ^/<^- 
of hair tied to the end. Numbers three and four had to carry 
the taifaar and to form themselves into a sort of carriage when 
it was fired off. Not long ago, the Chinese troops presented a ^m^^^ 
much more original appearance. They were dressed in Chinese troops, 
cloaks, with wide sleeves, and wore armour and tiger sldns in 
order to frighten the enemy's horses. 

The escort of the taifoore were spearmen and pikemen. With Bwoit of the 
the troops were many flags of various siaes and shapes. The *'^^' 
band consisted of a large number and of different sorts of 
instruments. 

Yakoob Bek turned all the Chinese soldiers whom he cap- Takoob Bek*8 
tured in war into Mussulmans, gave them a native dress and thcTalinMe 
formed bodies of taifoorckia of all who had been spearmen and tCr^i^^v. 
pikemen. Of the Chinese musical instruments he retained the 
drum and the tambourine only. 

The parade commenced with the signal ^ to rise." At a sign Commenee- 
from Dalai the drummer gave one roll on his drum. All the parade, 
men th^i got up, placed their ta/ifoars on their shoulders and 
prepared to move off. 

Dalai now took from one of his aides-deHUunp two small flags. Movements 
of which there appeared to be six shapes. He held one flag up ^S[|^ fu^^ 
in the air and placed the other behind him. On this signal, 
half of the taifoorckia went to the light and half to the left, 
and keeping their right and left shoulders forward, began to 
deploy from both flanks into two lines. At the head of each 
line a standard was carried. Behind this marched five tm/oor- 
(Jiia in single fila Then there was another standard followed 
by another set of five taifoorckia, and so on. The commanders 
of tens and of hundreds marched on the flanks of their respee- 
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idve oomnuuicls. The escort and its flags remained stationaiy. 
Method of Qn the inarch a taafoor was placed on the shoulders of every 

carrying the if * tr 

iaifoon. two men, the foremost of whom held it with a doth fisistened 
round the barrel. This cloth was not removed when the taifoor 
was discharged, so that the aim must have been interfered with. 
During the inarch the pace was marked at intervals by the dull 
beating of a drum. On arriving at the spot where the band 
stood, the lines of taifoorckis wheeled to the ri^t and left, so 
as to clear the obstacle, again closed in and continued the move- 
Chftrncter of mcnt This manoeuvre, on account of its measured pace and 
"Z^Lt^ the monotonous beating of the drum, put one in mind of a 
funeral procession rather than of a military movement When 
the mancduvre was to terminate, Dalai lowered the arm which 
held the flag up in the air. 
Method Whenever those in rear got out of step, the drummer would, 

il^B^ttfiiiff proper by DalM's order, sound the pace, whereupon all quickened the 
i!^L^chi^ig^^^ s^P to the proper time. The taps on the drum gradually 
became more rapid, until at last a roll was beaten. This was 
the signal for those who were not in their places to double 
up. 
Nmtnre of other The seooud manoBuvre consisted of a movement forward, back- 
moTemen . ^^^ ^^^ j|^ ^^ advance of the sharpshooters. The attack was 
made sometimes with and sometimes without firing. In either 
case, each set of five ta/ifow'chia inarched in single file preserv- 
ing the dressing. The sharpshooters, who had formed up in 
rear, as soon as the taifoordds were halted, ran forward and 
covered the front. Tn front of the skirmishers again ran a 
number of Chinese whose -business it was to wave flags in a 
frantic manner. On the signal ' flre ' (which referred only to 
the sharpshooters) the sharpshooters delivered their fire, and thidn 
on the signal ' retire ' they shouted and brandished their fire- 
arms. The Chinese who were in front of the line of sharp- 
shooters lay down, but continued to wave their flags in a still 
more frantic manner. The idea was that an attack of cavalry 
had been beaten back. 

■ 

pontion of the When the main body of the taifoorcMs advanced firing, half 
^i^ain^ were halted for a few seconds to fire ; this done, they advanced 
1^ mm '^ <^^ joined the other body, who, in turn, halted and fired. The 
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two men who carried each taifoor slightly bent the back and 
advanced one foot. The first kept the taifoor in position on his 
shoulder by means of the doth spoken of above, the second 
pressed it to his neck with his hands. Notwithstanding the Reeoii Terj 
great weight of the piece, the recoil after firing was still more ^^^^ 
striking. There have been cases wherein a discharge of ball 
cartridge has thrown down the living: carriage. In order toMessnres 
lessen the recou the charge has been reduced; this has, otieMenit. 
conrse, diminished the range and accuracy of the weapon. Of 
the last little need be said, for they fire almost without taking 
aim. After a few rounds the numbers were changed. 

In advancing firinir by sections, one taifoor was carried behind Firing of 
the other. After firing, each taifoor was doubled up to the head Mctions bow 
of the advancing section. The next then fired and doubled up, 
and so qtl Some of the sections, in hurrying tlieir firing, struck 
some of the crew of the taifoors nearest to them. The dis- 
charge was scattered amongst them, hitting the men on the back, 
shoulders and head. 

The firing of the taifoors ceased by signal given on a tam- Order to 
bourine. The Chinese imagine that the shrill sound of a tam- how ^yen. 
bourine with its little bells can deaden the noise of the firing. 

After thanking Dalai for the satisfaction which he had afforded LMve-taking 
us, and after praising, according to custom, his soldiers and ex- chineM eom* 
pressing the joy which we felt on making the acquaintance of ""^""^ 
so celebrated a commander, we prepared to take leave. Dalai 
warmly reciprocated our good expressions. His corpselike fieuse 
was lit up with a self-sufficient smile. He told us that amongst 
the body of men whom we had just inspected there were soldiers 
who for twenty years had not been out of fire, and that in any 
serious engagement Takoob Bek could always rely on the strengUi 
and bravery of his taifoo^xhia. 

After listening to this boast we took leave of Dalai, carrying Poor opfaioa 
away at the same time the firm belief that a hundred goodmem^Vf^* 
Cossacks would be sufficient to scatter in the open field and to EmiHt^oli 
overthrow all the Chinese we had been inspecting. And *h©^^2tt». 
loss of the Cossacks need not be especially great, since the ^^^'^^ 
Chinese, not having weapons of cold steel, would have nothing 
to defend themselves with. 
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Screngtii of th« The strength of the ixiifwyr army that we had seen was 

praMnt At the approximately as follows :— 

luapecuoo. Nimiber of Uxifoort ... ... ... ... 200 



.•• 



••• 



Crew of tai/oora 

Men with separate flags .•• 

Section commanders 

Centurions 

Sharpshooters ... ... 

Men in adrance of sharpshooters .•• 



••• 



••• 



«.. 



800 

40 

40 

8 

200 
20 



Total number of men 



... 1,108 



KnhgarUn 
troops on the 
nuirch. 



Rapidity of 
narciiiDfr 
dependent on 
tlie iieeeaaity 
of tlie case. 
Average dis- 
tance perform- 
ed daily. 



Order of 
march. 



Demands maiie 
on tbe people 
of the districts 
through which 
the troops 
marched. 

Method of 
sapply wlien 
marching 
through desert 
tracts. 



For a distance of from 50 to 100 versta (from SS^rd to 
66}rd8 miles) the infantry of the Eashgarian army would march 
on foot. Should the distance be greater, the men would be 
mounted on horses, or failing these, in carts. Each cart would 
be drawn by three horses and would carry ten men. Part of 
the horses and carts would be furnished groMa by the inhabit* 
ants and part would be bought. In the march, for example, from 
Kasbgar to Earashar (1,000 versts, 666f rds miles) only a small 
portion of the infantiy rode in carts, all the rest wera turned for 
the time into dragoous or into mounted infantry. 

The rapidity of the movement of the Eashgarian troops would 
▼ary according to the necessity of the case. The average would 
be 25 verata (16f rds miles) a day. Thus, the distance from the 
town of Eashgar to the town of Aksu is 436 verata (2702rds 
miles). This would be performed in 18 onliuary marches, and 
in 12 forced marches. 

During the march the troops went in ^chdaUf and halted at 
the several posts that Takoob Bek had constructed. In all 
populated districts the inhabitants had to furnish forage, fuel 
and cattle for the troops, and these supplies were not always 
paid for. When traversing roads through desert tracts, one or 
more traders followed the army with tdl the necessary provisions. 

These traders entered into a sort of contract for the supply of 
a portion of the requisite stores. In addition to what they 
furnished, wheat, maize and barley were taken on State carts. 
As a iTde, the paiiaata gave the contracts, and they, on receipt of 
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the necessary stores, made it over to the yuohbcuihis, who, in 
tuTDy gave out one or more days' consnmption to their snbor- 
dinates. 

On arriving at a halting place, the traders opened their bazaar, 
in which the soldiers could buy rolls, meat pasties, pUau and 
tea. Generally speaking, however, the commissariat arrange- CommitMriai 
ments in Takoob Bek's army were very bad, and the troops f„TaSX'' 
on the march were often in a starving condition. Nor waSf^cnUiy 
it a light part of Takoob Bek's labours to arrange for a water- gSl^*"* ^^ 
supply in traversing the waterless tracts of Eashgaria. On the Diffleaity of 
road from the town of Eashgar vid Aksu to Fort Earashar, !!ij^iy ofwater 
Takoob Bek, by establishing a post with wells or reservoirs to ^'tNnutfch. 
hold the spring water, succeeded in securing a watersupply for 
his troops whilst on the march. On this route the waterless 
tracts do not exceed 45 vereta (30 miles) in length; but, on the 
route from Fort Earashar to Eoonya-Toorfan, whereon there 
are two long marches through a waterless country containing 
some very deep and almost empty wells, Takoob Bek used to 
store water in bags {tooreooka) made of sheep-skin, and placed 
two of these on every camel set apart for carrying water for the 
troops. 

During the summer season, in consequence of the great heat. Daring the 
the troops halted during the day and marched at night min!?iw were" 

made at night. 

I consider it interesting to communicate some details regard- ManoBaTree 
ing the manoeuvres of the Eashgarian troops in war time. rian troops m" 

wartime. 

On approaching the enemy, the cavalry was first of all sent 
out to reconnoitre. The infantry left their horses and carts in 
the train of waggons, over which a strong escort was placed. 
On approaching still closer to the enemy, the cavalry rode on 
the flanks of the column which was composed of infantry and 
of artillezy. The train of waggons halted in rear. The order 
of battle was now formed. The infiyitry and artillery were 
deployed into one or more lines. In the intervals between every 
two guns were from 40 to 60 infantry soldiers. The cavalry 
was principally held in reserve. In case of need the length of 
the fighting line was increased from both flanks. Until the 
battle became hot, the troops moved slowly forward. After this 
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the greater portion of the troops of both sides would become 
mixed up in one general disorderly crowd which, like a swarm 
importanoe of of bees, went now this way and now that The importance of 
having a reserve ready at this moment, was fully understood by 
Takoob Bek, and, in this way, he often got the upperhand of his 
more numerous but less experienced antagonists. As a rule, he 
held in reserve picked troops, principally cavalry. 
Part performed Tlie part played by the cavalry in the attack and on the halt 
consisted, according to the statements of Kashgarian military 
men, in protecting the guns from the enemy's cavalry. In order 
to do this, they moved in small bodies at about from 200 to 600 
paces in front of the flanks of the advancing body. 

The cavalry during the fight, as a rule, used its firearms. 
Advancing to a certain distance, it would extend like a chain of 
skirmishers, and open fire on the enemy. 
Firing from Firing from horseback was practised not singly but in entire 
^Santid. ^ ranks. The horses that we saw had been well trained to the 
noise of firearms. Nevertheless the fire delivered from horse- 
back was not very accurate, so that wherever it was possible to 
do so^ the men would dismount to fire. 
Cavalry on the When acting on the defensive the cavalry dismounted, with 

'^^ the exception of a fourth of their number. 

Finia action of ^® i^^al Opening for the cavalry was when the enemy wavered, 

the eaTairy. Then, throwing their firearms over their back (they generally 

held them in their hands), and seizing their sabres they dashed 

forward and not only routed the enemy, but sometimes caused a 

general massacre of the defeated foe. 

AttMsUnff an When attacking an enemy of superior strength, the fighting 

rior atrcBgth. ^^ q£ iofimtry, cavalry and artillery, formed square with guns 

placed at the comers. 

Th9 im/oorekii The Eashgarians looked upon the taifoarchis with suspicion 

with anapiMOD. and said that in a hard engagement they only got in the way; 

that it was a difficult matter to know where to put them, and 

that they did no harm because they were the first to fly. 

Their nnmbers Takoob Bek had known for a long time of their unfitness, and 

radnoed.^ he had for this reason gradually reduced their numbers. Out of 

the several thousand taifoarchis (they told us 10,000, but these 

figures are probably exaggerated) which ho had in his army, there 
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were only some hundreds, and ihese were Chinese and Doongans. 
We have seen above that to ihe Chinese taifoarckis flint-mnskets 
bad ahready been served out. A great nnmber of the taifoors of 
the Doongan soldiers were then withdrawn, and they had given 
them flint-muskets in exchange, which had been returned into 
store after the arming of the cavalry and of the aanrbaaaia with 
percussion and breech-loading rifles. These Doongans were then 
sent out on the line of advanced posts, and to form the garrison 
of Koonya-ToorfiEui. 

Yakoob Bek established in various towns of his sovereignty Takoob Bek*t 
workshops for the preparation of uniform and equipment, also IniB &cSniM, 
arms and powder manufactories, and magazines for the reception ^ 
of military stores of all kinds. In the workshops they prepared 
the hifUvM of the MihaaaAs^ also head-dresses and a portion of the 
ibAoJofe. The greater portion of the Jb&oJote and of the under- 
clothing of the troops was of local manufacture, and was fur- 
nished to Yakoob Bek by the several Bdc»^ who took it from 
the people without paying for the same. Of the material used 
in making the uniform, it only remains to mention Russian and 
English cloth and Russian ottei^s fur for the trimming of ikAoJots 
and head-dresses. 

There were three arms factories at Eashgar, Aksu ^ and Eoorlia Arms&Mtorics. 
(some said there was another at Yarkend). In these were turned 
out percussion rifles on the Enfield pattern. 

These rifles were of two kinds, long and short, but mention Riii«swhioh 
has already been made of this when speaking of the equipment thflnin. 
of the Elashgarian troops. Some of the rifle-barrels had three 
or four straight grooves varying in width. 

There were 30 mechanics employed at Eashgar, who turned Nambwof m*- 
oat five rifle-barrels in a week. f^X^* 

In the arms factory at Aksu, amongst the workmen, were seven and amomit ^ 
Hindoos. This fiekctory turned out only one rifle per week. S ^ . ^'^^ ^ 



^ The inf onnataon xttUting to the arms fMtorieB of Kuhgwr and Aksa was 
partly taken by me from detaila foniiahed by Kalil Khan Khodja (formerly 
aaperintandent of the Kaahgar factory; and which were inserted in the ' Twr^ 
hutm 6fasctU* for 1877, No. 10.— ^«til^. 

30 
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Fftctorv at A Kalmuk superinteiided the arms fsucbory at Eoorlia. This 

KDoriim. ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ f^^^ Eooldja. Very good arms were turned 

out here. 

RiflM stored Bifles, after being manufactured at Aksu and Eiishgar, were 

tore. sent to Eoorua, where they were kept m store. During our stay 

in the latter city, there were issued to the troops from this store 
from 200 to 300 percussion rifles of local manufSeMsture. 

How cMinooB There was no regular cannon foundry in Eashgaria. In cases 
of necessity, Abdrashit, a Eokan mechanic, superintended the 
casting of guns at Tangi-Shar. He collected for this purpose all 
those workmen who were engaged in the manufacture of cast- 
iron in the town of Eashgar. Copper was procured principally 
from the Aksu Circle. On one occasion one of the Turkish 
instructors, Mamadoo Ef endi, was entrusted with the casting of 
rifled cannon, but his attempts were not successful, inasmuch as 
at the first trial one of the guns which he had manufactured 
burst, and the breech fell off another. 

UlSuvL "^^^^ Powder was manufactured in all the laige towns of Eashgaria. 
In the town of Eashgar five charika were sent into the public 
store every week. In addition to this many of the panaats had 
their own small fieustories with two or three marking mills for 
the manufacture of powder for their own private use. The 
powder prepared in some of these £EU3tories was of very good 

bhmstoDe, <luaU^y* I^ead and brimstone were obtained in sufficient quan- 
tities from the various points of the mountainous tracts border- 
ing on Eashgaria. The richest lead mines were situated in the 
Elashgar Circle. The richest brimstone beds were in the Eoocha 

Sdtpetre. Cirde. Of saltpetre there was very often a great deficiency. 
There were, indeed, very small saltpetre manufactories near the 
town of Bai, in the village of Eooshtam and at Dan Lan Za on 
the road between the town of Eoorlia and Fort Earashar. 

PercoMion In the town of Eashgar a factory had been built under the 

eap M ry. g^p^fii^ty^Q j^i^ee of ono of the Turkish mechanics, where they 
prepared percussion caps of very good quality. 

Flint muskets The manufSBtcture of fliot muskets and of sabres {Hiritcki) 

sad sabres. . , , . . . 

was carried on by pnvate enterprise. 
English me- Of the existence of English mechanics nothing was to be 
heard anywhere. 
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Cartridges for muzzle-loading rifles were also prepared by c«rtridg«s for 
private enterprise. These were very well made and greatly re- bg riflv!^ 
sembled those used in Bussian percussion rifles.^ 

The cartridges for the flint muskets, as a rule, held only the Cartridgw for 
powder which was wrapped np in a coarse kind of paper. The *"* ""^'^ 
bullets were kept in a leathern bag, which was attached to the 
waist-belt 

Cartridges for the breech-loading rifles were imported, but CartridM for 
there was a great insufficiency of them. They told us that in jSm. ' ^* ^^ 
the town of Eashgar a fSeustoiy was being built for the manufac- 
ture of these cartridges. 

I do not know where they cast the shot for their smooth-bore Casting of shot 

. for tmooth" 

guns. For the eight rifled guns which were received through bore guns. 
India, Yakoob Bek was provided with 2,000 rounds of ammu- for Takoob 

... Bek*8 rifled 

nitiOn. guns whence 

obtained. 



It now only remains for us to make some observations regard- Fortified places 
ing those fortified posts which were inspected by me during my 
stay in the dominions of Yakoob Bek. These points were 
Yangi-Shar, Kashgar, Maral-Bashi, Aksu, Eoocha and Eoorlia. 

Fort Yangi-Shar, which lies 7 versta (4{rds miles) from the Yangi-Shar. 
town of Eashgar, is the strongest fortified point in the whole of 
Kashgaria, and alone deserves the name of a fortress. Yaiigi- 
Shar was built by the Chinese, who called it their citadel. 
In form it is an irregular square with faces of about 700 yards in 
length. Its defences consist of ramparts, surrounding walls and 
a ditch with water. 

The ramparts are of beaten earth and have a thickness of 5 
sajene (35 feet). They consist of a terre^lem, along which a 
cart can pass, and of a castellated wall with towers. The height 
of the terre-^plein is 4| aajena (31^ feet). Clay walls of a thick- 
ness of 1 sajen (7 feet) rise to a height of 2 eajevs (14 feet) 



> In the town of Koorlia, at the request of the Eaahgarian diigtti^ who were 
attached to onr luite, I gave 86 cartridges belonging to rifles that were 
formerly in poeseflsion of Siberian CkMsaoks. These cartridges the djigiU pre- 
sented at the inspection held by Yakoob Bek, instead of those of their own 
which they had expended on the xo9if^.^ Author, 
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above the terTt'^pUvn, The base of the exterior and interior 
dopes of the lamparte is equal to half their height. 

The ditch has a width of 4 mjens (28 feet) and a similar 
depth. At the bottom of the ditch there is a dstem, about 5 
feet deep. The sides of the ditch are of such' a shape as to 
admit of easy descent into it, and of an escalade of the defensive 
walls. The water is supplied finom the Igiz canal and is intro- 
duced into the fort from the western side. The canal supplies 
the fort with running water and fills a large reservoir which has 
been excavated inside. It seems that there are wells also in the 
fort besides this reservoir. The Igiz canal passes along an aque-i 
duct which could be easily destroyed. The defence of the ditch 
is provided by two projecting towers. At the angles this defence 
is very weak. 

On the top of the scarps a wall has been built about seven feet 
high, but of insufficient thickness to resist even a bullet fired 
from a rifle. In this wall embrasures have been cut. Without 
having made a breach in this wall it would be difficult to storm 
the principal works. 

On the other side of this wall there is a hariquette with a 
width of 70 feet. 
Pim end pro- One gate on the north side leads into the fort During the year 
Shirpropa^ 1872, when our Embassy was at Kashgar, Colonel Kaulbars and 
Colonel Kaai- Second Captain Startseff prepared a plan and very good profiles 
Second Ckouhi of Fort Yangi-Shar. Judging from this plan, Yangi-Shar had 
Banian armj^ in the year 1872 a better glacis than in 1876. 
The glads of We found a number of newly-constructed buildings on the 
moehobetraet- Igiz caual, at a distance of 60 paces from the fort. On the north 
tfm "" ^ tiMt g- j^ 1^^ barracks which before were 200 paces from the ditch 
have now been moved to within 100 paces of the gates and in 
some places to 60. These erections are numerous and could not 
be easily thrown down firom the fort. They, therefore, present 
several favourable points for the erection of batteries without 
great loss. 
OrdinwT gar- jhc Ordinary garrison of Yangi-Shar amounts to 1,000 men. 
Bh«r. Besides these there are in the surrounding barracks about 3,000 

more ; no guns were mounted on the walls. Inside the fort we 
only saw eight guns of various patterns and one large mortar. 
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Another fortified point is the town of Kasbgar, distant 7| K^hgw. 
vtrsta (4^ miles) north-west of Fort Yangi-Hissar. The town is 
surrounded by a wall of Chinese construction, with a circum- 
ference of 3 versts (2 miles). In shape the wall is an irregular 
polygon. Numerous towers form the flanking defences of the 
ditch. The wall, during our stay at Eashgar, was kept in good 
order, but throughout almost the whole of its extent it was 
without a bamquette, so that its defence was only possible from 
the towers. The defences of the town of Eashgar have no 
glcusia, and admit of an approach to within 60 paces of its 
walls. 

The armament of the defences of Kashgar consisted only of 
taifoora. 

After taking Fort Tangi-Shar, the surrender of the town of 
Elashgar without a fight might be reckoned upon. 

The third of the important defences of Eashgaria is Mand- Mmi-BMiii 
Bashi, which is a point of very great strategical importance, as rf^^^ 
the meeting place of the roads which lead to the town of Aksu. ^SilbS^ ^ 
from Ehotan, Yarkend and Eashgar. It lies on the river Eashgar- 
Daiya (which in its upper course is called tjhe Ejzwil-Su), half- 
way between the towns of Eashgar and Aksu. 

Maral-Bashi was also built by the Chinese, tt is in shape a 
pentagon with faces about 120 sajena (280 yards) long. The 
thickness of its earthen ramparts is about 21 feet and their 
height about the same. 

At the comers there are high projecting towers, and in the 
middle of each fiioe there is a small covered lodgment (capon- 
niet^). 

Below the counter-scarp a defensive wall has been built The 
ditch, which is fourteen feet wide, is furnished with an apparatus 
for filling it with water. At the bottom of the ditch stakes have 
been placed. No guns were visible, although each of the towers 
at the angles had embrasures. 

The gates are on the eastern £eu». Opposite them and out- 
side the fort stands a caravanserai, which was built for Yakoob 
Bek's reception on the occasion of his visits to the place. This 
caravanserai and the mosque attached to it greatly obstruct the 
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glacis of Uie work and afford suitable points for the erection of 
batteries. 

The fort, whieh is large enough to hold a garrison of 1,000 men, 
was occupied, during our stay there, by a hundred aarixuma 
armed principally with flint muskets. Several taifoora, which 
have been placed on the walls, would have to make way for 
artillery were any useful purpose in view. 

Akso. The fourth of the fortified points of Eashgaria is the town of 

Aksu, which is surrounded by a small wall about fourteen feet 
high, with a hanguette. The whole is in a good state of preserva- 
tion. Along the western side of this wall there is a small ditch, 
at the bottom of which runs a small canal There is no glacis at all 
outside the walls. Four gates lead into the town. Outside the 
city walls stand two citadels, an old one built by the Chinese 
and a new one built by Yakoob Bek. 

The old citadel lies to the north of the town on an eminence 
underneath which stands the town of Aksu, and hence this 
citadel commands both it and the new citadel The old citadel 
has now been abandoned on account of its being found impossi- 
ble to carry water up to it. It would not, therefore, be difficult 
to gain possession of it. This commanding point once held, both 
the town of Aksu and the new citadel could be gained after a 
single bombardment. 

The new citadel, which lies to the west of the town, has been 
recently built Part of its walls are composed of burnt brick. 
Nevertheless the fire firom 3-pounder mountain gims would soon 
overthrow them. The gates which lead into the citadel from 
the town are massive. There is no glacis to the works. Inside 
are the residence of the Hakim, stores, an arms fiActory and a 
portion of the garrison. Outside and close to the dtadel there are 
two barracks. Beyond these again stretches a vast cleared space, 
which is used as a parade ground. 

In Takoob Bek's time Aksu was defended by from 200 to 400 
sa/rhazais, two guns and 1,000 of the latest joined recruits. 

Eoodia. The fifth of the most important fortified places of Eashgaria 

is the town of Koocha, which has lately been encircled with a 
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new day wall, in which embrasures have been cut, and to which 
flanking towers have been attached. The wall is not thick. 
The ditch is about 28 feet deep and about 21 feet wide. 
On the top of the scarp there is a defensive wall, and on the 
other side of it a wide banquette. The town is entered by two 
gates, on the west and east respectively. The second of these is 
badly defended and could be taken with a rush. On the western 
side the ditch has somewhat fallen in, so that here it could be 
crossed without a ladder. At the bottom of the ditch on this same 
face a small cistern has been sunk, which has been filled with 
water.^ 

There is no glacis on the north-east and south faces. On the 
northern face there is a cemetery, whence part of the walls can 
be completely commanded. In front of the west face stretches a 
vast extent of ground forming a splendid glacis on this side. 

Inside the town and at about from 120 to 150 paces from the 
new wall is the old wall, whidi in places is almost entirely in 
ruins. 

The garrison of the town during our visit consisted of 1,500 
men and two guns. Of these 1,000, who were uniformly clad 
and well-armed notwithstanding that many had only flint 
muskets, came from the town of E^otan and were going to start 
in the ensuing spring ' for the advanced posts, leaving 500, who 
were for the most part recruits. 

Lastly, the sixth of the fortified points of Eashgaria is the xoorlia. 
town of Eoorlia. This some years ago was encircled by a wall of 
very good construction, but thin and without flanking defences. 
The diameter of the town of Eoorlia is about ^ veret (|ths mile). 
The river Hoidwin-Eooya washes the western and part of the 
southern fSace of the city walls. At 1} versta* (1 mile) distance 
to the east of the town is the citadel, quadrangular in shape 
with faces of about 160 yards in length. This is encircled by 
a wall with projecting towers at the angles. The height of this 
wall is about seven feet and of the towers about fourteen feet. 
The wall is very thin. Two gates facing the city lead into the 
citadel. 



^ During onr Yidt this water was fioien.— ^KtW. * In the year IS77.^ Author, 
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The garrison of the citadel in the year 1877 consisted of 600 
soldiers with three guns.^ 
from ^eriv Besides the places named, we inspected also the line of posts 
Kok-Sa to the from the river Kok-Suy which is the boundary between the 

towa of Kiflh- , *^ 

gar. province of Fergana and Kashgaria, to the town of Elashgar. 

We refer to Irkeshtam, Yegin, Nagra-Tchaldwi> Mashroop, 
Ooksalir, Kan-Djoogan and Min-YuL These are all of the same 
type and are quadrangular in shape, with faces of from 35 to 70 
yards long with projecting towers at the angles connected by a 
defensive wall Some have also a ditch. The walls are of clay 
and very thin. Their armament consists of some taifoora, and 
they have a garrison of from 20 to 80 men. 
2?!!!ff5?« T^ In order to take possession of each of these posts in turn, a 
thft rait. company of infantry furnished with a beam for battering down 
the gates or the walls would be sufficient. The post of Ooloog- 
chat is somewhat stronger than the others and may almost 
be called a fort It is of the same type, but the length of its 
faces is from 9 to 115 yards and its garrison numbers 150 men. 



The town of Of all the towns which we visited Bai alone is not fortified. 

Bu not forti- 
fied. 

Knmerioia Let US uow tum to an examination of the numerical strength 

distribntioo of ft^d distribution of the Eashgarian army during our residence 

army in Se*" ^ ^^ country in the year 1877. 

year 1877. Below will befound authentic details of the numerical strength 

of that army arranged in two categories. The strength at those 
points where we were ourselves and where we saw the troops 
mentioned, and the strength at those points which we did not 
ourselves visit. To the first category relate particulars as to the 
numerical strength of the troops at Eashgar, Fort Maral-Bashi, 
Aksu, Bai, Eoocha, Eoorlia and Fort Earashar, and at the posts 
between Fort Gultcha and Eashgar. To the second category 
belongs the information supplied in answer to questions put 
on the subject of the numerical strength of the troops in Yakoob 
Bek's advanced line of posts, m^., at Togsoon, Divantchi» 
Eoonya-Toorfan and in the Circles of Yarkend and Ehotan. 

> During our stay at Koorlia there were, besides these^ in oamp 2,600 iffigiUf 
brought by Yakoob Bek from Fort Togsoon on aocoont of the defioienoy of 
snpplies at that piaoe.— ^m<A^. 
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A. — PamU which we visited. 



The Town of Kashgar. 

Under the oommaiid of 
Takoob Bek't eldest 
Bon, Bek Koolwi Bek : 

6arh£9aU 

CSiineee and Doongan 
tai/oorekii 

SarhataU and ^igUt 
nnder Aldaah, HaUm 
of Kaahgar, f onning 
the oxdinazy ganiaon 
of the town 



Fort Maral-Bashl. 

Sarbazaii 



The Town of Aksu. 

Sarbatait 
JDfiffUs 



The Town of Bai. 



The Town of Koooha. 

JOjjigiU 



Town of Koorlia. 

Sa/rbimMi oooi]Kwlng 

the garriaon of the dtadu 

IjigiU in eamp ... 



From 2,000 to 2,200 men 
1,000 „ 

1,000 „ 



600 



n 



Total from 4,600 to 
4,800 men, with 20 gnns. 

800 men. 



100 
Total... 400 



>» 



1,000 men. 
100 „ 

Total 14K00 „ 
with 2 gone. 



400 men. 



500 
1,000 „ 

Total 1,600 „ 
with 2 gnna. 



660 men. 
with 8 gnna. 
2,600 men. 

Total 8,160 „ 
with 8 gnna. 



" One tabcr of infimtry 
waa armed with rifles, the 
rest had flrearma of Tari- 
ona kinda, and amongst 
them many flint mnakets. 
Most of the oayalry had 
peroDssion and eTen 
hreebh-loading rifles. Part 
of Aldaah's foroe had 
breech-loaders (we saw 
about 80 sodh). The rest 
had firearms of varioiis 
kinds, and amongst them 

^were flint moaketa. 



The iafhauAi were arm- 
ed with flint mnakets. The 
Migiti were awaj with the 

akim of Maral-Bashi at 
the adranoed fosts, and I 
do not know of what their 
armament consisted* 



[ 



Of these onlj 800 were 
old soldiers, the rest being 
reomits. Their armament 
waa oomposed partlj of 
peronssion and partly of 
flint flrearma. 

Three hnndred of tiiese 
were reoroits, and th^ were 

i"^ armed for the most part 
withflhit 



1 



Amongst the MsrbazMt 
200 reomitB. The 
1,000 4^^^, who were 
well trained and nnif ormly 
olothed, oame from Khotan, 
and were to winter only at 
Koooha, departing in the 
sinring for the adyanoed 
posti. Amongst their ar- 
mament were many per^ 
oossion rifles and some flint 
l^mnakets. 



The 4fVito had been 
bronght from Togsoon by 
Takoob Bek for oammissa- 
riat reasons. Of these 600 
<| men were sent with ns to 
Koooha for the same reason. 
In the spring the whole 
were to go agttn to Togsoon 
or to Koonya-Toorfaa. 
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B. — Points which we did not vidt 



In posts and forts of 

the monntatn 

traots. 

IfJMfUi ff MorhoMiM ... 

(TlMpotftt wUoli w TUtod 
wtre : Irkaehtam, Yefia, MMh- 
nop, OoknUwlr, KandioofrM, 
Hia-Tol tad Wmi Ooloogdiat. 
TlM ffarrlMB of 6Mb of tbet« 
phoes BUBbered from 90 to 100 
non, wUlit that of Ooloofohat 



1,600 men. 



The armament of theee 
, men oomusted {MoUy of flmt 
''muflketo and piurtlj of per- 
enaalon xiileB, 



ColUetedhy Takoob Bekatthe advanced poms to oppose the Chinese. 

These were armed with 
hreeoh-loadere on the Snider 
ejmlem. Of the Rnns one 
was a bfeeoh-loader, the 
other amnsile-loader. Both 
were rifled S-ponnders, and 
.eaoh was oarried on a horse. 



At Fort DiTantoM. 
UjigUs 



In the Town of Koon- 
ya-Toor&n. 

Under the oommand 
of Hakim Khan Tuya : 
Ujiffit* 
Sarbmtais 



900 men and 2 gnna. 



Doongan leries 

At Fort Togsoon. 

Under the command 
of the BadauUfs teoond 
son, Hak Koolwi Bek : 

Barhazais 



3,500 men. 
6,000 



n 



It 



ToUl 8,600 
with 20 gnns of dif- 
ferent patterns. 



10,000 men. 



4,000 men. 
2,000 



>f 



In the Tarkend and 

Yanflri-Hissar 

Cnbroles. 

Ujigits ^ sarhasais ... 

In the Khotan Olrole. 

jyiffUs ^ sarhasaii . . . 



Total 6,000 H 

with 6hreech-load- 
inggnns.* 



4,000 men. 

8,000 „ 
Total 7,000 „ 



A portion of the oayalry 

M armed with breeoh- 

loaders and a part of ^e 

infantry with peronaaion 

rifles (some of these were 

of Uwal manofaotnre). 

The rest, both cavalry and 

^infantry, had flint mnskets. 

These Doongans had been 

recently collected for the 

. defence of the town, they 

j were little to be depended 

on, were badly armed and 

l^ill-diaoiplined. 



A portion of the cavalry 
as armed with breech- 
loaders, bnt the majority 
of the inf an^ with mns- 
sle-loaders. The gnns were 
of no nse, either because the 
breech mechanism was ont 
of order or becanoe of an in- 
snificienoyof ^"T^nnition 



These fignres are only 
- approximate, and should be 
received with dkution. 



« AecordiDg to other informaaon two of these guns were mossle-loaden. The whole 
were rifled,«-il«<Aor. 
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Total. 

SarhmuUi 

JDjfigiU ami tarhmunU 

tog0tlnr ... 

Chineee •a4 Doongaa 

tai^oorehi» 
Doongaa leTiflB 

Obahd total ... 



18,800 men. 
11^60 „ 

»,C00 « 
1,00© „ 

lo/m „ 



46,860 



it 



^ 



With these troops were 
• 64 gans of differeni apt- 



These figures show the rMtavm^wm, force which Yakoob Bek MuLinMm 
eould muster for the maintenance of peace in his own vast Bek's diapoMO. 
eovereignty, for the preservation of his frontier line towards 
Russian territory and for a struggle with the Chinese. Against 
the latter he had placed in the town of Koonya-Toorfan and in 
Forts Togsoon and Divantchi forces of the following strength : 
sarbazaia 7,000; c^'i^ife 7,500, with 27 guns and levies of 
Doongans amounting to 10,000 meiu 

These forces had, on the 1st March or Ist April (old style), to 
be increased by 1,500 djigits from Koorlia and 1,000 djigits 
from Eoocha. 

In November 1876, in consequence of a famine in the Koonya- 
Toorfan District, Yakoob Bek was obliged to withdraw a con- 
siderable portion of his forces from the advanced posts to Eoorlia 
and even to Eoocha. 

On the ^ January 1877, the troops in the advanced posts were 

distributed, on account of the di£Eiculty of provisioning them, at 
the following points : At Divantchi, Eoonya-ToorfiBin, Togsoon, 
Fort Shag Tal, Oortantcha-Taulga (the last two are on the road 
between Togsoon and Earashar), Fort Earashar and Eoorlia. 

The Bada/tdet brought with him to Eoorlia 8,000 djigUa. Of 
these 600 were sent to Eoocha, and after taking to the advanced 

posts provisions for 1,000 men up to |^ Februaiy, they returned 

to Togsoon. 

The condition of the troops at the advanced posts during the conditSoa of 
winter was woeful The greater portion of them lived in tents tIImTmie!!! 
made of mote, with 20 degrees of frost on the ground. They •dTtnoedpesta 
had not sufficient warm clothing and scarcely any fueL 
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AdTuieed The advanced point of the Chinese on the i^ February 1877 

^incM in the wa8 the town of Ooroomtcha^ where they had a force of 6,000 

iMfnnoing of ^^_ 

1877. n^©n. 

Takoob Bek'i After casting a rapid glance over all that we have said, one 
oommirad with cannot but come to the condosion that the army which Yakoob 
^^Bnropetn ^^ ^^^ could in no scnse be compared with a European 

army. Hence it is only possible to compare it with those of 

other independent Asiatic potentates, with whom we had come 

into collision. 

mtoeoT*^** In its organization Yakoob Bek's army was more hetero- 

TakoobBek'i gencous than, for example, the army of Bokhara. In its 

armament and training it stood perceptibly higher than the 

forces of the Central Asian Khanates. Especially good was 

the Eashgarian cavalry in comparison with those disorderly 

and badly equipped bands of horsemen with whom we had 

come in contact in Central Asia. 

Spirit of hiB The spirit of Yakoob Bek's troops could not be considered 

troops bad. ^ ^ 

CauBM. &vourable for undertaking a stubborn fight. Abuses in recruit- 

ment (compulsory enlistment), the withholding of stipulated pay, 
the privations which the men had to undergo at the advanced 
posts, the presence of masses of Andijans (who were ready after 
the first failure to abandon their employer, and to make off to 
their own country with the goods which they had plundered in 
Kashgaria), lastly, a struggle with the Chinese, the issue of 
which could scarcely be doubted by any, — all these were the 
causes which called forth in the ranks of Yakoob Bek's army 
that inducement to desert which increased day by day. 
Forecttt of the We have not seen the Chinese army which is opposed to that 
tinmi lakoob of Yakoob Bek, and we, therefore, cannot judge of its merits, 
^nm!^ ^^ much less settle the question as to which wiU come out victorious 
in the struggle which has commenced. This much only is dear 
to us, that whereas Yakoob Bek has already made every effort to 
bring together all his forces for the fight, the strength of the 
Chinese forces must increase with every month. We can in 
like manner confidently predict that the first serious engage- 
ment of the BadauUfs force with those of the Chinese will 
call forth a rising of the people against Yakoob Bek, because 
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ihey are burdened with intolerable imposts^ and because the 
existing order of things in Eashgaria is too oppressive to last* 

With regard to the opposition which at this particular epoch Opposition toa 
a Kussian army inarching on Eashgaria would encounter, it may entering KmIi- 
be said, that such an opposition would detain us only during the ^^^'^ 
time that it would take to inarch through the mountainous tracts 
for the purpose of capturing Yangi-Shar and certain other forti- 
fied points. In the open field Yakoob BeVs army could be as 
easily defeated and scattered as have been the hosts of Eokan, 
Bokhara and Ehiva» when these have met our Turkestan troops 
at Irdjar, Tchapanata, Zeraboolak, Chandir and Makhram. 
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CHAPTER Vllt 

GliDce at evmts in KishgarU from Febniaiy 1877 np to the ptm m t time — Death of 
Takoob Bek « Internal diaiensiona — Straggle amongat Takoob Bek*a aooa — Bek 
Koolwi Bek — AdFaaee of the Chineae — Gaptore of Koorlia, Koodiaf Akan, Maral- 
Baahi and Kaahgar bj the Chineae — Bek Koolwi Bek'a nnanooeaaf ol oampaign againafc 
Khotaa — Policy of the Chineae oommandera iowarda the population of Kaahgaria. 



Takoob Bek'a At the time of our stay in Eashearia. viz., from October 1876 

adTanoed poata* 

to March 1877, Yakoob Bek's advanced posts were the follow- 
ing:- 

Koonjra-Toor&n, which was held by Hakim Ehan Turya with 

a force of some thousand Mrbazaia and levies. 
Togsoon, which was held by Hak Koolwi Bek, Takoob Bek's 

youngest son, with a force of 6,000 djiffUa and aarbazais. 

Fort Divantchi, the most advanced post, which was held by 

900 c^jigUa armed with breech-loaders. 
Chinese The small range of the Divantchi hills separated the combatant 

Lowering^? forces. Ooroomtcha was the most advanced point held by the 
rikSJb fiik'a CJhinese. In it they had 6,000 men. The winter of 1876-77 
■™yjnd the j^^^ lowered the condition of Yakoob Bek's army, especially in 
therefrom. regard to its morale. Desertion had begun to rapidly spread 

even amongst those persons on whose devotion Yakoob Bek had 

always depended. 
Chineae treat- The Chinese received deserters very kindly and nominated 
daavtera. them to various posts in the towns of Djitwishar. 
Betom of the We oursdves did not happen to be spectators of the events 



aion before which led to the rapid and unexpected overthrow of the Eash- 
JiJrthJJS^ ' garian sovereignty, since our Embassy had started on the VaaST 

1877 on its return journey, one week before the advance of the 

Chinese to their attack on Yakoob Bek's army. 
Below will be found some interesting particulars obligingly 

communicated to me by Major lonoff. Commandant of the Osh 

District, and by Zaman Ehan EffendL^ 



1 y^ ftmnw Khftn Bffendi, na exile from the Canoaana, and a muk of aome 
ednoalfioo, o«ne from Constantinople to Kaahgaria, where he anooeeded in 
obtaining a prominent position nnder Yakoob Bek. Daring the period of onr 
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According to the testimony of these two persons, the march 
of events in Djitwishar, from April 1877, went on in the follow- 
ing order : — 

On the ^ April 1877, the CJhinese, to the nxunber of 4,000, ^IJ^^'^ 
marched from Ooroomtcha to Fort Divantchi, to which they laid p^JSJil^^M 
siege. The garrison, numbering 1^00 men, after a poor defence, ^^^^^ *n^- 

which lasted for Uiree days, surrendered to them. «!>«>»• 

At the same time as they moved from Ooroomtcha to Divantchi, They make a 

demoBstratioD 

the Chinese made a demonstration fix>m the town of Hami also from 
(Eomool) towards Eoonya^Toorf an. 2,000 armed inhabitants held Koonya -Toor- 
this place, and they snrrendered to the Chinese without firing a snrraiden to 
shot Hakim E^han Turya just succeeded in getting off with a ^^"^ 
handful of soldiers to Togsoon, where he joined Hak Eoolwi Bek. 
The detachment, then under the command of the latter, was 
composed of 4,000 djigUa and 8a/rbaaaia and of 6,000 armed 
inhabitants. 

On hearing of the advance of the Chinese, Hak Eoolwi Bek 
sent to his father, who was at Eoorlia, for permission to forward 
reinforcements to Divantchi and Eoonya-ToorfBin, but before an 
answer could be received these places had already fisJlen, and 
Hak Eoolwi Bek, who was, in turn, without reinforcements, Hak Kooiwi 
retreated with his whole force to the town of Earashar, f earmg j^^i^SS!^ ^ 
that he would be cut off from the Soo-Bashi pass. 

Loo Tcha Darin, the Commander of the Chinese forces, acted jodioioiiB 

a 1^ v 1. i_ ^ eoDdnct of the 

very judiciously with regard to the prisoners whom he took at chintae Com- 
Divantchi His treatment of these men was calculated to have "^SfDariii 
a good influence in favour of the Chinese. primm 

All of such as were inhabitants of Djitwishar, amounting to 
1,000, he treated kindly, furnishing them with money for road 
expenses and with passes, and then releasing them. 

He further announced that he was fighting only against the 
Andijans, i. e., the pwrvenus from Fergana and Tashkent ; that he 



stay at Eoorlia, Zamaii Khan Bhewed many oiyilities to ua In like manner 
he did mneh to lighten the position of onr traveUer FijenOdd, whom he aooom- 
panied to Lob-Nor. Zaman Khan zemained with Takoob Bek till hie death, 
and was present at the fall of the Kashgarian monarchy. He then, with 
other adherents of Yakoob Bek, fled to Bnanan territory, where he met with 
a hearty reception.— ilwtAtfr. 
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held no doubt as to the devotion of the inhabitants of Djitwishar 
to the Chinese Qoyenunent^ and that in a short time he would 
endeavour to free them from the extortions of Yakoob Bek. 

The remaining prisoners, who were natives of other parts of 

Turkestan, were sent to Ooroomtcha. 

Eff«6t of this The released prisoners came to Earashar, and the rumour of 

the details attending their release reached the BcKUiiUeL 

Esteeming the course of action adopted by the Chinese to be 

Yakoob Bok in yery pemicious to himself, Yakoob Bek, in order to neutralize 

to DootraiiM the Chinese influence over the released prisoners, resorted to a 

infliMBoe measure, which did himself still greater harm, whilst it increased 

moMore whieh the general sympathy for the Chinese. He sent directions to his 

tm gmttt' son Hak Eool wi Bek to deprive the released prisoners of all further 

^^^'^ power of spreading the story as to their deliverance. Hak 

Eoolwi Bek, in fulfilment of his &thei^s orders, massacred the 

greater number of these unfortunate persons. The remainder 

effected their escape and returned to the Chinese. 

This measure, as might have been expected, produced a result 
entirely opposed to that anticipated by Yakoob Bek. The report 
of this atrocity swiftly spread throughout the whole of Eash- 
garia, and not only revealed the weakness of the Andijans, 
but made them more detested than bef ora The clemency of the 
Chinese towards their prisoners was exaggerated in the narra- 
tion and served to strengthen the party opposed to Yakoob Bek. 
The Chinese were thus benefited and a machine was set in 
motion, which, aided by a course of energetic action, tended 
to the overthrow of Yakoob Bek's authority. 
GanMtoi tiio Certain it is that the effect of this story acting in oombina- 

rapid ■noo€tMt 

of tho ChiMBe. tion with the general discontent of the people against Yakoob 
Bek, is the only explanation of the subsequent and extraordi- 
narily rapid successes of the Chinese, of which we shall speak 
below. 
TakoobBekin At 5 o'clock in the afternoon of the ^ May 1877, the 
litjt hia ' Badaulet * became greatly exasperated with his secretary Hamal, 
BuuO^' whom, for some inexact discharge of a certain duty, he kiUed 

with a blow delivered with the butt-end of his gun. 
^ttae£l&a Having killed Hamal, he set upon his treasurer, Sabir Akhoon, 

toeatunr whom he also began to Beat In the struggle with him he 
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received a blow which deprived him of his senses. After remain- ^^^^ro****"i; 
ini; in this condition for some time the ' Badanlet ' died at 2 o'clock ^f reoeiyes a 

® blow, which 

in the mominir of the H^ May. The stories that Yakoob Bek deprives him 



was poisoned by his son Hak Eoolwi Bek, and that he himself 0^,^ ^f 
took poison in consequence of his want of success against the ^*^^^ ^^ 
Chinese, are devoid of foundation. 

I will here insert terbaiim an account of Yakoob Bek's 
character as related by Zaman Khan in a letter to my address : 

" The deceased Yakoob Bek was an intelligent and energetic ^SJSb'^k'e 
man, possessed of a surprising memory. He was at the same ehancter. 
time both cunning and dj. The truth he scarcely ever spoke. 
He was an egotist in. the fullest sense and respected the opinion 
of no man. As a military man he of late shewed himself to be 
very inferior. As a polygamist he surpassed the Persian Fatali 
Shah. In his private life he was simple, without any preten- 
sions, and was satisfied with little. At times he was kind and 
courteous to alL He observed the ceremonies of religion in a 
conscientious manner. During the 24 hours he rested only for 
four hours,^ being occupied during the remainder of the day. 
He trusted no one. In all matters, whether relating to the 
stable or the cook-house, or to the most important affiurs of 
State, he looked after everything himself. 

''Three secretaries formed his entire coundL Yakoob Bek 
was not an educated man, and yet those who did not know him 
would imagine him to be learned ; for oftentimes he would quote, 
either for the sake of eloquence, or in illustration of what he 
was saying, such texts from the Koran as might be apposite to 
his remarks, or couplets from verses by well-known Persian 
poet& In the Persian language he conyersed with freedom. 
His orders as issued to his subordinates were written out at his 
dictation, and their reports were returned with his remarks 
noted thereon. Letters, however, which he received from Bussia 
or from other States he kept together with the copies which 
were made of the same. 



' PralMUyinfhispaiodthietimewhfehliedevoted todeq^isno^ 
Author, 

32 
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'' Takoob Bek took nothing from the rulers of to?m8 except 

the yearly offering. Such officials were, however, obliged to 

keep up a certain number of troops. With regard to the taxes 

exacted by the provincial ruleis from the people und^r their 

administratioD, they had no control over such demands. It was 

only at uncertain periods that he called upon his officials for 

consideiable sums of money, and these had to be paid without 

demur. Niaz Bek, Hakim of ELhotan, besides a yearly offering, 

sent every week 11 yambaa of silver (1,200 roubles or £150) 

and 44 seers of gold = about 1,800 roubles (£225), or about 

3,000 roubles (£375) a week.'' 

Hak Xooiwi On the day of Takoob Bek's death, i. e., on the ^ May, Hak 

Koor^n the Eoolwi Bek came to Eoorlia from Earashar. For three whole 

B^*i death, days he told no one of his father's death. During this period all 

the troops at Earashar were called back to Eoorlia. 
He aBnoiuiees Having collected his forces at Eoorlia, Hak Eoolwi informed 

the erect to 

hie troope. them on the *^]^ of the death of their sovereign and declared 
that it was his wish to go with his father's body to Eashgar, 
where his elder brother Bek Eoolwi Bek was, who, he said, had 
taken the place of a father to him and without whose permission 

Ap^jnte he would Undertake nothing. Having contented the army with 



Turya ae hie the issue of two months' pay, and having appointed Hakim 

^rfia\nd Ehan Turya his deputy for the time being, Hak Eoolwi Bek set 

iaahgar. out on the ^j^ for Eashgar. 

^Jkooblsdk' According to report^ it was Yakoob Bek's wish to appoint not 

wishes with his eldest but his youngest son, Hak Eoolwi Bek, his successor, 

letpeeitothe 

■oooeiaioa to the latter being more warlike and more liked by the army. All 

Sympathy of the officers of the army were also on his side. With regard to 

oi tS^pie the sympathy of the people, especially of Eashgar and particu- 

reapectiYeiy. j^^^ ^ ^^ merchant class, that was on the side of Bek Eoolwi 

Bek. 

Seal motiTe According to the same information, Hak Eoolwi Bek set out 

KooiwiBek*8 for Eashgar with the object of prodaming himself ruler. The 

K^lb^!^ taking of his &ther's body to that place was a mere pretext. 

Bek Kooiwi It is equally certain that Bek Eoolwi Bek recognized in his 

toll^^hb^ brgther a dangerous rival, of whom he hoped to rid himself 

bxother. ^-^ q^^ ^^ ^f ^^ assassin. 
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On the ^^, i. e., the day after Hak Eoolwi Bek's departure The troopf at 
from Eoorlia» iJl the troops assemhled in that town and pro- ei2m hS^ 
claimed Hakim Khan Tuiya, Ehan. The latter immediately Ih^n ^^t 
sent off a certain Eipchak, Diuh Bek by name, with 600 ^^^^ 
horsemen, in pursuit of Hak Eoolwi Bek, with orders to prevent 
his seizing the treasury at Aksu. 

On the ^ June, Hak ^Eoolwi Bek, with 80 attendants, left Hak Kooiwi 
Aksu for Easbinr. At 80 versts' (631rd miles) distance fit)m that the tnttimtiim 
town, near the station of Eoopruk and at the bridge over the Bek. 
Eizwil-Su, Hak Eoolwi Bek was treacherously slain by 
Mahmed Zia Pansat, who was sent by Bek Eoolwi Bek to meet 
him. 

According to another story, less worthy of credence, Bek 
Eoolwi Bek personally met Hak Eoolwi Bek and shot him with 
a revolver at the very moment of their meeting. He at the 
same time ordered all Hak Eoolwi's followers to be slain. 

In consequence of these events the Eashgarian sovereignty Dirisioii of the 
became divided into three parts, each of which had at its head KaS^a into 
a separate ruler. In Eashgar there was Bek Eoolwi Bek ; in nnder'Sek* 
Aksu, Hakim Ehan Tuiya ; and in Ehotan, Niaz Bek. These i^m Ihu 
three began to fight amongst themselves. Bek Eoolwi Bek ^!|||^ g^j^^ 
proved himself the most powerful and the most energetic "•p*^^**^- 
collected a force of 5,000 men he advanced against Aksu. 



Hakim Ehan Turya, on his part, collected a body numbering Bek •^anem 
over 4,000 men and went out to meet him. Near Yaida (Djaida), ■«**^ ^"™^ 
between Mand-Bashi and Aksu, the respective advanced guards 
had a skirmish, in which the Eashgarians were defeated and 
pursued as far as Tchool-Eoodook (Shoor-Eoodook). Three 
days afterwards Bek Eoolwi Bek concentrated his forces at the 

Hakfan KhAn 

place last named, whilst Hakim Ehan Turya's main body was at Tnrya's foma 
Yaida. Between these two places a decisive battle took place and he7iea to 
that lasted for five hours. Hakim Ehan suffered a defeat and u^!*^ ^^^' 
saved himself by escaping to Russian territory. His army 
surrendered to Bek Eoolwi Bek. 

On the 1^ August, Bek Eoolwi Bek entered Aksu in triumph. Bek Koofwi 
Having stopped there two weeks, he started on the j}||j|''^^^]|^^^ Akau in ui- 
on his return journey to the town of Eashgar, where he gave ^^^ 
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He^ijaneet hig troops a month's rest, after which he set oat, on the ^ oZ^V, 

with 6,000. men for Ehotan. 
On the ^ Octoter he was met at Zava by the Ehotan army 

under the leadership of Emin Bek, brother of Niaz Bek. The 

ESiotanese fled on the first charge of the Eashgarian cavalry. 

Niaz Bek, who was at the time in Ehotan (Ilchi), 30 versts 
Nias Bck*i (20 milcs) distant from Zava, hearing of his brother's defeat, had 
£nd^t«S ^^ desire to prolong the contest, so he took his family and his 
T>iftl Mf*rf *^. belongings and set out for Tchar-tchak, whence, in all probability, 

he intended making his way to the Chinese by the river Ehotan- 

Darya and across Lob-Nor. 
Rek Kooiwi The next day Bek Eoolwi Bek entered the town of Ehotan 
Mceoten the ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ pursue and to cateh Niaz Bek, but those whom 
Kboun. j^Q g3i^^ returned without success. 

TiM ChineM On the ^ October Bek Eoolwi Bek received news of the 
KoOTiu, capture of Eoorlia, Eoocha and Aksu by the Chinese, and of 
^^kraaodj^a the retreat of the Eashgarian troops towards Eashgar. Under 
^uSm^ the influence of this news he sent a messenger to Eashgar for 
]^^|^^ his family, directing that they should be escorted to Yarkend. 
.^To^^Bek On the f^ZI^ ^® Umself went to Yarkend, where he found 
Kooiwi Bek. j^ fiuniiy. But meanwhile still sadder news had reached the 
troope in the same place. Those Chinese soldiers who had been made Mussul- 
KMh^iria mans by Yakoob Bek, forced their way into Fort Yangi-Shar 
MivM ^Fn (citadel of the town of Eashgar) and shut themselves up in it. 
Tangi-shtf. fj^^^ intelligence produced a great impression on all Bek Eoolwi 
Effeet of this Bek's followers, for the families of very many of them were living 
f^wers^Vf in Yangi-Shar, and had, therefore, been seized by the Chinese. 
Bek Kooiwi They, therefore, began to publicly reproach Bek Eoolwi Bek, 
saying that if he had not sent for his own family fix>m Yangi- 
Shar, the Chinese would not have dared to resort to such an 
extreme measure. 
Flight of the ^ ^^^^® before this, Bek Eoolwi Bek had sent all his infantry 
KMiwiMt^ from Yarkend to Maral-Bashi by the direct road, but on the 
infutrj. y^g^j ^{^^y iji £^ Seeing that his affisdrs had now become des- 
perate, he, accompanied by the Hakim of Yarkend and by his 
Bek Kooiwi own &mily, started on the night of the ^ November for the 
tounto make town of Eargalwik, which lies ou the road to Ehotan. But 
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certain persons^ whose families had been detained in Yangi-Shar, for Kargaiwik, 
stopped the intending fugitive/ and demanded that he should ed sn/miide 
go with them to try and recapture this fort. mtMoreii for 

the reeaptnra 
of Tangt- 

Shmr 

Bek Eoolwi Bek was consequently obliged to consent and to ^^i^ kooIwi 
return to Eashgar. Having arrived at Tangi-Hissar, which is half- ^nl'^SiIbw" 
way between Yarkend and Elashgar, he out of pure spite to the ^ ^^^^^ 
Chinese gave orders that all the Chinese boys in the service 
of various persons should be slain. 

Two hundred were the victims of this order. At the same Aidash D«t- 
time Aidash Datkha, Governor of Eashgar, killed 400 Chinese of ^Mbshl^i^ 
both sexes and of various ages who had not gone into the citadel ?^7*^ 
of Yangi-Shar. 

On the ^^!^!!^ Bek Eoolwi Bek came to Eashgar and took luk Kooiwi 
up his abode in a garden, distant about 3 versts (2 miles) from Kasbgv . 
Yangi-Shar. Those of his troops and some Doongans who had 
come to him from Aksu, to the number of more than 10,000, 
laid siege to the citadel and began to prepare to storm it. All 
their efforts were fruitless. The garrison of 500 Chinese defend- Failure of his 
ed itself heroically, for not only were all the assaults repulsed, JI^^SnT^ 
but almost every night the Chinese made sorties and inflicted ^^^'j^ 
sensible loss on the besiegers. 

On the ^ December reports were circulated throughout Bek The CbtneM 

said to bo ak 

Eoolwi Bek's camp that the Chinese were dose to Faizabad, 60 Fainbad. 
versts (40 miles) distant from Eashgar. Aidash Datkha was Aidoh Dat- 
sent with a force against them, but he, after firing a few shots, }J^!!'^ 
retreated. This retreat was the commencement of a general 
retirement 

A panic seized Bek Eoolwi Bek's troops, and they fled into B«k Kooiwi 
Russian territory, some to Feigana through the Terek-Davan^'n^^j^!|^ 
pass, some to Narwin by Chakmak and Artoosh. Bek Eoolwi whiSt^him- 
Bek was the first to give the signal for the flight mU go«s too. 

At seven o'clock the same evening a small reconnoitring party mo chincno 
sent by the Chinese from Maral-Bashi entered the town ofSrSfly 
Eashgar without a blow. 

After Bek Eoolwi Bek's troops followed thousands of the Exodus of the 
inhabitants of Eashgar and their families, for they feared a ^^'kmS^. 
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repetition of those atrocities which had on every occasion attend- 
ed the appearance oF the Chinese after the expukion of the 
Ehodjas Djengir, Yalikhan and Eatta-Tnrya. 

These unfortunate people set out for the Terek-Davan and 

crossed the range of mountain bordering it at a time when there 

were 30 degrees of frost. 

Their miffer- There now began a repetition of the horrors which attended 

"^^ the flight of the Eashgarians after Eatta-Turya's expulsion, 

when tens of thousands perished from frost and hunger. 
Hetniref Happily for the fugitives on the present occasion, Major lonoff, 

KoafiiAii forcM an enenretic and experienced Turkestanian and Commandant of 

M *U 1* C 

of thdfugi- the Osh District in which the Terek-Davan pass is situated, 
^^' adopted measures for their safety. He himself accompanied by 

his second-in-command, Captain Boselein, set out for the pase^ and 
at once organized measures for the relief of those Eashgarians 
who reached Russian territory almost frozen and perished from 
hunger. 

The fugitives were warmed and fed and then sent on horses 

to the town of Osh. All who crossed Russian territory were 

saved. The District Commander of the province of Sermiraitchia 

likewise did all he could to lighten the sufferings of those fugitives 

who sought safety in Russian territory. 

Th« S4uri-Kol The inhabitants of Yarkend tried to fly to Sarwikol and even 

▼ent f uguives to Shignan, but the Sarwikol Eirghiz made them go back and 

entering their gave them into the hands of the Chinese. 

^^^' On this occasion the Chinese, taught by bitter experience, 

^^?v ^ ^®P^ themselves at first under comparative restraint. The peo- 

towardetbe pie were appeased. Mussulmans were appointed as headmen 

coontry. of the towns. Trial by the Code of the Shariat was permitted, 

and religion was not interfered with.^ About ten men were 

executed during the first day of their return. But the Chinese 

had only just come. They let the people remain in peace and 

turned their attention, amongst other matters, to the horses. 

The inhabit- Rumour tells US that the Eashgarians were forbidden to keep 

i^i/ereoot' horscs. Thosc who disobcycd this order were executed, or, 

permiited to 

potaeie hones. 

> The Chinese always etriotly adhered to non-interf erenoe in rellffioos matters. 
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according to other reports unworthy of credence, they were 
starred to death and even blown from guns. 

In the horses which had given the Kashgarians the power of rmmo for 
moving rapidly over vast tracts, the Chinese saw one of the SSS.^^'*^" 
principal causes of their former defeats. 

The farther events which took place during the present year Farther rrento 
are but little known to us. We only know that with the oocu- JStlr^ei^ 
pation of Eashgar by the Chinese, the struggle is not yet over, cit^ese.^'^ 
Certain towns have not acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Chinese, and continue to fight with them up tiU now. Amongst 
these towns, Khotan and Ootchtoorfan maintain the lead. The 
Chinese have undertaken to occupy the country with too weak 
forces, which must perforce be scattered about. If, therefore, 
there should appear in Kashgaria an energetic opponrat of the 
Chinese, he might hope to give them much trouble and might 
even defer the pacification for some years until sufficient rein- 
forcements from the Celestial Empire should arrive to overcome 
all opposition, and be in a position to uphold the order of things 
once more re-established. 

From the latest intelligence it is apparent that the mild The ChineM 

® ""^^ alter their 

behaviour of the Chinese towards the natives has ceased. The behtTioor 
people, as of old, are burdened with intolerable exactions in nttiTes, who 
the shape of money, provisions and forced labour. Executions tS^iit nbe 
have begun. Dissatisfiustion increases and many have come to Takoob Bek. 
dwell on the memory of Yakoob Bek with regret. 



THE END. 
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